50  Cents 


&  SK 


IS  SKI 


TIME 


Slci  your  best— look  your  best— feeTyour  b^t  in  SPftING! 
The  SAAART  SKIER  plans  to  do  ms  rwl  skiira  witlen  the 
days  are  longer,  the  lift  liney  shorter\and  the.^^  is 
higher  and  brighter.  Fashiory  blossoms  tbtth_  in  colors 
and  varieties  rivaling  any 
return  home  with  your 
South,  East  or  West.  .  . 

"SPRINGT 


TIROLERLAND 

JAY,  N.Y.  ON  RTE.  9  N 

A  New  25  Room — 25  Both  Tiroleon  Lodge 
only  10  minutes  from  Whitefoce.  Genuine 
Tiroleon  atmosphere  with  authentic  Vien¬ 
nese  cuisine.  All  legal  beverages.  American 
Plan  rotes  from  $5.50  per  day.  Tel.  Upper 
Joy,  N.Y.  6  F  22  for  reservations. 


HOLIDAY  MOTEL 

Wilmington,  N.Y. 

AAA,  Diner's  Club.  Entrance  to  White- 
face.  3  Min.  to  ski  centers.  Capacity  65. 
Central  heat,  tubs — showers.  Quiet,  scenic. 
$3.50  minimum.  Family  units.  E.P.  A.P. 
Wl  6-2251. 


I  jTJS  Jlit 


Wilmingon,  N.Y. 


dations  with  balconies.  Same  wonderful 
food  and  beverages.  Carl  and  Bertha 
Steinhoff.  Chef-Owners.  Tel.  WI  6-2901. 


HAPPY  HOURS  MOTEL 

Wilmington,  N.Y. 

Closest  year  around  motel  to  ski  center. 
A.  and  E.  plans  available.  Special  learn- 
to-ski  week  plans.  Write  for  group 
rates.  Wl  6-2392. 


WONDERLAND 

HOTEL-MOTEL 

Wilmington,  N.Y. 

Between  Marble,  Whitefoce  ski  trails. 
Accem.  for  40,  special  group  rates.  Hl-fl 
In  rooms,  voice  recorder,  restaurant,  ceck- 
taH  lounge.  Ernest,  Mildred  Heeth. 
Wl  6-2309. 


HAZEL  and  BILL'S 
RESTAURANT 

Wilmington,  N.Y. 

AAA  approved.  On  Main  Street.  In 
center  of  Wilmington.  Serving  a 
variety  of  fine  food  since  1950.  Open 
7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daliy. 


Motel  St.  Woritz 

AND  LODGES 

LAKE  PLACID,  N.Y. 

LIVELIEST  Ski  Rendezvous 
COMPLETE  Ski  Shop 
POPULAR  Rec  Rooms 
ATTRACTIVE  Cocktail  Lounge 
COZY  Fireplaces 
SPECIAL  Group  Rotes 
ECONOMICAL  5-day  Package  Plan 

write  for  booklet  S 


STAY  AT  th6  ARK 

Upper  Jay,  N.Y.  on  Route  9N 

5  days  $28.75  American  Plan  In  groups 
of  fivo.  1 0  minutes  to  lifts.  Cocktail  lounge. 
Tel.  Wilson  6-2906. 


4  SEASONS  LODGE 

WllmlnRIon,  ^.V. 

Ressonsble  Rate*.  3  miles  to  Whitefaee 
area.  Speciml  MoM.-FrI.  (except  Iasi  2  %reeka 
im  Feb>):  room,  2  meals,  sitl  lift  mnd  in* 
Btructien,  only  $60.  Bill  A  Dot  Walthoasen. 
Tel.  Wilmington.  WI  6-2477 


^esiaufant 

Upper  Jay,  N.Y.  on  Rt.  9N 

At  the  Land  of  Makebelieve,  4  miles 
from  Whitefaee  Ski  Center.  Wonder¬ 
ful  PIZZA,  ravioli,  spaghetti.  All 
legal  beverages.  Piano  players  and 
good  singers  especially  welcome. 


lessons  doily 

•  Certified  irrstructioi 

•  Specioi  group  rotes 

I *  *  Americon  &  European  plons 

•  20  min.  from  Whitefoce  Mt. 

•  Delicious  specialties 
/il't'f  Write  now  for  color  booklet 

JLiJ'Wk  or  rotorvotione  or  coll  1027 
AND  PRIVATE  COTTAGES  •  loko  FlocW,  N.Y. 


^aie 

and  for  rent 

NEAR  SKI  AREA 

icrite  or  phone 


•  ski  lodges 
a  dwellings 

•  motels 

•  lake  frontage 

•  commercial 
property 


WILKINS  AGENCY,  INC.  REALTORS 

59  MAIN  ST.,  LAKE  PLACID,  N.Y.,  PHONE  505 
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NOW.  •  •  EasSer  f o  reaclii  ihan 


New  superhighways  .  .  .  new  access  roads  .  .  .  faster  interstate  connec¬ 
tions  .  .  .  make  New  York  State’s  famous  ski  centers  easier  to  reach 
than  ever!  Add  hours  to  your  skiing  time  this  winter  . . . 


NEW  YORK  STATE! 


AVERAGE  SNOWFALL  OVER  300  INCHES 
THREE  LIFTS  •  SIX  TOWS 
CERTIFIED  SKI  SCHOOL  •  LEARN-TO-SKI  WEEKS 
ACCESSIBLE  BY  N.Y.S.  THRUWAY 


fOR  INfORMATION  AND  COIOR  fOLDSR,  WRITE 

SNOW  RIDGE,  BOONVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


GREEK  PEAK 

LONGEST  T-BAR  (3100')  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 
Two  Rope  Tows  •  Five  Trails  •  Open  Slopes 
Family  area  •  Austrian  Ski  School 
Novel  Base  House  for  200  Eaters  a  Rentals,  including  Heads 

Cortland,  New  York 


EVERYBODY  SKIS  BELLEAYRE  WITHOUT  MID-WEEK  WAITING. 

Winter  is  fun  at  the  Belleayre  Mt.  Ski  Center  in  the  Central 
Catskills.  Chair  Lift,  2  T-Bars  and  2  Rope  Tows  whisk  you  to  the 
top  of  more  than  a  dozen  meticulously  maintained  slopes  and  trails. 
The  Dot  Hoyt  Nebel  Ski  School  teaches  beginners  and  coaches 
racers.  Cafeterias  feed  the  famished.  A  ski  shop  is  prepared  to 
eq^uip  you.  Season  tickets,  good  last  year  for  115  days  of  skiing, 
remain  modestly  low  with  special  rates  tor  youngsters.  Consider  one  for  your 
winter  vacation.  Other  tickets  are  reasonably  priced.  Only  three  hours  by 
Thruway  from  New  York  City. 

BELLEAYRE  MT.  SKI  CENTER 

New  York  State  Contervatien  Department  Pine  Hill,  New  York 


YOU 

DON’T  GAMBLE 

WHEN  YOU  SKI 

AT  SPECULATOR 

WHERE  OAK  MOUNTAIN  IS  THE  MOST 

DEPENDABLE 

“SNOW  BOWL”  IN  THE  EAST 

BIG  DIVIDENDS 

OF  SPORT,  HEALTH  &  HAPPINESS 


ARE  ASSURED! 


Take  Thruway,  via  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  For 
folder,  moderate  hotel  rates,  etc.,  write 


OAK  MOUNTAIN  SKI  CENTER,  Speculator,  N.Y. 

n 

n 

ADJACENT  TO  OAK  MT. 

MODERN  ACCOMMODATIONS 
COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 

AMERICAN  OR  EUROPEAN  PLAN 

iJ 

ELOOY 

SPECUIATOR,  NEW  YORK 

toJ|g.san, 


MT.  SKI  AREA 

.  Johnstown,  New  York 

Constam  T-Bar  with  4  Trails 
18  acre  novice  and  beginner  slope 

14  miles  from  Thruway 
Exit  28  ' 


R 

O 

Y 

A 
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MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


NEW  YORK  STATE,  Dept,  of  Commerce 
Room  244,  1 12  Slate  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE  copy  of  new  New  York  State  Ski  Guide. 


SKI 

GUIDE! 


Street 


SKI 

nTie 

'eadoviS  BIG 


McCauley  mountain 

FAMILY  SKI  RESORT 

"■^-1  ^,.^0  FORGE,  N.Y. 


SNOW 

Machine 


3  Rope 
TOWS 


All  Three  Lifts  Connect 


Plus  FOUR  Rope  Tows 


•  Certified  Ski  School, 
USEASA 


For  INFORMATION 
and  Complete  Folder 

about  the  "WONDERLAND  of  WINTER"  WRITE: 

OLD  rORGE  WINTER  SPORTS  ASSOC. 

"PITT"  SMITH,  Sec'y 


•  Efficient  Ski  Patrol 


•  Spacious  Slopes  &  Trails 


•  Chalet  &  Sun  Deck 


•  Mile-Long  Open  Slope, 
1,000'  vertical  drop 


•  Area  maintained  by 
Tucker  Sno-Cat  for  the 
best  of  snow  conditions 


^  King  of  Resorts 

^  Queen  of  Sptis 

^  Prince  of  Winter  Sports 


•  Operating  Saturday,  Sun 
day  and  all  holidays. 


Skiing  at  Alpine  •  Skating  at  the  Rec.  or  just  an  exciting  winter  weekend 

LET  US  AfEtP  YOU  WITH  YOUR  LODGING  RESERVATIONS 


E.  B.  TAYLOR,  JR 

Box  139 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.Y. 


For  this  information  write 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 


For  lodging  roservotions  see 
Saratoga  C  of  C  ad  on  right 
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Thrifty* 

SkiWNlK 

ON  THE  BIG  MOUNTAIN 
IN  THE  ROCKIES  AT 
WHITEFISH,  MONTANA 


Good  news  for  skiers!  The 
powder  snow’s  perfect  all 
season  long  on  Big  Moun¬ 
tain  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rockies.  And  Ski  Week  prices 
are  low! 


per  person 
plus 
rail  fare 

•  A  week  of  ski  fun  at  Big 
Mountain  Chalet  or  fine 
Whitefish  motel  (free  bus 
to  slopes). 

•  Three  meals  daily. 

•  Unlimited  use  of  3  lifts. 

•  Six  ski  lessons. 


(SKI  WEEK  Z!Z:  *8238) 

Overnight  From  Seattle — 
One  Day  From  Chicago  on 
Great  Northern’s  Great  Dome 
EMPIRE  BUILDER 

m  A  UAi  AAee 


r.  O.  HOLMES, 

Passen^r  Traffic  Manager, 

Great  Northern  Railway, 

St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota. 

Please  supply  further  information  on 
Great  Northern  trains  to  Whitefish 
and  on  the  Big  Mountain  “Thrifty 
Ski  Weeks”. 
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Ferenc  Berko,  for  many  years  the  photoerapher-in-residence  at  Aswn,  Colorado,  took  this 
superlative  ektachrome  of  Toni  Sailer  competing  in  the  Roch  Cup.  We  have  seen  many  racers  hit 
a  closed  gate  this  hard  in  practice,  but  only  the  rare  few  are  sure  enough  on  their  feet 
to  dare  it  in  competition.  Taken  at  the  height  of  his  racing  career,  this  photograph  is  one  of 
the  documents  that  will  preserve  the  image  of  skiing’s  greatest  competitor  in  action 
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every  American  skier  will  chip 
in  to  help  our  Olympic  ski  team  enjoy  all 
training  advantages  the  great  national  teams 
of  Europe  do.  The  amount  needed  is  $50,000. 
Give  generously  to  the  U.  S.  Olympic  Ski  Team  Fund! 


U.S.  skiers  can 
win  in  1960 .  ♦ . . 


A  personal  appeal  from  Sepp  Ruschp, 


National  Coordinator  for  Fund-Raising  Committee: 

"Large  sums  have  been  appropriated  to  make  the  Vlllth  Olympic  Winter  Games  at 
Squaw  Valley,  Calif.,  in  1960,  the  greatest  ski  competition  in  history.  The  construction 
of  facilities  is  going  ahead  according  to  schedule.  All  nations  of  the  world  will  send 
their  finest  skiers  to  compete  in  the  Olympics.  To  send  a  powerful  U.  S.  team  of 
men  and  women  with  proper  training  and  equipment  needs  your  financial  support. 
Please  send  me  your  contribution  today,  no  matter  how  modest,  and  enclose  this 
form,  which  I  ask  you  to  fill  out  so  we  may  include  you  in  the  list  of  American  skiers  who 
care  about  the  standing  of  U.  S.  skiing  in  the  international  world  of  sport.  Thank  you." 

If  you  are  a  member  of  a  ski  club,  since  this  is  a  National  drive,  your  contribution  will 
be  credited  to  your  club  or  divisional  quota  for  the  NSA.  Contributors  of  $25.00  or 
more  will  receive  free  of  charge  the  1960  Olympic  Book.* 


name  .  . 
address 


city . zone . state . . . 

amount  of  contribution  enclosed  (  ) 

Your  contribution  is  tax  deductible.  Please  make  out  checks  to 
U.  S.  Olympic  Ski  Team  Fund,  and  mail  to  Sepp  Ruschp,  Stowe,  Vt. 
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This  year,  take  along  the  whole  family  on 
winter  sports  outings  and  ski  jaunts.  Today 
winter  sports  enthusiasts  are  re-discover¬ 
ing  the  fun  and  healthy  exercise  of  snow- 
shoeing  .  . .  the  thrill  of  tobogganing  . .  . 
and  skiing  ...  all  family  participation 
sports.  Snocraft  provides  equipment  for 
oil  these  sports,  regardless  of  age. 


YOUTH  SKIS  for  beginners.  4’  to  SV2' 
lengths.  Regulation  bindings.  Top 
quality  Maine  hardwood. 


TOY  SIDEWALK  SHS  for  toddlers. 
All  sets  include  2  poles  and  toe 
rigcing.  30'',  36"  and  42"  models. 


TOCOGGANS  for  oH  ages. 

From  3'  to  6'.  Selected  Maine  Hardwood. 
Custom  models  in  any  length. 


SNOWSHOES  in  children  and  adult  models. 
“Mkhigon”,  “Aloskon*',  "Seor  Paw”  and 
"Maine**  styles.  Also  special  racing  models. 


Illustrated  brochure 
"From  the  ‘Snowshoe 
Town’  of  America"  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 


Snocraft 


Sole*  Officf  71  WATER  STREET,  SACO.  MAINE 


EDITORIAL 


Let's  Set  the 

“Altogether  too  much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  vin¬ 
dictive  attacks  of  discharged  employees” — Avery  Brundage 


SKI  magazine  readers,  and  American 
skiers  in  general,  will  be  happy  to  know 
that  present  indications  point  to  Ol>inpic 
Winter  Gaines  in  1960  which  will  reflect 
credit  on  them.  A  most  encouraging  prog¬ 
ress  report  appears  on  page  21,  and  is 
based  on  our  own  investigation. 

The  staging  of  such  an  e\ent  is  a 
stupendous  undertaking  involving  many 
millions  of  dollars.  Technical  experts 
from  all  over  the  world  are  consulted, 
huge  contracts  are  let,  and  all  the  time 
the  work  is  carried  on  with  thirty-Txld 
Olympic  nations  looking  over  the 
shoulders  of  those  responsible.  Of  course 
disagreements  arise,  mistakes  are  made 
and  some  good  advice  is  overridden.  Re¬ 
signations  follow,  and  when  they  involve 
sincere,  capable  men  it  is  regrt'ttable. 
The  responsibility,  however,  for  staging 
the  best  possible  Ol>’mpic  Games  \Tithin 
the  budget  provided  must  remain  with 
the  central  Ixiard  of  directors. 

That  we  at  SKI  magazine  are  well 
pleased  with  developments  to  date  is 
perhaps  of  little  consequence;  but  it  is 
significant  that  Avery  Brundage,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Olympic  Com¬ 
mittee,  expres.ses  his  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  is  significant  because  Brundage’s 
standards  are  notoriously  bigb,  and  be 
has  a  reputation  for  thundering  if  these 
standards  are  not  met. 

Brundage  said  in  part:  “The  plans 
approved  by  the  international  federations 
and  the  International  Olympic  Commit¬ 
tee  are  being  followed  scrupulously  and 
work  generally  is  ahead  of  schedule.” 

.  .  .  Bnmdage  did,  howe\er,  go  on  to 
say,  “It  is  apparent  that  altogether  too 
much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
vindictive  attacks  of  discharged  em¬ 
ployees.” 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale— a  tale  whose 
simple  facts  must  be  told  in  fairness  to 
the  much-maligned  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee. 

Of  all  the  Olympic  committees,  none  is 
more  important  than  the  Ski  Adxisory 
Committee.  Named  to  it  were  a  number 
of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of 
American  skiing,  including  W'endy 
Broomhall,  Stanley  Mullin  and  Olav 
Ulland.  Merrill  Hastings,  publisher  of  a 
Denver  ski  publication.  Skiing,  wanted 
very  badly  to  be  on  that  committee.  In¬ 
stead  he  was  invited  to  serve  on  the  Press 
Advisory  Committee,  but  tbis  be  spumed 
in  the  following  telegram  to  Prentis  Hale, 
president  of  the  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee: 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  INVITATION 

TO  BECOME  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  PRESS 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 


1960  WINTER  OLYMPIC  GAMES  AND 
THE  CONSIDERATION  YOU  HAVE 
GIVEN  TO  ME  FOR  THIS  APPOINT¬ 
MENT  IS  MOST  APPRECIATED.  HOW¬ 
EVER,  WITH  MY  OWN  WIDE 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  BOTH  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AND  EUROPEAN  SKI  SPORT 
PLUS  A  CLOSE  FAMILIARITY  WITH 
THE  SKIING  INDUSTRY,  I  SINCERELY 
BELIEVE  THAT  I  CAN  MORE  FULLY 
CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  PLANNING  FOR 
THE  OLYMPICS  AS  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  SKI  GAMES  ADVISORY  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ....  AS  THE  PUBLISHER 
OF  THE  TWO  LARGEST  WINTER 
SPORTS  MAGAZINES  IN  THIS  COUN¬ 
TRY  (NATIONAL  SKIING  [Largest  page 
size,  perhaps?— Ed.]  AND  THE  WIN- 
TERSPORTS  TRADE  MAGAZINE)  MY 
CONTACTS  ARE  MAINLY  WITH  THE 
GENERAL  POLICY  AND  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION  AT  THE  TOP  LEVEL  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  SKIING  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS  AND  THE  SKI  BUSINESS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD  ...  I 
DO  THEREFORE  FEEL  MORE  FITTED 
TO  SERVE  WITH  THE  OVERALL  PLAN¬ 
NING  OF  THE  SKI  GAMES  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  WHEREBY  MY  EXPER¬ 
IENCE  AND  JUDGMENT  OF  GENERAL 
SKIING  COULD  BE  BETTER  DO¬ 
NATED”  .... 

Response  to  this  modest  appraisal  of 
his  own  talents  was  negative.  Hastings 
had  applied  for  membership  on  the  Ski 
Adt'isory  Committee,  but  its  members 
decided  they  could  struggle  along  without 
Hastings’  services,  and  rejected  the  ajv 
plication.  Perhaps  they  felt  the  top  level 
contacts  might  have  been  improved  had 
Hastings  ever  Ixithered  to  attend  a  previ¬ 
ous  Olympic  Winter  Games. 

When  further  letters  and  a  personal 
visit  to  Olympic  organizing  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco  failed  to  land  him  a 
place  on  the  elusive  committee,  Hastings 
launched  his  campaign  of  vilification.  At 
this  point  it  might  be  best  to  let  Prentis 
Hale  tell  the  whole  story.  Following  is 
Hale’s  letter  of  Octol>er  8,  1958,  to 
Ha.stings: 

Dear  Mr.  Hastings: 

Your  news  story  and  editorial  in  the 
October  issue  of  “Skiing  Magazine”  have 
been  called  to  my  attention. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  reason  for  the 
misleading  statements  in  both  the  news 
report  and  the  editorial  except  that  your 
purpose  is  to  stir  up  a  tempest  in  reprisai 
for  the  refusal  of  the  Ski  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Olympic  Winter  Games 
to  reconsider  its  tiecision  against  ap¬ 
pointing  you  to  membership  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  alleged  “facts”  set  forth  in  the 
story  headed  “Experts  Call  For  Olympic 
Probe”  are  a  rehash  of  a  situation  which 
was  settled  more  than  two  months  ago. 

No  one  is  calling  for  a  probe  except 
you. 

You  are  certainly  aware  that  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Alan  Bartholemy  from  the 
technical  staff  resulted  from  an  internal 
situation  which  was  resolved  after  full 
discussion  between  members  of  the  Or¬ 
ganizing  Committee  and  the  technical 
experts. 

These  experts  are  working  harmon¬ 
iously  and  enthusiastically  in  Squaw 
Valley,  despite  your  editorial  statement — 
attributed  to  an  anonymous  source — in 
which  you  impugn  their  integrity  by 
alleging  that  they  are  wilfully  perform- 
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EDITORIAL 


Record  Straight 

“Not  having  obtained  the  appointment,  you  decided  to  subject 
the  Olympics  ...  to  editorial  bombardment” — Prentis  Hale 


ing  work  that  is  “technically  wrong” 
because  of  the  money  they  are  being 
paid. 

In  effect,  you  are  saying  that  these 
experts  are  betraying  the  Winter  Olym¬ 
pics  and  the  athletes  who  will  compete 
in  them  in  exchange  for  a  few  paltry 
dollars. 

After  the  Ski  Advisory  Committee  re¬ 
fused  your  application  for  membership 
las^  year,  you  were  offered  membership 
on  the  Press  Advisory  Committee.  You 
refused  that  appointment  and  undertook 
a  campaign  to  pressure  the  Organizing 
Committee  into  giving  you  the  post  you 
wanted. 

On  January  6,  1958  you  sent  me  a  tele¬ 
gram  in  which  you  lauded  your  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  membership  on  the  Ski 
Advisory  Committee  and  stressed  that 
you  publish  “the  two  largest  winter 
sports  magazines  in  this  country.” 

On  January  21,  you  wrote  a  letter  to 
me  in  which  you  again  praised  your 
“personal  experiences  and  abilities”  and 
renewed  your  suggestion  that  you  be 
named  to  the  Ski  Advisory  Committee. 

In  fact,  the  letter  went  Into  great  de¬ 
tail  about  your  role  “in  the  policy 
making  iihd  planning  of  developments  in 
the  ski  sport  at  both  national  and  inter¬ 
national  levels.” 

You  even  stated  that  “no  where  else” 
would  skills  such  as  you  possess  be 
available  to  this  Committee. 

Then,  in  your  February  1  issue  of 
“National  Skiing,”  you  published  an 
editorial  headed  “Business  As  Usual”  in 
which  you  attacked  the  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee  and  decried  President  Eisenhower’s 
recommendation  that  Congress  appropri¬ 
ate  funds  to  assist  in  the  staging  of  the 
1960  Olympic  Winter  Games. 

In  my  opinion — and  in  the  opinion  of 
other  memMrs  of  the  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee — that  editorial,  like  the  present 
one  under  discussion,  was  a  pure  pres¬ 
sure  maneuver. 

Mr.  Robert  DiGiorgio,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Organizing  Committee,  protested 
your  editorial  in  a  letter  dated  February 
5,  1958  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the 
editorial  contained  gross  misrepresenta¬ 
tions.  You  replied  on  February  17.  Your 
letter  said  you  were  “embarrassed,”  and 
you  blamed  your  national  editor  for 
failing  to  clearly  point  out  the  relation¬ 
ship  .between  California’s  $8  million  ap¬ 
propriation  and  the  $4  million  fund 
sought  by  President  Eisenhower.  In  the 
same  letter  you  made  this  statement: 

“I  wish  to  go  on  record  with  you 
that  we  do  strongly  endorse  the 
fundamental  princi^es  and  planning 
by  your  Organizing  Committee.” 

Then  you  renewed  your  campaign  for 
membership  on  the  Ski  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  with  this  clumsy  statement — 
again  in  the  same  letter: 

“I  hope  that  my  previous  offer  to 
serve  on  the  Ski  Games  Committee 
will  be  riven  much  more  serious 
consideration  than  apparently  has 
been  received  heretofore  by  Mr.  Hale 
and  other  officials.” 

The  record  is  clear  that  not  having 
obtained  the  appointment  you  sought, 
you  have  decided. to  subject  the  Winter 
Olympics  planning*  and  construction  pro¬ 
gram  to  Mitorial  bombardment.  Appar¬ 
ently,  you  operate  on  the  theory  that 
“if  you  can't  join  them,  lick  them.” 
May  I  assure  you  that  your  campaign 
will  not  succeed. 

The  men  serving  on  the  Organizing 
Committee,  eminently  successful  in  their 
own  affairs,  are  giving  unstintingly  of 
their  time  and  energy  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  to  assure  the  success  of  the  Olympic 
Winter  Games  because  they  believe  in 
the  Olympic  ideal. 

Perhaps  you,  too,  will  submerge  your 
personal  desires  for  the  good  of  the 
Olympics.  If  that  is  not  possible,  and 


you  decide  to  continue  your  editorial 
vendetta,  then  in  fairness  1  invite  you 
to  publish  this  letter  in  your  next  issue 
— with  the  proviso  that  you  publish  it 
in  full  or  not  at  all.  (Ed.  note:  He 
published  about  four  percent  of  it.) 

In  the  event  that  it  does  not  appear 
in  your  columns,  and  you  proceed  with 
your  anti-Olympics  policy,  then  you  will 
force  the  Organizing  Committee  to  take 
whatever  steps  may  be  open  to  us  to 
make  known  the  real  reason  for  your 
campaign  of  vilification  and  abuse. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Prentis  Cobb  Hale,  President 
Organizing  Committee 
Vin  Olympic  Winter  Games 


Why,  one  may  well  ask,  was  a  position 
on  the  Ski  Advisory  Committee  of  such 
importance  to  Hastings?  Willie  Schaeffler, 
director  of  ski  events,  provides  a  partial 
answer.  In  a  memo  to  the  Olympic  Or¬ 
ganizing  Committee,  dated  November  13, 
1958,  Schaeffler  said: 

On  June  12th,  1958  I  met  with  Mr. 
Merrill  Hastings,  publisher  of  National 
Skiing  magazine,  In  his  office  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  certain  matters  for 
which  I  felt  he  was  responsible  regard¬ 
ing  my  eligibility  as  an  open  racer  and 
other  items. 

During  the  course  of  conversation  Mr. 
Hastinn  also  informed  me  that  he 
wanted  me  to  use  all  my  influence  to 
revise  the  decision  of  the  Ski  Events 
Advisory  Committee  and  have  him  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Committee.  Since  I 
immediately  objected  to  such  a  proposal 
he  told  me  I  would  suffer  tremendously 
in  my  position  as  a  ski  official,  a  teacher 
and  coach. 

I  asked  him  why  he  wanted  to  be  on 
the  Committee,  and  he  replied  that  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  him  in 
contacting  his  prospective  advertisers  as 
he  would  be  able  to  talk  with  them 
with  much  more  authority.  He  implied 
more  than  once  during  our  conversation 
that  he  had  the  power  of  the  press  and 
would  use  it  if  I  were  unwilling  to 
comply  with  his  wishes. 


An  interesting  sidelight  to  this  memo 
is  that  it  prompted  Hastings  to  file  a 
$60,000  libel  suit  against  Schaeffler.  As 
this  issue  goes  to  press,  no  retraction  by 
Schaeffler  has  been  forthcoming. 

The  important  thing  is  that  Olympic 
planning  continues  in  a  most  satisfactory 
way,  and  the  only  place  where  Hastings’ 
mud  pies  find  a  ready  market  is  in  the 
leftist  press  of  Europe.  The  Olympic  or¬ 
ganizers  have  more  important  things  to 
do  than  answer  Hastings’  tiresome 
charges,  and  we  hope  Hastings  will  find 
a  w'orthier  outlet  for  his  energies. 

As  we  said,  we  feel  the  VHI  Olympic 
Winter  Games  to  be  held  at  Squaw 
Valley,  California,  in  1960  will  be  a  great 
success.  The  next  job  is  for  us  to  come  up 
with  a  ski  team  that  will  represent  us 
well.  This  takes  our  support  and  our 
money.  To  this  end  we  invite  you  to  read 
the  message  from  Sepp  Ru.schp  on  page  5, 
and  send  whatever  you  can  in  support 
of  our  American  Olympic  ski  teams. 
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I  was  a 
Lightweight! 


In  schuss  after  schuss  1  finished  dead 
last.  I  saw  life  fuzzily  through  fog- 
shrouded  goggles.  And  worse,  my 
boots  were  a  soggy,  snow-bound  mess. 
I  tried  everything— new  boards,  a  real 
hotshot  outfit,  hot  buttered  rum,  lano¬ 
lin  —  noth  i  ng  worked. 

And  then  (UP  MUSIC)  I  heard  some 
skiers  had  turned  to  chemistry -as 
opposed  to  the  other  way  around  — 
and  came  up  with: 


SS-12  Spray  Ski  Wax -A  no¬ 
rub,  easy-to-apply  polyolyfin 
silicone-base  wax  giving  day¬ 
long  performance  under  most 
snow  conditions— wet  or  dry. 
Great  for  all  types  of  skis.  In 
two  frost-proof  sizes  — Club 
($3.50)  and  easy-tote  Pocket 
($2.00) -it's  safe,  sure, 
simple. 

S-30  Spray  Ski  Boot  Polish - 
Something  really  new.  No 
pore-gagging  film,  no  leaky 
seams.  Sprays  on  as  a  high 
gloss,  snow-shedding  shine. 

Will  not  peel.  Prolongs  the 
wearing  qualities  of  all  types 
of  leather.  Safe,  easy,  and 
$2.50.  ■ 


S-7  Anti-Fog  Spray-A  prom- 
ise  fulfilled.  Hydrophillic,  no 
pooping  out  after  an  hour  on 
the  slope.  Spray  it  on,  rub 
kSk  it  around,  see  where  you’re 
oR  going.  Harmless  to  you  and 
SSR  all  types  of  lenses.  Fits  any 
pocket  and  costs  $2.00. 


So  look 
at  me  now! 

All  three  available 

wherever  better  ski  equipment  is  sold, 

distributed  by: 

Beconta,  Inc. 

381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

The  Marlad  Corporation,  New  York  16,  New  York 
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Case  of  Mistaken  Identity 

Sirs: 

So  many  people  have  accused  me  of 
writing  that  article  on  ski  accidents  that 
I  wish  you  would  publish  this  protest. 
Perhaps  a  few  more  of  the  brickbats 
aimed  at  the  author  would  miss  me  and 
land  on  the  deserving  head  of  my  dear 
son,  Fred,  your  managing  editor. 

In  everything  I  have  ever  written  on 
this  subject,  I  have  stressed  that  most  ski 
accidents  occur  because  of  poor  judg¬ 
ment  and  skiing  beyond  ability.  Nobody 
has  to  get  hurt  who  doesn’t  want  to. 
W'hy,  then,  conjure  up  a  sp)ecter  of  the 
inevitable?  I  cannot  share  this  Calvinist 
resignation  to  a  statistic. 

Can  it  he  that  poor  judgment  is  also  a 
factor  in  editorial  accidents? 

Frank  Springer- Miller 

Stowe,  Vt. 


"Neglected  factor 
Is  pure  snobbery  .  . 

Sirs: 

Deep  powder  to  you  for  your  excellent 
article  on  stamping  out  the  avoidable 
sources  of  .skiing  injuries.  The  first  step 
toward  safety  must  be  the  recognition 
that  danger  exists.  Then  what  it  is  and 
how  to  avoid  it. 

Certainly  ignorance  and  lack  of  alert¬ 
ness  are  a  general  source  of  accidents. 
But  the  much-stressed  ski-in-control  to 
the  extent  that  it  means  avoiding  falls  is 
unrealistic  almost  to  the  point  of  non¬ 
sense.  Students  must  be  trained  to  fall 
properly.  They  must  fully  understand  and 
constantly  check  binding  adjustment. 
They  shoidd  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  various  types  of  snow  and  changing 
snow  conditions.  And  of  course  an  ade¬ 
quate  assortment  of  skills  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  particular  snow  and  ter¬ 
rain  and  be  able  to  rate  themselves  in 
this  regard. 

A  largely  neglected  factor  in  causing 
injury  is  pure  snobbery.  People  who  are 
still  clumsy  on  Penny  Mt.  must  flail  and 
flop  down  Half  Dollar.  People  who  are 
yet  inadequate  on  Half  Dollar  must  rig¬ 
idly  hack  and  capsize  down  Dollar.  Those 
who  can’t  really  ski  Dollar  go  anyway 
to  Century  and  destroy  themselves,  the 
slopes  and  others’  pleasure.  And  on  Grand, 
if  they  manage  to  survive,  they  can  say 
in  the  bar,  “I  skied  Grand  today.” 
Skied?  They  leaked  down  in  a  paralysis 
of  terror  and  frustration.  But  it  proved 
something,  didn’t  it?  Yeah,  it  proved  that 
vanity  is  more  with  them  than  sanity. 
And  it  proved  that  articles  like  yours  are 
needed  to  scrape  some  of  the  mustard 
off  these  self-anointed"  hot  dogs. 

Ed  Heath 

Big  Bear  Lake,  Calif. 


ONLY  SWISSAIR  FLIES  NON-STOP  TO  THE 
HEART  OF  EUROPE'S  SKI  WONDERLAND! 


Switzerland,  the  greatest  ski  country  in  the  world,  is  just  a  night's  snooze  away 
when  you  fly  Swissair,  the  Greatest  Ski  Lift  in  the  World!  Round  trip  Economy 
Class  on  Swissair's  new  money-saving  Family  Fare  Plan*  costs  only  $447.20. 
Swissair  also  offers  a  two-week  holiday  at  such  famous  resorts  as  Arosa,  St. 
Moritz,  Davos,  Gstaad,  many  others,  too  .  .  . 
for  as  little  as  $135.00  all  expenses  included. 

Collect  a  free  travel  bonus  on  your  homeward 
flight:  return  via  sunny  Spain  and  Portugal  .  .  . 
or  stop  at  Shannon  Free  Port,  greatest  shopping 
center  in  the  world  where  you  save  60%  on 
purchases  the  goods 

You  can  Fly  Now,  Pay  too.  Use  your  Ski 

Charge  on  the  Ski  Credit  System  of  the  Sports 
Credit  Card  Corp.  Swissair  the  trans- 
who  this 

Write  today  for  exciting,  value-packed  folder: 

SWISSAIR'S  HOLIDAYS  ON  SKIS  .  .  . 


“Far  less  than  ten  per 
cent  are  victims.  . 

Sirs: 

Anyone  can  manipulate  statistics  to 
prove  the  point  he  wishes  to  make  and 
.  .  .  Mr.  Springer-Miller  has  not  only 
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CONSULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  OR 


10  WEST  49TH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  20,  PL«s«  7-4433 


Ml. 


BLUE  BROOK  LODGE 

Excellent  Food.  Accommoda¬ 
tions.  Families.  Small  Groups. 
Each  Room  with  Bath,  accom¬ 
modating  2-6.  Two  Lounses. 
Lante  Fireplace.  Route  8,  2 
miles  from  Lifts.  Amy  &  Chas. 
Fredericks.  Homestead  4-5212. 

BOB  CLAPP'S  SKI  SHOP 

Wilmington 
Branch  of 

Clapp’s  Sporting  Goods 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 

THE  CHRISTIANA  INN 

YOUR  home  near  Mt.  Snow. 
Christiana  spells  warmth,  com¬ 
radeship  and  wholesome  meals. 
TV.  Hl-fl.  Dormitories  and  pri¬ 
vate  rooms.  American  plan 
$8.00-$9.50.  Homestead  4-^1. 
Accom.  20. 

THE  CRAFTS  INN 

Accommodates  140 — mostly  pri¬ 
vate  baths.  $6.50-$14.00.  Mod.- 
Am.  Plan.  Ski  wks  S59.9S  up. 
5  wk-day  spec.  Bath,  all  lifts 
$40.00  up.  Entertainment,  rec- 
lounge.  HO  4-3366. 

DEERHILL 

A  fine  new  lodge,  offering  spa¬ 
cious  accommodations  viewing 
Mt.  Snow's  trails  from  two 
glass-walled  lounges.  We  wel¬ 
come  skl-famllles.  HO  4-9382. 
Hosts,  Jerry  A  Betty  Corvan 

THE  FLINTLOCK 

The  skiing  will  be  better  than 
ever  this  year.  Come  soon  and 
bring  the  family.  We've  room 
for  alll  Wilmington,  Vt.  Home¬ 
stead  4-5294.  BIU  A  Cathie 
Preston 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  MOTEL 

Rt.  9.  Marlboro,  Vt.  3  ski  areas 
within  minutes.  Dining  Rm. 
Rec.  Rm.  Rates  $6.50— $8.50  A.P. 
Excellent  meals  Club  Rates. 
Pkg.  Plan.  Tel.  Wll.  IR)  4-9302. 

GUS  SUNNE'S  SKI  SHOP 

West  Dover.  Vt.  (next  to  Mt. 
Snow).  Ijtrgest  ski  equipment 
stock!  HEAD— ROSSIGNOL— 
ROGG— BOGNER— new  ski  rent¬ 
als  with  Release  Bindings. 
Henry  Rlst,  Mgr.  Wilmington 
HO  4-5489. 


“THERE  IS  NO  BUSINESS  LIKE  SNOW  BUSINESS 
—  AND  SNOW  IS  OUR  BUSINESS.” 

Mount  Snow’s  snow  is  famous. 

Many  people  wonder  why  we  get  such  an  abnormal  quantity  of  the 
white  and  fluffy.  The  answer  is  we  are  centered  neatly  between,  the 
paths  of  the  Coastal  and  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley  low-pressure 
weather  fronts  as  they  move  North  Eastward.  We  get  the  bulk  of 
the  heavy  snow  storms  hitting  the  cities,  while  the  Canadian  storms 
reach  down  the  Green  Mountain  Chain  with  their  blesssings.  This 
is  why  dedicated  readers  of  the  daily  snow  reports  notice  Mt.  Snow 
usually  at  the  top  cf  the  list.  (Summertime  visitors  to  the  Summit 
notice  the  rings  on  the  trees  ^2’  off  the  ground  which  were  chewed 
by  the  rabbits  during  the  winter.)  Add  to  ail  this  snow,  the  careful 
grooming  of  our  trails,  and  the  extensive  network  we  have  de¬ 
veloped,  it  is  logical  that  if  there  is  skiing  anywhere,  there  is  skiing 
at  Mount  Snow. 

We  have  14  different  and  interesting  trails,  10  of  which  lead  from 
the  Summit,  and  offer  every  conceivable  pitch  and  variety  of  skiing. 
Most  of  these  trails  are  of  modern  saucer-construction  with  rolling 
mounds  and  bank  turns  affording  excellent  snow  holding  qualities 
and  are  Just  right  for  the  newest  ski  techniques.  Some  trails  like 
the  Canyon  are  so  smooth  and  hold  their  snow  so  well  that  they 
are  skiable  the  entire  two  mHe  length  all  through  the  Spring. 
Others  like  the  South  Bowl  and  new  Sun  Dance  slope  are  the 
closest  to  wide  open  Alpine  skiing  obtainable  in  the  Forested 
Mountains  of  the  East.  Both  the  South  Bowl  and  the  Sun  Danc^  are 
over  1,(X)0  feet  wide  and  afford  not  only  an  opportunity  to  ski  but 
also  to  watch  skiing,  forming  a  photographer’s  paradise. 

Bringing  you  smoothly,  quickly,  ano  safely  to  this  world  of  skiing 
are  6  double-chair  lifts.  Low  to  the  ground  and  sheltered  by  the 
trees  these  are  the  highest-capacity  lifts  in  the  world.  4  lifts  form 
two  complete  lift  lines  over  a  mile  and  three-quarters  in  length. 
This  year’s  new  lift,  the  South  Bowl  Lift  can  be  used  independ¬ 
ently  by  lovers  of  that  High  Mountain  Meadow. 

For  a  winter’s  vacation — a  week  or  a  month — Mount  Snow’s  vast 
trail  system  offers  you  a  new  run  every  day  on  continuously  chang¬ 
ing  and  challenging  terrain.  Are  we  not  then  the  IRRESISTIBLE 
SKI  AREA?  Why  not  send  for  "Learn  to  Ski’’  week  and  other 
packaged  vacation  rates  for  stays  of  a  week  or  more. 

Walter  Schoenknecht 


MT.  SNOW 


WEST  DOVER, 
VERMONT 


HAY  LOFT  LODGE 

Route  '  8.  two  miles  north  of 
Wilmington  ten  minutes  from 
Mt.  Snow.  Excellent  food, 
plenty  of  hot  water.  Write; 
Greg  Hay:  Telephone:  Home¬ 
stead  4-3710. 

THE  NORTH  WIND 

The  Manor  Lodge  at  Mt.  Snow 
Superior  Accommodations 
Jack  and  Helen  Taylor 
Wilmington  HO  4-5416 

NORSE  HOUSE 

Right  at  foot  of  chairlifts — 
Walter  Prager,  Manager — Latest 
Ski  Fashions  A  Equipment — 
Many  Exclusive  Imports  A  Gifts 
—Vast  Supply  of  Rentals — 
Everything  for  Every  Skier. 

NOVICE  INN 

Still  warmest,  still  best  food. 
Ski  movies  nltely.  Pvt.  Novice 
Area.  Dorm  to  pvt.  room  A  pvt. 
bath.  Rates  $8.(X)  up.  Tel. 
Homestead  4-8884.  Wilmington. 


ON  THE  ROCKS  LODGE 
IM  proof  hospttality 
A  fine  year  round  resort  in 
New  England.  7  A  5  day  ski 
Weeks,  game  room,  set-up  bar. 
skating,  sleigh  rides.  Orla  Lar¬ 
sen.  Wilmington.  HO  4-3354. 

RED  CRICKET  LODGE 

3  miles  from  Mt.  Snow  Accom¬ 
modate  45,  Ski  Shop.  Rentals. 
Rates  $7.50-$11.50.  Learn  to  Ski 
Week  from  $59.95 — Sp^al  5 
day  rates.  Wilmington  Home¬ 
stead  4-8817. 

SNOW  MOUNTAIN  INN 

If  you  want  something,  some¬ 
thing  that’s  SOMETHING,  that 
something’s  a  Butterfly — SMI! 
Fall  not.  communicate  with  Win 
Lauder. 

VERN'S  LODGE 

Rt.  8  Wilmington,  Weekdays 
$6.50  private  room,  breakfast 
A  dinner.  Weekends  $7.50  <4  A 
5l  to  a  room.  Op.  50.  Clubs 
welcomed.  Tel.  Wilmington, 
Homestead  4-5214 
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flies  you  to  all  these 

SKI 

RESORTS 

•  ALTA 

•  ASPEN 

•  SUN  VALLEY 

•  RENO  SKI  BOWL 

•  TIMBERLINE 

•  M7.  RAINIER 

•  YOSEMITE 

•  SUGAR  BOWL 

•  SQUAW  VALLEY 

•  BRIGHTON 


been  misleading  but  in  my  opinion 
has  done  a  disservice  to  the  ski  sport. 
Although  many  .  .  .  conclusions  are 
erroneous,  the  most  glaring  is  the  im¬ 
pression  .  .  .  that  one  out  of  every  ten 
skiers  is  injured  each  ski  season.  In  more 
than  twenty  years  of  skiing  I  have  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  hundreds  of  other 
active  skiers  and  1  know  for  a  fact  that 
far  less  than  ten  per  cent  are  victims  of 
ski  accidents.  ...  in  my  own  ski  club 
of  nearly  400  members  the  ratio  is  not 
more  than  one  or  two  per  cent. 

Mr.  Springer-Miller  ...  is  wrong  in 
assuming  that  you  can  scare  skiers  into 
becoming  more  safety-conscious.  He 
should  know  that  skiers  do  not  scare 
easily.  His  calamity  approach  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  .  .  .  undoubtedly  keep  many  who 
might  have  become  skiers  from  taking  up 
the  sport  and  this  is  not  good  for  your 
business  or  for  skiing  as  a  whole. 

.  .  .  the  author  also  makes  some  derog¬ 
atory  remarks  about  organized  skiing  in 
general  and  suggests  that  it  embark  on 
an  all-out  campaign  to  make  skiing  a 
safer  sport.  In  principle  this  is  fine  but 
just  where  is  the  money  for  such  a  worthy 
cause  to  come  from?  As  past  president  of 
both  the  National  Ski  Association  and  the 
U.S.  Eastern  Amateur  Ski  Association,  I 
can  say  that  this  is  but  one  of  several 
projects  aimed  at  improving  the  lot  of 
the  recreational  skier  that  organized  ski¬ 
ing  would  have  undertaken  long  ago  had 
it  the  funds  to  do  so. 

Organized  skiing  operates  on  a  shoe¬ 
string  and  until  such  time  as  all  skiers 
and  ski  interests  in  this  country  lend  their 
financial  support  to  the  ski  associations, 
it  is  most  unfair  to  p)oint  the  finger  of 
criticism  at  these  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tions.  .  .  . 

Edwin  D.  Eaton 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 


Your  favorite  ski  slope  is  just 
hourr  away  on  a  United  Main- 
liner®.  And,  on  United  you 
enjoy  “extra  care”  all  the  way, 
from  radar-smooth  flying  to 
careful  handling  of  all  your  ski¬ 
ing  gear.  Fares  are  often  less 
than  First  Class  rail  with  herth, 
and  think  of  the  time  you  save. 
Call  your  nearest  United  office 
or  authorized  travel  agent  today ! 


“One  point  that  bears 
further  explanation  . . 

Sirs: 

We  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
forthright  approach  you  took  in  your 
article  on  ski  safety  in  the  December 
issue.  Ski  accidents  generally  are  re¬ 
garded  as  a  “classified”  topic  by  many 
having  financial  ties  with  skiing.  Very 
often  we  have  heard  the  statement:  “You 
should  not  publicize  accident  statistics 
and  facts  because  it  may  scare  some  peo¬ 
ple  away  from  skiing!”  Our  only  answer 
to  this  would  be  to  point  to  the  vast 
scope  of  safe  driving  campaigns  that  are 
flooded  with  grisly  statistics  and  often 
more  gruesome  pictures;  yet  the  number 
of  drivers  continually  increases!  And,  ac¬ 
cording  to  recent  figures,  the  percentage 
of  auto  accidents  does  not  seem  to  be 
materially  increasing. 

Please  understand  that  we  do  not  con¬ 
done  a  “scare”  campaign  in  an  efiFort  to 
reduce  ski  accidents.  But,  we  do  believe 
that  if  more  skiers  were  aware  of  their 
injury  potential,  they  might  not  take  that 
one  unnecessary  chance.  Our  aim  has 
been  to  promote  ski  safety  on  the  basis 
of  courtesy  and  to  validate  our  c'onten- 
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tions  by  citing  accurate  statistics.  Your 
article  certainly  lends  further  credence  to 
our  claim  that  courtesy  on  the  ski  hill 
often  eliminates  the  need  for  an  expen¬ 
sive  X  ray,  an  X  ray  and  resulting  treat¬ 
ment,  by  the  way,  that  costs  far  more 
than  continuing  instruction. 

There  is  one  point  in  your  article,  how¬ 
ever,  that  bears  further  explanation.  It 
should  be  e.xplained  to  your  readers  that 
the  National  Ski  Patrol  System  actually 
is  the  “safety  arm”  of  the  National  Ski 
Association.  As  a  member  of  the  NS  A, 
and  financially  sponsored  by  it,  the  NSPS 
endeavors  to  promote  ski  safety  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  rescue  work.  Unfortunately,  as 
with  all  aspects  of  organized  skiing,  such 
endeavors  are  far  from  satisfactory  owing 
to  the  lack  of  adequate  funds.  We  have 
found  it  difficult  merely  to  maintain  the 
rescue  features  of  the  NSPS  much  less 
engage  in  the  nationwide  promotion 
necessary  to  an  eflFective  ski  safety  edu¬ 
cation  campaign.  Some  efForts  along  this 
line  have  been  made  through  our  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  National  Safety  Council. 
In  the  winter  of  1957-58,  the  latter  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  entitled  “Ski  Safely”  in 
its  monthly  magazine  that  goes  to  over 
3,000  schools  and  colleges.  The  article 
was  prepared  by  the  NSPS,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  later  made  reprints 
which  still  are  available  from  our  na¬ 
tional  office  for  five  cents  per  copy.  To 
date,  this  concise  summary  on  preven¬ 
tion  of  ski  accidents  has  entered  over 
5,000  schools,  colleges,  clubs,  etc. 

Currently  we  are  endeavoring  to  finance 
nationwide  distribution  of  safety  posters. 
This  work  has  been  generously  under¬ 
written  by  the  National  Association  of 
Ski  Equipment  Manufacturers  and  Dis¬ 
tributors,  but  additional  funds  still  are 
required  if  we  are  to  place  it  in  every 
ski  shop,  area,  club,  school,  etc. 

A  second  and  all-important  facet  of 
our  safety  work  is  one  that  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  your  article.  That  is  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  American  Red  Cross  first  aid  to 
skiers  and  potential  skiers.  The  NSPS  has 
over  600  qualified  ARC  first-aid  instruc¬ 
tors  in  its  ranks  who  devote  thousands  of 
hours  in  instructing  not  only  the  patrol 
but  many,  many  classes  composed  of 
students,  teachers,  PTA  [members]  and 
other  future  skiers  and  their  parents.  Is 
this  accident  prevention?  The  ARC  seems 
to  think  so  as  their  studies  definitely  have 
shown  that  in  industry,  for  example,  ac¬ 
cident  rates  show  dramatic  decreases 
whenever  first-aid  courses  are  given  to 
the  employes.  It  merely  demonstrates 
the  very  simple  philosophy  that  when  an 
individual  becomes  aware  of  the  damage 
sustained  to  the  human  body  by  carex 
lessness,  he  is  less  likely  to  want  to  be¬ 
come  a  subject  for  first-aid  treatment. 

A  third  part  of  our  program  is  actual 
talks  to  ski  clubs  or  other  ski-minded 
groups.  Most  ski  patrol  units  maintain 
special  speakers’  bureaus  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  lecturers  to  any  group  without 
charge.  These  speakers  have  presented 
ski  safety  facts  to  grade  school  classes, 
universities,  television  audiences,  radio 
audiences  and,  in  fact,  to  any  group  that 
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NOVELLA 


after  skiing 
ZIP  into 


4t€i\ke 


after  ski 
boots 


Novslla  M*n*s— Grained  leather  in  zip-  Nov*lla  Classic— Sleekly  designed  in  the  Novsila  SaMnalrs — All-new  idea  in  la- 
per  or  lace  model.  With  vulcanized  sole  con-  Continental  manner.  Ladies'  in  red  and  dies’  cold  weather  footwear.  In  luxurious 


struction.  Black.  $13.95  black  leather,  soft  wool  lined.  $10.95 


THE  HENKE  SWISS  SKI  BOOT  •  242  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

CANADA:  Mario  R.  Gabriel,  Ste.  Adele-en-Haut,  P.  Q.  •  Sport  Centre  Distributing  Co.,  32  Woter  St.,  Vancouver  4,  B.C. 


soft  beige  and  sand  suede.  Wool  lined. 

$12.95 
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FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

Alitalia  “Cortina  Ski  Club" 

Name . 

666  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 

Address . 

Please  send  me  lull  Information  on 

□  Independent  Ski  Tours 

City . Zone . State . 

□  Family  Travel  Plan 

□  Pay  Later  Plan 

My  travel  agent  is . 

Tomorrow  morning  you  can  ski  Cortina,  Kitzbuehel,  Sestri^re,  Cervinia,  St. 
Moritz,  Chamonix  or  Val  d’lsere!  The  fabulous  ski  areas  of  the  Italian,  Swiss, 
Austrian  and  French  Alps  are  just  one  night’s  flight  away  on  Alitalia’s  non-stop 
“Schuss”  Flight  to  Milan.  Leave  any  Saturday — reach  Milan  in  a  record- 
breaking  12^2  hours!  Daily  flights  to  Europe,  including  Paris,  Zurich,  Geneva, 

faiS"?»rfat"$5t6’20  SUNNIEST  SHIPS  ALOFT 

Alitalia,  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Phone:  JUdson  2-8900 
Also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Montreal. 


The  main  accident  deterrent  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  ski  school.  Your  statistics 
show  it  is  the  skier  who  has  had  lessons 
and  has  been  skiing  for  a  couple  of  years 
or  more  who  is  in  the  highest  accident 
bracket,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  find  a 
more  direct  and  faster  approach  to  skiing. 

With  only  a  few  lessons  in  the  old 
system,  a  skier  hasn’t  the  knowledge  to 
handle  the  modem  longer  and  faster  runs. 
Skiers  want  to  learn  faster.  With  a  few 
lessons  in  basic  parallel,  a  beginner  can 
be  shown  how  to  stand  in  a  natural  up¬ 
right  position  and  to  turn  and  stop  witli 
a  slow-motion  controlled  parallel  turn 
with  edge  control,  which  is  important. 

Some  thought  should  be  given  by  resort 
owners  before  hiring  big-name  amateur 
racers  as  the  heads  of  their  ski  schools. 
Ski  instructing  is  a  professional  business 
and  ski  instructors  who  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  to  teach  basic  skiing  to  the  public 
should  be  hired  for  that  important  job. 


is  willing  to  listen.  Here  again,  sufficient 
funds  could  increase  a  hundredfold  the 
effects  of  such  talks  if  it  were  possible 
to  pay  professional  speakers  to  tour  the 
country  and,  secondly,  to  conduct  pro¬ 
fessional  public  relations  programs  that 
would  create  the  demand  for  safety  cam¬ 
paigns  from  multi-audience  media  such 
as  newspapers,  radio  and  television. 

As  with  any  educational  program  it  is 
a  problem  in  communication.  How  can  we 
reach  the  majority  most  effectively?  The 
combined  circulation  of  all  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  the  ski  sport  probably  does  not 
exceed  80,000;  yet  we  must  reach  about 
1,000,000  skiers.  If  we  could  do  this  not 
only  would  our  education  problems  be 
resolved  but  in  all  probability  so  would 
our  financial  ones.  If  each  of  these  skiers 
c'ontributed  only  one  thin  ten-cent  piece 
each  year,  it  woidd  mean  $100,000  to 
devote  to  their  interest.  Yet,  the  NSA 
and  NSPS  are  forced  to  work  with  only 
one-third  of  this  amount  contributed  by 
a  few  thousand  devoted  skiers.  It  is  a 
challenge  both  pecuniary  and  intangible 
in  the  sport— the  manufacturers,  distrib¬ 
utors,  retailers,  gasoline  companies,  air¬ 
lines,  buslines,  railroads,  ski  area  op¬ 
erators,  ski  professionals  and,  in  fact, 
anyone  or  any  firm  who  would  materially 
increase  their  gains  from  any  increase  in 
the  sport’s  growth.  A  combination  of 
financial  support  from  these  groups  plus 
the  support  of  individual  skiers  would 
permit  development  of  an  association 
with  the  sole  aim  of  promoting  skiing. 
And  such  promotion  necessarily  would 
require  .safer  skiing,  research  on  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  better  equipment  and  cloth¬ 
ing  and,  of  most  importance,  complete 
communication  with  the  skier. 

Alton  C.  Melville 
President,  NSA 
William  R.  Judd 
Nat.  Dir.,  NSPS 

Denver,  Colo. 

“Main  accident 

deterrent ...  the  ski  schooi . . .’’ 
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life  on 
fhesno^ 


The  top  racer  .  .  .  has  not  had  the  time 
to  work  with  any  modem  technique.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  Europe 
where  most  schools  are  mn  by  men  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  for  their  racing 
ability. 

The  accident  rate  will  be  cut  when 
more  concentration  is  placed  on  the  be¬ 
ginner  with  modem  parallel  instmction 
as  the  basic  [method]. 

Gus  Johnson,  Director 
Cus  Johnson  Ski  School 
Mt.  Hollybum,  B.C. 
North  Vancouver,  B.C. 


IN  OLD  QUEBEC 


Best  snow  conditions 
in  the  area.  Two  most 
modern  high-speed  T- 
bar  lifts  at  your  door. 
Swiss  ski  school.  22 
comfortable  rooms. 
Well-known  French 
cuisine;  fully  licensed. 
Only  50  mi.  north  of 
Montreal,  P.Q.,  Can¬ 
ada.  I 


“Best  and  most 
realistic  approach 


Sirs: 

This  has  reference  to  the  article  on  ski 
accidents  in  your  December  issue  of  SKI. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  best 
and  most  realistic  approach  that  I  have 
read  to  this  problem  to  date. 

In  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States, 
we  are  alarmed  at  the  percentage  of  acci¬ 
dents  occurring  in  this  sport,  and  feel 
that  it  is  time  that  all  organizations  con¬ 
nected  with  organized  skiing  face  the 
problem  squarely  and  endeavor  to  find 
a  satisfactory  and  safe  solution. 

Jack  O’Brien 
National  President 
Canadian  Ski  Patrol  System 
Toronto,  Canada 


SKI  WEEKS  FROM  $59.50 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


HOTEL  SUISSE 

St*.  Ad*l*.  P.Q.  T*l.  CA  f-3270 
Swiss  Own*r  -  Managtr 


“The  bone  you  save 
may  be  your  own.  . 

Sirs: 

“Track!”  I  have  yet  to  hear  any  skier 
use  that  cry  when  on  the  ski  slope. 
Occasionally,  someone,  when  overtaking 
another  skier,  will  call,  “On  your  left!” 
or  “On  your  right”,  but  this  warning  is 
seldom  used.  I  have  seen  too  often  the 
schussboomer  who  will  fly  straight  down 
the  novice  slope  and  come  to  a  stop 
entangled  in  the  ski  racks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  after  skiing  across  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  skis  (including  mine). 

Then  there  is  the  one  who  will  start 
out  across  a  well-traveled  trail  without 
looking  either  to  left  or  right.  Lifeguards 
at  pools  and  beaches  forbid  any  danger¬ 
ous  antics  in  the  water.  Why  can’t  .ski 
patrols  adopt  a  system  whereby  these 
so-called  “nincomboomers”  will  be  told, 
in  effect,  “Go  take  a  lesson  or  don’t  ski. 
The  bone  you  save  may  be  your  own.” 

Diane  Noe 

Boonton,  N.J. 


■  Under  you,  your  Hedlunds 
are  under  control . . .  almost  seem 
to  read  your  mind.  Yes,  they  are 
the  best  in  multiple  laminations 
of  prime  hickory,  with  hard, 

precision  mounted  edges  . . . 
flawl^  plastic  finish  . . .  built-for- 
spe^  plastic  bases.  They  are  also 
Swedish  craftsmanship  and 
generations  of  ski- making 
skill.  You  know  this  ^lll^ 

because  other  skis  might 
offer  you  some  of  the 


Plan  now  for  your  winter  vacation  in  La  Province 
de  Quebec  —  where  the  snow  is  deep  and  white, 
the  air  dry  and  clear,  the  sun  strong  and  bright. 
You  win  enjoy  warm  French-Canadian  hospitality 
in  comfortable  modem  inns  and  hotels. 

To  help  plan  your  trip,  write  today  for  a  free  copy  of 
SKI  IN  LA  PROVINCE  DE  QUEBEC".  Addreu:  Provincial 
Publicity  Bureau,  Parliament  Buildings,  Quebec  City 
Canada:  or  48  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 


“There  is  more  concern  about 
controlling  accidents.  . 

Sirs: 

My  c-ompliments  to  you  for  having  the 
courage  of  putting  “The  Shocking  Truth 
About  Ski  Accidents”  in  print. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  there  is  more 
concern  about  controlling  accidents  now 
than  there  was  in  the  past.  While  I  was 
doing  some  research  on  the  development 
of  winter  sports  areas,  I  was  shocked  to 


[  same  featurec^rw^yet  they 
still  not  Hemunds. 
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SKI  THE  LAURENTIANS 

NORTH  OF  MONTREAL  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 


VoF  Laun 

Rent  a  MEW 


1200  Stanley  St. 

AND 

MONTREAL 

AIRPORT 

UN.  6-6651 


Holid 


SKIERIZED 

CAR 


MONT  TREMBLANT  LODGE 

Mont  Tremblont.  P.  Q. 

Internationally  famous  French-Canadlan  ski  village 
with  chair  lifts,  T-bars.  tows.  24  CSIA  Ski  School 
Instructors,  50  miles  of  downhill  trails.  Accommoda¬ 
tions  In  Lodge,  Inn  or  your  own  private  Cottage.  Ski 
Weeks  from  $95  Including  all  meals,  lodging.  Ski 
School  and  dally  lift  tickets.  Club  Plan:  reservations 
necessary.  Our  Chateau  Beauvallon  and  Devil's  River 
Lodge  offer  equally  reasonable  rates  with  all  privi¬ 
leges  of  Mont  Tremblant  Lodge.  Write  for  full  Infor¬ 
mation.  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Ryan,  President  A  Managing 
Director. 

CARIBOU  LODGE 

Lac  Supwieur,  P.  O. 

New  ski  lodge  4  miles  from  Mont  Tremblant  North- 
side.  Beautyrest  mattresses.  Hot  and  cold  running 
water  In  every  room.  European  cuisine.  Rates  from 
$6.50  a  day  and  up.  $45.00  weekly  and  up.  Write  to: 
Caribou  Lodge,  Lac  Superleur,  P.Q.  or  phone  St. 
Jovlte  645  R-2i. 

GRAY  ROCKS  INN 

St.  Jovits,  P.  Q. 

80  ml.  N.W.  of  Montreal  on  Route  11.  4  ml.  from 
Mont  Tremblant.  T-Bar  lift  on  Sugar  Peak,  100  yards 
from  Inn.  Home  of  Snow  Eagle  Ski  School.  Real 
Charette.  director  —  skating  —  sleighing  —  riding,  etc. 
Genial  atmosphere — Dancing — Rates  $8-$14  with  meals 
—LEARN  TO  SKI  WEEKS  from  $65.  Write  for  new 
Kodachrome  Folder  S.  Tel.  St.  Jovlte  17.  Harry 
Wheeler,  Host  and  Manager. 


Morin  Hoights,  P.  Q. 

WHERE  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY  CAN  SKI— A  modem 
resort  with  a  friendly  atmosphere.  Skiing  at  our  front 
door.  Modem  lift  serving  Bellevue  slope  and  trails. 
Tows  on  beginner  slopes.  Ski  School.  Ski  Shop.  Cock- 
tall  Bar.  Dancing.  Slelghrldes,  Excellent  Meals. 
Double  with  meals  $7  dally.  All  Ezpeiue  week  $65. 
For  a  variety  we  are  5  minutes  drive  from  Mont 
Gabriel  and  St.  Sauveur  areas.  Tel.  CApltal  6-3737. 

MONT  GABRIEL  CLUB 

Mont  Gobriol,  P.  Q. 

Top-notch  skiing  for  the  advanced  or  novice  on  1,400 
acres  of  the  finest  hills  In  the  Laurentlans.  4  modem 
T-bar  lifts  connect  15  lawn-smooth  slopes  and  well- 
groomed  trails.  .  .  .  plus  rope-tow.  Ski  School — 
equipment  available  on  rental  basis.  Main  Club  and 
cottage  accommodations — superb  cuisine.  On  route  11. 
40  miles  north  of  Montreal,  2  miles  before  Ste.  Adele. 
In  New  York  tel.  worth  2-0096.  For  folder  write 
Mont  Gabriel  Club.  Dept.  O,  Mont  Gabriel,  P.Q. 

CHALET  COCHAND 

St*.  Marguerite  Station,  P.  Q. 

45  miles  North  of  Montreal — New  sanded  Highway — 
Beginners'  slopes,  downhill  trails,  3  T-Bars,  3  rope 
tows  at  front  door.  Renowned  Ski  School.  Skating. 
Sleigh  riding,  ice  Palace  with  bar.  Outdoor  Meals — 
Swiss  Continental  Night  Life,  fondue,  raclette,  etc. 
Informal  atmosphere.  Rates  Including  meals— Dally 
$9.50  im.  Ski  Weeks  $M.95  up.  Write  lor  folder. 
Louis  Cochand. 

THE  CHANTECLER 

Sts.  Adele-En-Haut,  P.  Q, 

The  Laurentlans  finest  resort,  renowned  as  ski  center 
(T-Bar,  Pomallft,  CSIA  School,  etc.  I  with  outstand¬ 
ing  atmosphere.  Only  resort  with  YEAR-ROUND 
POOL  and  CURLING.  Active  Social  program.  Rates 
$11.50-$16.00  dally  (2  to  a  room)  Including  meals. 
"Ski  Weeks”  from  $75  per  person,  all  Inclusive.  For 
details  write  S.  K.  Marin.  (Phone  CApltal  9-35551. 

SUN  VALLEY  HOTEL  SUISSE 

$ts.  Adele.  P.  Q. 

SWITZERLAND  IN  QUEBEC.  2  most  modem  and 
high-speed  T-Bar  lifts,  starting  at  50  feet  from  the 
hotel.  Ski-tow.  10  slopes  (or  beginners  and  experts. 
Ski-school.  Best  spot  (or  trails  In  the  Laurentlaiu. 
22  comfortable  rooms.  Well  known  French  cuisine 
with  Swiss  specialties.  Bar.  dancing.  Continental 
atmosphere.  Learn  to  ski  weeks  from  $59  per  person 
up.  For  information  and  rates  write  us  or  phone  Ste. 
Adele  CApltal  9-3270.  Swiss  owner  and  manager. 


Mont  Tremblant,  P.  Q. 

At  the  foot  of  Mont  Tremblant.  A  smaller  French 
resort  offering  friendlier  atmosphere  and  personalized 
service.  Excellent  food  and  fine  accommodations.  In¬ 
cluding  private  chalets.  Intimate  cocktail  lounge, 
Impromptu  dancing.  Own  ski  school,  beginners' 
slopes,  baby  tow  at  door.  Mont  Tremblant's  2  chair¬ 
lifts,  2  alpine  lifts  (or  the  more  expert.  Deluxe  all 
Inclusive  Ski  Weeks  from  $89.  Tel.  157. 


Mont  Tremblant,  P.  Q. 

Owned  and  managed  by  Roger  Baervoets,  former  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  Mt.  Royal  Hotel  and  (or  17  years 
at  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal.  Capacity  75.  Dally  $6.50- 
$7.50.  American  Plan,  $42-$50  weekly.  Dormitory  ac¬ 
commodation  $5.50.  Truly  French  cuisine  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Cocktail  Lounge.  5  minutes  to  lifts. 
Tel.  St.  Jovlte  138. 

CHALET  DES  CHUTES 

Mont  Tremblant,  P,  Q. 

A  cozy  comfortable  little  Inn  well  known  (or  Its  super 
cuisine  and  friendly  atmosphere.  Located  within  min¬ 
utes  of  Tremblant’s  chair  lift.  Ehrtremely  moderate 
rates — $6-$8  dally.  New  cocktail  lounge,  orchestra. 
Cottages  with  private  showers  available.  Leam-To- 
Ski  Weeks.  Leo  Samson,  Proprietor.  Tel.  St.  Jovlte 
815-2. 


Val  Morin  P.  Q. 

A  superb  resort  just  52  miles  north  of  Montreal, 
paved  roads.  lOOO-ft.  T-Bar  lift;  Rope  Tow,  com¬ 
petent  instruction.  "Slope  Slide”  snack  bar.  SKI 
WEEKS  (exc.  Xmas  wk.i  7  days,  6  nights.  Include: 
Room  A  meals,  T-Bar  &  Tow,  11  consecutive  lessons. 
Movies.  Dancing.  Entertainment.  From  $63.50  per 
person.  Dally  $9-$14.  A.P.  Write  Mrs.  Betty  Gall  lor 
Folder.  Tel.  Ste.  Agathe  1824. 


Mont  Tremblant,  P.  Q. 

"Learn-To-Skl  Weeks"  at  famous  Mont  Tremblant, 
from  $68.50.  Reserve  today!  Use  of  chair  lifts.  T- 
Bars.  tows;  lessons  by  Villa  Bellevue  Ski  School; 
Free  transportation  to  and  from  Mont  Tremblant 
South  side;  7  days.  6  nights,  all  meals.  Write  today 
(or  (older  and  rates.  Rene  T.  Dubois.  Tel.  St.  Jovlte 
480. 

THE  TREMBLANT  CLUB 

Mont  Tremblant,  P,  Q. 

Facing  world  famous  Mont  Tremblant  In  the  center 
of  Quebec's  finest  skiing  area.  Friendly  atmosphere 
with  superior  accommodation  and  fine  French  cuisine. 
Rates.  American  Plan  $10.00  to  $18.00.  All  Inclusive 
learn  to  ski  weeks — Colin  Grace  Ski  School,  member 
C.S.I.A.  For  reservations  write  The  Tremblant  Club. 
Mont  Tremblant,  Que.  or  telephone  St.  Jovlte  224, 
ask  for  folder  "S." 

WIN-SUM  INN 

St.  Sauveur  des  Monts,  P.  Q. 

A  finer  resort  with  a  different  atmosphere.  45  miles 
north  of  Montreal  off  Highway  11,  In  the  heart  of 
the  "LAURENTIAN  SKI  PLAYGROUND.”  Facing 
famous  Hill  70  and  adjacent  hills.  14  tows  within 
radius  of  2  miles.  C.S.I.A.  School.  Private  skating 
rink  Illuminated  at  night — music.  Well  known  for 
finer  meals.  Connoisseur  wine  list.  Cocktail  bar  fully 
licensed.  Modem,  comfortable  rooms.  Steam  heated. 
SPRINKLER  PROTECrED.  Rates  $7.00  to  $12.00 
dally,  American  Plan.  Mrs.  B.  J.  Glaveen,  owner- 
manager.  Tel  Ca.  7-2624. 


Ste.  Agathe-Des-Montt,  P.  Q. 

Luxurious  resort,  center  of  Laurentlan  activities  and 
February  Carnival.  5  minutes  from  Mt.  Kingston  Lift 
and  new  Alouette  Trail.  Rope  tows  and  ski  school  at 
door.  Novice  and  expert  skiing.  $10-$13.50  A.P.  SKI 
HONEYM(X>NS  (Room  with  Bath).  7  days.  6  nlghU. 
All  meals  from  050  FOR  TWO.  All-expense  SKI 
WEEKS  from  $60  per  person.  Polder.  Write  or  phone 
K.  W.  Harrison.  Ste.  Agathe  des  Monts  391  or 
(N.Y.I  LO  5-1115. 

JASPER-IN-QUEBEC 

St.  Donat,  P.  Q. 

SKI  CAPITOL  OF  THE  LAURENTIANS.  4000-(t. 
T-bar  75  ft.  from  Lodge.  Baby  tow.  C.S.I.A.-approved 
ski  school.  SKI  WEEKS  (7  days,  6  nlghtsi  all  winter. 
Includes  unlimited  use  of  T-bar  and  tow,  6  class 
lessons,  room,  19  fabulous  meals  by  Chef  Clement, 
all  hotel  privileges,  nightly  dancing.  From  $77  In 
lodge.  Folder,  ski  map.  Write  P.O.  Box  1003  or  Tel.  57. 


ST.  JOVITE  HOTEL  &  MOTEL 

St.  Jovita,  P.  Q. 

Modern,  comfortable  moM  and  Inn  accommodations. 
Renowned  for  truly  French-Canadlan  hospitality  and 
mlslne.  10  minutes  over  newly  paved  road  to  Mont 
tremblant  lifts.  Theater  and  heated  garage  adjacent. 
American  or  European  plan.  Special  weekly  rates. 
Write  (or  folder  or  tel.  St.  Jovlte  715.  Henry  C. 
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leam  of  the  high  rate  of  accidents  and 
the  acceptance  of  this  as  being  normal. 
One  of  our  hospitals  reported  that  half 
of  their  accident  cases  had  been  injured 
on  the  rope  tow.  Apparently  we  should 
be  as  concerned  about  the  trip  up  as 
well  as  the  trip  down. 

C.  A.  Gunn 
Extension  Specialist 
Michigan  Tourist 
and  Resort  Service 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 


“Too  many  non-skiers  try 
vigorous  skiing.  . 

Sirs: 

In  my  estimation  there  are  two  major 
factors  contributing  to  ski  injuries.  First, 
too  many  non-skiers  try  vigorous  skiing 
and,  second,  release  bindings  are  gener¬ 
ally  set  much  too  tight.  By  non-skiers  I 
am  referring  to  those  individuals  who  ski 
in  order  to  keep  up. 

Release  bindings  are  continuously  sav¬ 
ing  bones,  yet  with  few  exceptions  the 
release  mechanism  is  always  set  too  tight, 
even  by  the  manufacturers  and  those  who 
install  these  bindings. 

The  expert  who  skis  correctly  exhibits 
motions  which  are  devoid  of  abrupt 
jerks,  can  ski  in  deep  powder  as  well  as 
on  packed  slopes  without  the  locking 
mechanism  tied  down  at  all.  The  Ire- 
ginner,  however,  is  pushing,  jerking  and 
twisting  his  legs  and  feet,  in  order  to 
move  his  skis.  He  soon  is  locking  his  re¬ 
lease  mechanism  tighter  and  tighter  be¬ 
cause  he  is  constantly  skiing  out  of  those 
“lousy  contraptions.” 

In  order  to  minimize  ski  injuries  you 
have  to  condiiton  yourself  daily  all  year 
round.  Once  you  are  in  good  shape  it  is 
simple  to  remain  at  that  level. 

Release  bindings  .  .  .  will  continue  to 
save  many  legs.  The  working  mechanism 
should  be  understood  by  every  skier.  The 
locking  device  must  be  kept  looser  than 
you  think. 

We  can  expect  the  accident  rate  in 
California  to  increase  sharply  this  season 
since  the  Olympic  stimulus  is  compelling 
so  many  non-skiers  to  get  into  the  act. 

Peter  J.  Picard,  D.D.S. 
Chairman,  Release  Binding 
Committee,  Northwestern 
Medical  Association 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 


Fly  RLM  overnight  to 
the  ski  lands  of  Europe 


Flights  from  New  York,  Montreal  and  Houston.  Fast 
connections  by  trains  or  buses  to  all  resorts. 

Individual  ski  vacations  feature  two  full  weeks  at  fa¬ 
mous  ski  resorts.  KLM  ThriftAir  Economy  Class  fares 
start  at  $657.20,  $507.20  Family  Plan. 

Ski  Safaris  are  led  by  internationally  known  skiers  and 
personalities.  Lessons  at  Europe’s  most  famous  ski 
schools  may  be  specially  arranged. 

KLM  ShipSide  Plan  enables  you  to  rent  or  purchase  a 
fine  foreign  car  for  your  tour  of  Europe;  saving  pays 
for  your  ski  vacation. 

Write  for  Warren  Miller’s  New  KLM  Ski  Film. 


KLM  Ski  Desk,  430  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22 

Please  send  free  KLM  ski  folder  and  full 
information  about; 

□  Individual  ski  vacations  □  Family  plan 

□  Pay  later  plan  □  Conducted  ski  safaris 

□  Car  purchase  or  rental  plan  □  Ski  school  rates 


Sirs: 

I  was  very  interested  in  your  article 
about  ski  safety  and  ski  accidents  .  .  . 
The  thing  that  I  dislike  so  much  is  the 
expert(?)  skiers  who  come  charging  down 
the  hill  into  the  beginners’  area  ...  I 
find  that  twice  a  day  it  is  wise  to  stop 
and  have  some  hot  soup,  tea  or  coffee 
with  sugar  in  it  .  .  .  When  you  get  tired 
at  the  end  of  the  day  stop.  When  you 
are  tired  you  have  accidents. 

John  Carter 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Address 


State. 


My  travel  agent  is. 
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7  DAYS 


Unlimited 

Skiing 


USE  ANY  TIME  DURING  SKIING  SEASON 


Ski  Capital  of  the  East  I 


SPECIAL 
VACATION  OFFER 

7 Daj/8  UNLIMITED  USE  OF  ALL 
LIFTS  in  Stowe,  serving  both  the 
Mt.  Mansfield  and  Spruce  Peak  Ski 
Areas,  is  offered  by  the  member 
lodges  of  the  Stowe-Mansfield  Associ¬ 
ation  in  cooperation  with  the  Mt. 
Mansfield  Co. 

PRICE:  Adults  $35 
Children  under  14  $25 

This  Special  Vacation  Ski  Lift  offer 
can  be  started  any  time  during  the 
skiing  season.  It  will  be  extended 
beyond  the  seventh  day  at  the  at¬ 
tractive  price  of  $5  per  day  for  adults, 
$3.50  per  day  for  children  under  14. 

A  list  of  member  lodges  of  the  Stowe- 
Mansfield  Association  from  which 
the  above  tickets  should  be  obtained 
upon  arrival  in  Stowe,  is  given  below. 
Reservations  advised ;  phone  or  write. 


EAST’S  MOST 
EXCITING  SKIING! 

Welcome  to  Stowe!  Join  with  ski¬ 
ers  of  all  skills — a  gay  friendly 
cosmopolitan  group  drawn  to  this 
world-famous  ski  center.  No  other 
in  the  East  offers  you  such  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  excellent  skiing  and  lodging 
facilities.  There’s  more  skiing  and 
less  waiting;  capacity  of  all  lifts 
4,885  per  hour.  Be  challenged  and 
intrigued  by  the  great  variety  of 
superb  trails  and  open  slopes.  Join 
in  the  long-remembered  after-ski 
activities.  No  wonder  Stowe  is 
host  to  national  and  international 
champions,  yet  also  is  the  most 
popular  vacation  area  for  begin¬ 
ners  emd  families.  Come  to  STOWE 
and  its  custom-tailored  mountains! 


Come  Have  Fun 
While  Learning! 

At  The  World  -  Famous 

SEPP  RUSCHP 
SKI  SCHOOL 

Nationally  and  internationally  known 
instructors.  An  hour  or  two  will  show 
a  big  difference.  Lessons  divided 
according  to  skills,  firom  beginners  to 
experts,  learning  the  most  advanced 
techniques.  Private  lessons  available. 

SEPP  RUSCHP  SKI  SCHOOL 
A  UNIT  OF  THE 

MT.  MANSFIELD  COMPANY,  INC. 

Sepp  Ruschp,  President  &  Gen’l  Mgr. 


67  Cooperating  Lodges,  Inns,  Motels,  Guest  Homes 


Alpine  Motor  Lodge 
Anchorage,  The 
Andersens’ 

Buccaneer  Motel.  The,  &  Ski  Lodge 
Center  Motel.  The,  &  Restaurant 
Churchill  House  Inn 
Clarks'  Lodge.  The 
Donovan's  Hob  Knob  Inn 
Dresser  Lodge,  The 
Echo,  The 

Edson  Hill  Manor  &  Annex,  The 

Foothills,  The 

Foster  Place 

Fountain,  The 

Gables,  The 

Golden  Eagle  Motel 

Grandview  Farm,  The 


Green  Mountain  Inn  &  Motel 

High  Hills 

Hillman,  The 

Holiday  House  of  Stowe 

Homestead,  The 

Lantern,  The 

Ledges 

Lindenhof 

Lodge  at  Smugglers'  Notch,  The 
Logwood 

Loveland  Home,  The 

Lyons  Nearest  Alt  Lifts  Ski  Lodge 

McMahon's  The 

Meadows  Motel 

Mile-Away 

Misty  Meadows  Farm  iDomitories  onlyl 
Mountain  Chalet 


Mountain  Road  Motel 

Mushkoday  farm 

Pine  Motor  Court 

Rocky  River  Lodge 

Round  Hearth  IDomitories  onlyl 

Rutledges 

Sans  Souci 

Scandinavian  Inn 

Shepards,  The 

Shonio's 

Ski  Inn 

Ski- Lag 

Ski-Mor  Lodge 

Sleepers,  The 

Smugglers'  Inn  &  Chalets 

Snowdrift  IDomitories  only) 

Spruce  Pond  Inn  &  Motet 


Stowe  Motel 
Stowe  Village  Inn,  The 
Stowe -Away 
Stowehof 
Stowe-Tok  Inn 
Stroms  of  Norway 
Ten  Acres  Lodge 
Tetreault's 
Timberholm 
Toll  House  Inn 
Top  Notch 

Trail’s  End  &  Trail’s  End  Cottag* 

Trapp  Family  Lodge 

Tucker  House 

Winterhaus 

Yodeler 


For  NEW  COLOR  FOLDER^  Information^  RESERVATIONS,  contact 
your  favorite  Lodge,  Travel  Agent  or  Housing  Office  of: 

STOWE-MANSFIELD  ASSOCIATION 

Stowe  5,  Vermont  Phone  ALpine  3-7652 
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HART 


METAL 


SKIS 


It's  a  fact!  On  powder  or  hard- 
pock  you'll  ski  smoother,  turn 
easier  on  your  Hart  metals!  Harts 
are  the  only  metal  skis  with 
safety  edges  that  cannot  come 
out  .  .  .  with  bevelled  heels  for 
effortless  skiing. 

HAST  STANDARD 

The  classic  "easy  going"  Hart  for  the 
recreational  skier.  A  revelation  in  skiing. 

Jet  Mack  $79.50 

Citron,  Cherry  Red. 
Flome.Aqua  $84.50 

HART  PROnSSIONAL 

Developed  for  high  speed,  expert  skiing 
under  all  snow  conditions.  Lightning  fasf 
reflex  plus  HARCO  METAL  SPEED  BASE 
gives  instant  response. 

Jet  Block  $94.50 

Cherry  Red  or  Aqua  $99.50 

HART  COMPETITION 

Downhill  and  slalom.  Developed  to  meet 
the  exacting  needs  of  the  racer.  Slightly 
narrower  and  sfitler  than  the  Profes¬ 
sional.  The  last  word  in  high  speed 
maneuverability.  With  HARCO  METAL 
SPEED  BASE. 

Jet  Black  $89.50 

Cherry  Red  or  Aqua  $94.50 

See  your  authorized  Hart  dealer. 


SRiRCtRi 

h 

PANAGRA 


far  exclusive  passenger 
use  at  Chile’s 
great  ski  resorts,, 


The  Legend  of  Dick  Buek 

Sirs: 

The  article  by  Rob  McDonald  about 
Dick  Buek  (SKI,  November,  1958)  was 
a  wonderful  tribute  to  a  great  slder.  I 
was  prompted  to  knock  out  my  impres¬ 
sions  of  first  seeing  him  in  action  in  the 
winter  of  1950-51  while  I  was  training 
for  cross-country  at  Sun  Valley. 

The  early  morning  sun  was  streaking 
low-flying  clouds  below  the  Round  House 
.  .  .  the  snow  was  squeaky,  the  air  frosty 
and  the  patrolmen  coming  up  the  lift 
from  the  bottom  of  Exhibition  were  all 
going  incognito  under  the  lift  capes. 
Since  I’d  finished  my  regal  duties  of 
emptying  garbage  cans  and  sweeping 
floors  in  the  Round  House,  I  thought  it 
might  be  profitable  to  ride  along  with 
the  patrol  in  hopes  of  learning  smnething 
or  just  enjoying  the  association  with  some 
go^  skiers.  While  I  didn’t  know  him, 
except  to  say  hello,  one  unmistakable 
face  showing  over  the  bright  red  parka 
between  the  cape  opening  was  that  of 
Dick  Buek.  His  name  was  continually 
coming  up  in  conversation  but  I  thought 
the  fantastic  stories  about  him  were  exag¬ 
gerated  as  most  skiing  stories  are. 

After  the  ride  to  the  top  of  Baldy, 
the  group  was  informed  by  their  leader, 
Lou,  that  they  were  going  over  to  ski 
out  Easter  which  was  apparently  in 
danger  of  sliding.  Most  of  the  men 
moved  off  over  the  ridge,  but  Buek  was 
asking  Lou  if  he  could  schuss  Christmas. 

I  felt  a  little  sick.  Christmas  is  not  Ex¬ 
hibition  and  has,  no  doubt,  many  rivals 
as  the  most  terrifying  slope  in  the  world, 
but  I’d  been  on  it  the  day  before.  'The 
main  bowl  is  plenty  long  and  I  think 
terminal  velocity  is  probably  reached 
after  two  and  a  half  seconds  on  the  fall 
line,  but  that  wasn’t  what  bothered  me. 
At  the  lower  third,  the  slope  becomes 
slightly  convex  before  shooting  ofiF 
abruptly  left  onto  a  narrow  cat  track. 

I  and  all  the  other  bunnies  had  checked, 
turned,  sitz-marked  and  generally  cut 
that  lower  third  into  what  looked  like 
the  North  Atlantic  during  a  gale,  with 
a  few  moon  craters  thrown  in  for  color. 

'Thinking  that  Dick  was  kidding,  I 
jokingly  suggested  to  Lou,  who  was 
making  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  whim  on  the  pretense  of 
having  to  get  to  work,  that  he  let  Dick 
go  if  he  went  straight  all  the  way  and 
didn’t  waste  any  time.  'This,  of  course, 
was  Dick’s  intention,  but  even  the 
thought  of  heading  down  that  long 
glazed  surface  seemed  completely  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  I  supposed  everyone  was  going 
along  for  the  gag. 

Lou  finally  consented,  and  before  his 
words  had  cooled  oflF  in  the  brisk  clear 
air,  Dick  deftly  swung  around,  skated 
and  poled  by  the  little  clump  of  trees 
below  the  warming  hut,  assumed  the 
bullet  position  and  was  heading  down  the 
straight  trough  approaching  the  speed 
of  sound.  Conversation  among  the  few 
who  were  still  by  the  hut  stopped.  The 
only  sound  was  the  soft  staccato  pat-pat- 
pat  of  Buck’s  ski  tips  as  they  slapped  the 
small  bumps  in  their  headlong  slash  to- 
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ward  the  bottom.  As  he  headed  over  the 
slight  roll,  his  arms  came  off  his  knees, 
the  vertical  motion  became  severe  just 
as  he  slipped  out  of  sight.  Then  it  hap¬ 
pened.  There  was  no  mushroom  cloud, 
only  a  body  flung  up  out  of  those  bumps. 
There  were  ski  p)oles  and  goggles  and 
crazy  gyrations  of  skis  and  arms.  The 
snow  was  so  hard,  there  was  hardly  a 
flurry.  Then  silence,  as  everything 
dropped  below  the  roll. 

When  I  looked  around,  everyone  was 
gone.  The  patrol  had  continued  toward 
Easter  as  nonchalantly  as  though  this 
was  an  everyday  occurrence.  Dick 
couldn’t  be  hurt  so  why  be  concerned. 
Sandra  Tomlinson  (if  memory  doesn’t 
fail),  who  was  also  up  there  watching, 
had  taken  off  down  the  bowl  after  Dick, 
while  I  stood  there  gaping.  She  had 
picked  up  the  remnants— a  cap  and  a 
pair  of  goggles— by  the  time  I  arrived. 
Dick  was  skiing  down  the  cat  track, 
rattling  along  those  blue  ice  grooves  that 
had  been  worn  in  by  hundreds  of  skiers. 
Going  over  and  over  in  my  mind  was 
the  question;  “What  kind  of  man  is  this? 
What  sort  of  person  would  take  off  with¬ 
out  a  second’s  hesitation  into  a  situation 
that  any  reasonable  person  wouldn’t 
think  of?”  But  as  all  the  ski  world  knows, 
this  was  more  than  just  a  bit  of  foolish¬ 
ness.  Dick  apparently  thought  he  could 
make  it.  He’d  done  things  like  this  be¬ 
fore,  so  why  wasn’t  this  ‘reasonable’  for 
him? 

Frankly,  I’ve  seen  some  wing-dings, 
but  I’ve  never  seen  anyone  crack  up 
like  that.  I  expected  to  find  Buek  at  least 
complaining  about  a  few  bniises.  Con¬ 
tinuing  down  the  icy  bobsled  run  toward 
the  lift,  after  taking  one  more  glance  at 
those  terrible  bumps  and  that  impossible 
left  turn,  I  stopped  under  the  lift  just 
as  Dick  swung  overhead.  Looking  up,  I 
asked  if  he  wasn’t  hurt. 

With  a  certain  disdain,  that  only  a 
slder  and  a  man  with  his  unbelievable 
confidence,  ability  and  lack  of  fear  pos¬ 
sesses,  and  sticking  that  jutting  chin  over 
the  back  rest  with  a  slight  grin,  Dick 
replied:  “That  was  a  controlled  fall,  I 
didn’t  know  it  was  going  to  be  so  rough 
down  there!” 

George  Hovland,  Jr. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Sirs: 

Rob  McDonald’s  beautifully  written 
article  on  Dick  Buek  (SKI,  November, 
1958)  brought  back  to  my  mind  an  early 
morning  in  the  late  spring  of  1957  in 
Soda  Springs,  Calif.,  Dick’s  “home  town 
hill.” 

On  the  day’s  first  run  I  was  threading 
my  way  through  the  yard-high  moguls, 
when  suddenly  hearing  sounds  like  the 
ra-ta-ta  of  a  machine  gun,  I  turned  and 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  silhouetted 
against  the  blue  sky,  I  saw  the  blurred 
figure  of  Dick  Buek  streaking  down  over 
the  icy  moguls  at  phantom  speed.  Mid¬ 
way  down  it  looked  lik^  disaster.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  anybody  could 
have  schussed  these  icebergs,  but  Dick 
straightened  out  in  a  split  second  on  one 
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ski  and  then  in  a  low  crouch  took  off, 
sailing  through  the  air  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

Dick  had  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  He 
thrived  on  speed  but  knew  no  fear  and 
the  spirit  that  moved  him  to  incredible 
achievements  has  now  become  the  legend 
that  is  Dick  Buck. 

Bill  Dietrich 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Thoughts  on  Dick  Buck 

Sirs: 

In  re  the  “Indestructible  (though  dead) 
Sweatheart,”  I  imagine  Mr.  McDonald 
would  describe  the  actions  of  a  man  who 
walked  along  the  edge  of  a  building  and 
finally  jumped  off  as  “gallantly  cou¬ 
rageous.”  Although  suicide  may  take 
some  courage,  is  it  really  a  good  idea 
to  glorify  the  process? 

John  T.  Tice 

Redondo  Beach,  Calif, 

Goon  Skis  Next 

Sirs: 

After  skiing  since  1910,  I  find  myself 
in  entire  agreement  with  the  suggestions 
for  shorter  skis  for  beginners  and  old 
people.  My  two-meters  are  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  seven-footers  I  have  used 
for  years.  In  1910  my  eight-footers  were 
considered  wonderful.  In  a  couple  of 
years  I  may  get  down  to  goon  skis. 

Francis  Head 

Bangor,  Me. 

How  much  shorter? 


The  article  in  your  November  issue, 
“You  Should  Use  Shorter  Skis  This  Year,” 
by  Hal  March,  Jr.,  interests  me  greatly. 
This  subject  was  again  mentioned  in  your 
December  article,  “The  Shocking  Truth 
About  Ski  Accidents.” 

Since  my  wife  and  I  have  been  skiing 
for  only  three  years  and  have  five  chil¬ 
dren  who  arf  ardent  enthusiasts,  we  ski 
as  frequently  as  we  can  and  try  to  do  it 
as  safely  as  we  can.  I  can  ill  afford  a 
serious  injury.  We  are  strictly  recreational 
skiers  and  we  enjoy  the  sport  so  much 
that  we  are  anxious  to  get  our  facts 
straight. 

In  summarizing  what  ski  shops  and 
magazines  advise,  it  would  seem  that  the 
recommendation  for  skis  is  that  they  be 
twelve  inches  longer  than  the  skier’s 
height.  Since  none  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  articles  about  shorter  skis  actually 
gives  any  figures,  please  advise  whether 
they  mean  shorter  than  the  standard 
measurements  or  whether  they  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  skiers  who  use  extra  long  skis. 
I  am  five  feet  ten  inches  tall  and  weigh 
170  pounds.  If  there  are  any  facts  avail¬ 
able  as  to  what  is  meant  by  “shorter 
skis,”  please  send  them  to  me. 

George  J.  Bitter 

Belvedere,  Calif. 

•  See  page  77— Ed. 


Stay  and  Ski 

the  Berkshires 


Easily  reached  via  Massachusetts  Turnpike  from 
Boston  or  Taconic  State  Parkway  from  New  York. 


WENDELL 

SHERWOOD 

hotel 

For  ski  week-end  or  winter  holiday, 
you’ll  like  this  friendly  hotel  in 
the  Berkshires.  Near  all  ski  areas. 
300  rooms.  Famous  Smorgasbord  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  Coffee  Shop,  Cocktail 
Lounge.  Special  Skier  and  Group 
rates. 

Telephone  Hlllcrest  5-4511 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


J-BAR 


POMA 


Routes  8  and  23 


0^^  South  Lee 

•  Massachusetts 

“Berkshires  Friendly  Resort” 

Private  novic*  ski  slop*  and  tow. 

Ice  skating.  Tobogganing,  Evening  So¬ 
cial  Program,  Centrally  located  to  10 
major  ski  areas.  Ski  rental. 

“Leam-to-Ski  Weeks,”  $49.50  include 
skis,  poles,  boots.  Instruction,  tow, 
room  and  board.  Write  for  color  folder 
“S," 

OAK  n'  SPRUCE 

So.  Lee  15,  Mass 

— The  Active  Set - 

will  find  a  lobuloua  vacationland  at 

£a$twtr 

LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Rich  In  the  Berkshires  (2  hrs.  from  Boston, 

2  from  N.T.),  Eastover's  informal  atmosphere 
provides  recreationai  facilities  in  a  macniB- 
cent  settinr.  Ontdoor  pooi,  heated  indoor  pooi, 
sports  of  all  seasons,  skUnp,  skatlnx,  snow- 
makina  machine.  Wonderfnl  orchestras  in 
pictaresqae  Carriacc  Room  and  Tallr-Ho 
Bam.  Delicions,  hearty  meals.  Special  Winter 
rates:  San.  to  Pri.  $12  dally.  For  details, 
write  Box  V.  Tel:  Lenox  C25. 

“Now  England's  Outstanding 
Year-Round  Resort” 

AAA  Duncan  Hines 


25  Miles  South  of  Pittsfield 


White  Stallion  Ranch 


Winter  fun,  outdoors  and  indoors,  at 
our  year  'round  resort  in  the  Berk¬ 
shires,  adjoining  popular  Catamount 
Ski  Slopes  .  .  .  complete  with  snow¬ 
making  machine  and  T  Bar  Lift. 
WHITE  STALLION  RANCH  offers 
the  skier  a  friend^,  informal  atmos¬ 
phere  of  blazing  fireplaces,  comfort¬ 
able  accommodations,  ranch  style 
meals,  western  cocktail  lounge,  ice 
skating  day  and  night,  informal  gath¬ 
erings  and  singing,  Saturday  night 
dancing  and  fun,  American  plan. 
Easily  reached  by  car,  bus  or  train. 
Group  rates  on  request.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  write  or  phone  WHITE 
STALLION  RANCH,  Box  308,  S. 
Hillsdale,  New  York,  Fairview  5-6762 

Rt.  23,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


SKI  JUG  END  BARN 

Snow  mAkinc  nut- 

chine»  tows,  new  ^ 

ski  lodice.  toboR- 

ffAninff  parties.  -  /ffTA 

scrnmptioos  fo^s  ^  ^ 

pl«s  the  privACT 

of  Jof  End  Bath's 

ISOd  priTAte  Acres.  ^  ^ 

Inqsire  Abost?  ,  P 

'  Osr  Special  i 

Pscksce  Rates  { 


rite  Box  K  for 
ee  color  folder 


GREAT 

BARRINGTON. 

MASS. 

Tel.  4M 
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•  W  hether  you  choose  fashionable  Megeve-St.  Gervais 
.  .  .  Val  d’ls^re,  the  skiers’  mecca  .  .  .  world-famous  Chamonix 
.  .  .  Emile  Allais’  Courchevel .  .  .  glamorous  Alpe  (THuez,  resort 
of  the  stars  ...  or  any  of  the  other  30  first-class  ski  resorts  in 
the  French  Alps  .  .  .  you  can  be  sure  your  vacation  will  be 
everything  a  winter  sports  holiday  should  be! 

The  bonhommie  in  the  French  Alps  is  as  exhilarating  as  the 
mountain  air!  The  food  and  comfort  and  hospitality  are  in¬ 
comparable!  And  remember  .  .  .  your  dollars  go  further  when 
you  go  to  France!  It’s  not  expensive! 

Choose  from  more  than  1200  superb  modem  hotels,  in  every 
price  range.  Take  ski  lessons  from  official  licensed  instructors 
•—many  of  whom  are  famous  champions.  Use  the  world’s  newest 


and  finest  winter  sports  equipment — including  over  300  ski 
lifts,  tows,  and  cable  cars.  (At  some  resorts,  you  can  even 
ascend  the  slopes  by  helicopter!) 

Stop  over  in  gay  Paris;  it’s  right  on  the  way  to  the  French 
Alps.  Then  go  skiing.  But  take  time  to  ride  the  world’s  highest 
teleferique  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  Western  Europe’s  tallest 
peak.  You  might  even  wind  up  your  holiday  on  a  glittering 
Riviera  beach — only  a  2-hour  drive  from  the  ski  slopes  of  the 
Maritime  Alps! 

There’s  never  a  dull  moment,  day  or  night,  in  the  winter 
sports  resorts  of  the  French  Alps.  And  there’s  never  a  worry 
about  snow  conditions.  Ask  your  travel  agent  about  winter 
holidays  in  France.  Or  write  to: 


THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  TOURIST  OFFICE  .  610  Fifth  Avenue  .  New  York 


,  N.  Y.  \ 
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MOEE  FUN  IN  FKANCE! 


Earl  Little,  Birger  Torrissen,  Heini  Klopfer  end  John  Cress  checking  grade  on  lip  of  mammoth  Olympic  jump's  80-meter  takeoff, 
behind  them  o  vast  expanse  of  new  construction:  Olympic  village  at  upper  left,  massive  concrete  buttresses  of  arena  at  right 


It  looks  like  were  headed  for  the 

finest  Olympics  ever! 

SKI  magazine  presents  an  encouraging  progress  report  on  Squaw  Valley, 
based  upon  first-hand  investigation  by  western  editor  Wolfgang  Lert 


A  tour  of  facilities  at  Squaw  Valley  is  impressive  indeed. 
So  much  has  already  been  completed,  and  the  technical  de¬ 
tails  are  being  handled  so  well!  Although  perhaps  not  ideal 
from  the  spectators’  point  of  view,  everything  looks  good 
for  the  athletes— which  after  all  is  the  important  thing— and 
the  1960  Olympic  Winter  Games  may  well  be  the  best 
ever  held. 

Outside  of  Squaw  Valley  itself,  the  Winter  Olympics 
have  given  great  impetus  to  road  building.  Transcontinental 
Highway  U.S.  40  is  being  made  into  a  four-lane  expressway 
along  large  sections.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  they  will  have 
trouble  completing  this  in  time,  especially  over  the  Donner 
Pass  area,  but  much  has  already  been  done.  The  prettily 
winding  two-lane  road  from  U.S.  40  to  the  entrance  of 
Squaw  Valley  is  now  a  straighter,  duller,  but  infinitely  more 


efficient  four-lane  road,  much  better  for  the  heavy  traffic. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  also  been  done  on  the  road 
leading  into  the  valley— formerly  a  rather  narrow  dirt  road, 
with  little  old  bridges  leading  over  Squaw  Creek  which 
used  to  be  flooded  or  tom  out  every  time  we  had  a  big  rain. 
Now,  at  the  valley  entrance,  and  for  part  of  the  way  into  the 
valley,  this  is  a  huge  paved  area  of  about  eight  lanes,  with 
a  kind  of  turnabout  for  buses  and  cars  where  it  finally  nar¬ 
rows.  From  there  on  it  leads  through  Squaw  Valley  and 
into  the  Olympic  area  as  a  paved  four-lane  highway  over 
three  large,  heavy  concrete  bridges. 

Construction,  with  the  help  of  the  good  weather  late  into 
fall,  is  very  far  along.  Despite  some  leftist-inspired  news¬ 
paper  stories  in  Europe,  it  is  my  impression  that  the  athletes 
are  going  to  be  taken  care  of  better  (Continued  on  page  73) 
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Dove  Bradley  mokes  the  powder  fly  in  New  Zeolond  in  1937.  He  was  notional  nordic  combined  and  European  four-way  combined  chompion 


by  David  Bradley 


DARTMOUTH  IN 
THE  OLD  DAYS 


Part  II  of  Two  Parts 


The  era  of  Prager  and  Durrance 


Modem  skiing— that  is,  controlled 
high-speed  skiing— came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  on  the  sturdy  shoulders  and  stub¬ 
born  legs  of  a  schoolboy  from  Florida 
and  Newport,  N.H.  It  is  hard  now 
even  to  imagine  what  skiing  was  like 
before  Dick  Durrance.  Otto  Schniebs, 
of  course,  taught  control— the  snow¬ 
plow,  the  schtemmmm  chrrrristy— but 
the  plain  fact  was  that  downhill 
speeds  had  already  gone  way  beyond 
these  primitive  techniques. 

The  ultimate  expression  of  the  cut- 
loose-and-cling  school  was  probably 
the  Hochgebirgers,  a  Boston  version 
of  the  British  Downhill  Only  Club: 
Bright,  Livermore,  Page,  Trafford, 
and  others.  Bright  was  their  Ullr. 
They  all  skied  according  to  Bright’s 
Second  Law:  namely,  that  when  a 
heavy  body  is  allowed  to  run  in  a 
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Even  in  the  thirties,  Dick  Durronce's  jackrebbit  style  was  rrodern  in  all  essentials,  as  this  "tempo  turn"  clearly  demonstrates 


•  t 


straight  line  down  a  mile  of  moun¬ 
tainside,  and  is  then  faced  with  an 
impenetrable  spruce  comer— some¬ 
thing  is  bound  to  give. 

Generally  it  was  the  forest,  al¬ 
though  Bright’s  lifetime  presidency 
of  the  Broken  Bones  Club  (five  is  it, 
or  six?)  testifies  to  the  fact  that  an 
occasional  aberrant  stump  or  bough 
got  in  a  good  lick  before  being  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  onslaught  of  Bright 
limbs. 

The  Hochies  were  a  hardy  crew  in 
the  great  tradition  of  the  Inferno 
races.  They  were,  obviously,  a  reac¬ 
tion  to  that  bayside  culture  of  quiet 
desperation,  but  no  one  would  ever 
accuse  them  of  control. 

Into  this  society  of  madmen  with 
steel  legs  and  flattened  eyeballs  came 
a  small,  blue-eyed  phenomenon. 
Appalachia  of  1933  briefly  records 
the  event: 


“Outstanding  individual  per¬ 
formance  during  the  winter  was 
the  complete  domination  of  every 
event  by  young  Durrance.” 

Bom  in  Florida,  of  short  stature  (per¬ 
haps  5'5"),  and  of  a  gentle  artistic 
disposition,  yoimg  Durrance  was 
about  as  unlikely  a  phenomenon  as 
anyone  could  imagine.  But  Dick  had 
lived  twelve  years  in  Garmisch,  en¬ 
tering  men’s  races  while  still  a  yoimg- 
ster,  and  he  had  brought  back  a  long- 
radius  high-speed  turn  which  was  a 
revelation.  The  “tempo  turn”  was,  and 
still  is  in  all  important  respects,  the 
modem  high-speed  turn.  The  Ski  An¬ 
nual  reported: 

“It  seemed  that  all  Dick  needed 
to  do  to  turn  was  to  tip  his  head, 
birdlike,  from  left  to  right,  or 
right  to  left.  When  his  head 
turned  so  did  his  body.” 

Actually  the  Tempo  Turn  was  more 


complicated  than  that.  There  was  one 
brand-new  technical  innovation  which 
Dick  introduced  and  on  which  the 
tempo  depended:  downpull.  Dick 
made  his  own  downpull  attachments 
out  of  mbber  loops,  cut  from  inner 
tubing,  which  ran  aft  from  his  ankles 
to  a  hook  on  his  skis.  Dowirpull  made 
possible  both  his  vorlage  and  the  fine 
artistic  control  he  had  fore  and  aft 
of  his  skis.  'The  mbber  bands  were,  of 
course,  the  precursor  of  many  com¬ 
mercial  models:  the  Superdiagonals, 
the  Amstutz  springs,  the  Kandahar  ca¬ 
bles,  and  finally  the  modem  down¬ 
pull  binding. 

Beyond  this  important  invention— 
downpull— Dick  also  had  two  natural 
physical  attributes  which  would  have 
made  his  style  spectacular  in  any  dec¬ 
ade:  first,  he  had  strong  but  flexible 
ankles,  now  much  talked  about  in  the 
matter  of  “edge  control”;  second,  vor- 
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Apparei  chosen  by  leading  tlii  inifrwc^ort 
everywhere  Fff>4NCONf4' 


FRANCONIA'S 
"SKI-LASTIC". 
STRETCH  A 
PANTS  J 


Dick  Durrance  runs  the  course  he  set  for  the  first  giant  slalom  in  1937  on  the  Head- 
wall  and  Sherburn  trail  at  Mt.  Washington.  Using  amstutz  springs,  Durrance  intro¬ 
duced  downpull — and  the  age  of  controlled  skiing — to  alpine  competition  in  the  U.S. 

lage  mainly  from  the  ankles,  that  is,  Ted  even  took  a  pair  of  light  jumping 
an  upright  body  suspended  on  power-  skis  for  the  downhill  race,  which,  it 
ful  springy  legs.  In  running  at  high  was  assumed,  would  be  a  nearly 
speeds  Dick  literally  flowed  down  a  straight  descent  above  timberline, 
mountain,  wasting  no  time  in  skid-  The  man  of  the  meet  was  a  wild 
ding,  as  though  the  whole  race  course  man  from  Austria,  one  Hannes  Schroll, 
were  one  continuous  easy  motion.  who  came  bounding  down,  legs  apart. 

In  the  fall  of  1934,  with  the  guid-  arms  and  hat  in  the  air,  yodeling,  to 
ance  of  Prof.  Proctor,  Dick  entered  take  both  the  straight  course  and  the 
Dartmouth  College.  He  worked,  slalom.  Dick  made  second  and  third, 
waited  on  table,  and  took  his  studies  and  strange  to  say,  already  people 
seriously.  Sciences  were  a  chore,  and  were  asking,  “What  happened  to 
the  incomprehensible  social  sciences  Dick?”  The  report  of  that  Olympic 
a  matter  for  tearing  of  hair,  but  in  tryout  slalom,  written  by  Charlie 
art,  photography,  and  music  he  found  Proctor,  is  of  some  interest: 
his  place.  There  were  those  who 
thought  he  should  take  up  skiing  as 
a  career,  but  skiing  was  only  a  sport 
to  him,  his  interest  in  it  amateur. 

In  the  spring  of  1935  the  national 
downhill  and  slalom  and  Olympic  try¬ 
out  races  were  being  held  on  Mt. 

Rainier.  Otto  Schniebs  sent  out  Dur¬ 
rance,  Ted  Hunter,  Line  Washburn, 

Bern  Woods  and  Warren  Chivers. 

They  went  loaded  for  deep  powder. 


rfor  Style 
and  comfort 

of  imported 
Austrian  fabric  .  .  . 
finest  quality  wool 
blended  with 
Helanca  nylon. 
Women's  about  $31 
Men's  about  $34.95 


“Durrance’s  first  run  seemed 
good  with  onlv  one  slight  error 
due  to  the  flags  having  been 
changed  after  he  had  looked 
them  over.  His  second  run  looked 
wonderful  from  the  lower  slope 
and  I  thought  he  had  beaten 
Schroll  after  all.  Later  I  found 
he  had  made  a  bad  mistake  in 
coming  over  the  comice  near  the 
start  and  had  fallen  below  a  pair 
of  flags  on  the  steep  slope.” 
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It  is  fair  to  say  that  during  the  next 
six  or  seven  years  Dick  made  aimost 
no  other  mistakes.  He  can  remember 
dozens,  of  course,  but  the  reports  tell 
of  none  and  the  times  deny  their  ex¬ 
istence. 

Dartmouth  sent  Durrance,  Hunter, 
Chivers,  and  Washburn  to  the  Olym¬ 
pics,  which  were  run  very  efRciently 
by  German  officials  and  the  new  Ger¬ 
man  army  under  the  glare  of  Hitler’s 
screams  among  the  Neanderthal  Her- 
renvolk.  In  spite  of  this,  the  Olym¬ 
pics  of  ’36  were  great  races  among 
fine  sportsmen  and  particularly  me¬ 
morable  because  of  Birger  Ruud  who 
won  both  the  special  jump  and  the 
downhill  and  nearly  cleaned  out  the 
alpines.  Birger’s  was  the  clear  joyous  ■ 
shout  of  all  skiers  announcing  to 
whistle-blowers,  entrepreneurs  and  : 
politicians  that  skiing  is  a  sport,  not  ' 
a  military  engagement. 

Dick  was  shooting  close:  eleventh 
in  downhill,  eighth  in  slalom.  In  the 
same  Ruud  voice  were  his  long  jumps 
on  the  Garmisch  eighty-meter  hill;  in 
the  same  voice  were  Warren  Ghivers’ 
jumps,  later,  at  Holmenkollen,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  alpine  races  and  touring  at 
Galdhoppigen. 

That  spring  Otto  Schniebs  resigned 
from  Dartmouth.  His  place  was  given 
to  Walter  Prager  of  Davos,  a  fine  four- 
event  skier.  What  Dick  could  do  and 
demonstrate  so  well,  Walter  could  I 
teach.  In  the  west  Otto  Lang  was  be-  , 
ginning  to  teach  the  same  skills.  The 
era  of  the  wild  man  was  gone  for¬ 
ever;  the  era  of  the  four-event  skier  ! 
had  not  yet  passed. 

Still,  one  problem  remained:  the  , 
horrid  herringbone,  the  slog  uphill,  ; 
uphill.  Skiing  could  never  have  wide  | 
popularity  until  something  w’as  done  | 
about  the  herringbone.  As  far  back  as  i 
1915  skiers  were  questioning.  In  the  j 
reports  of  the  Dartmouth  Winter 
Sports  Council  for  that  year  one  finds: 

“The  engine  to  haul  men  up  the 
gully  on  skis  during  Carnival 
was  discussed  and  the  consensus 
was  that  it  would  prove  imprac¬ 
tical.” 

Exactly  twenty  years  later  Bunny 
Bertram,  an  ex-Dartmouth  skier, 
helped  to  entangle  a  hill  in  Wood-  i 
stock,  Vt.,  with  ropes,  wheels,  and 
an  engine,  and  began  operating  the 
first  ski  tow  in  the  country.  A  year  j 
later  the  DCKH  contrived  an  even  more 
elaborate  clanking  device  on  Oak  j 
Hill,  a  mechanism  which  still  runs  on 
as  though  hypnotized.  J-bar  led  to 

Continued  on  page  64 


for  resorvathns: 


LEARN  TO 

SKI"  weeks 


Address  Mr.  Winston  McCrea,  Mgr., 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho  (or  phone  Sun 
Valley  3311),  or  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
raad.  Room  2566,  Omaha  2,  Nebr., 
or  see  your  travel  agent. 


Your  choice  of  any  week . . .  ■ 
Starting  every  Sunday  from 
now  thru  March  29. 

OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


7  DAY 
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the  skier's 


“Europa"  Imports...  $14.95  to  $49.50 
Sondlor  Domestic  Boots... $8.95  to  $14.95 


Ski  Industry  Views 
Ski  Accident  Problem 


I.  “Skiing  is  the  healthiest  sport  I  know” 


To  the  editors  of  SKI:  The  recent 
article,  “The  Shocking  Truth  About  Ski 
Accidents,”  seems  to  need  some  comment 
from  the  area  operators  and  others  com¬ 
mercially  interested  in  skiing.  It  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  allow  me,  as  president  of 
the  Eastern  Ski  Area  Operators  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  chance  to  write  an  article  on  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  picture.  Since  you 
agreed  to  this,  the  article  herewith,  has 
come  to  my  attention  and  seems  to  fit  the 
bill  so  well,  I  have  submitted  it  in  full, 
rather  than  write  another  article,  using 
parts  of  it. 

— H.  H.  Whitney 


by  Denning  Miller 
President,  Stowe-Mansfield  Association 

Skiing  is  a  sport  that  challenges  the 
heart,  the  courage.  It  has  always  been  so, 
and  if  skiing  is  to  maintain  its  outstanding 
position  as  the  most  popular  winter  par¬ 
ticipation  sport,  it  must  always  have  this 
essential  element,  which  requires  its  de¬ 
votees  to  overcome  their  natural  timidity. 
It  is  this  challenge  which  accounts  for 
the  vigor,  the  vitality  and  the  health  that 
the  skier  brings  away  with  him  from  the 
trail  or  slope. 

Danger  is  the  basic  spice  every  really 
sporting  man,  woman  or  child  requires. 
In  skiing  the  danger  is  the  risk  of  bodily 
injury.  Nobody  denies  it!  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  new,  startling  or  shocking  about  this 
fact.  What  is  indeed  shocking  is  that  an 
American  should  not  measure  properly  a 
risk  against  a  gain.  If  what  American 
youth  gains  from  learning  to  ride  a  horse 
or  shoot  a  gun,  from  playing  hockey, 
football  or  lacrosse  is  to  be  denied,  be¬ 
cause  some  unlucky  youth  has  died  from 
a  hard  block  or  some  unfortunate  girl  has 
broken  her  back  from  a  fall  from  a  horse, 
then  we  had  better  hire  gladiators  as  the 
Romans  did,  to  relieve  our  sporting  in¬ 
stincts. 

What  is  even  perhaps  more  shocking 
is  that  American  journalism  should  seek 
sensationalism  on  a  plane  which  seems 
to  want  to  frighten  us  out  of  what  some 
of  us  like  to  think  is  a  national  heritage 
of  courage.  What  is  indeed  appalling  to 
all  of  us  who  love  the  sport  of  skiing  is 
that  a  reputable  publication  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  the  skier  should  display 
statistics  of  skiing  accidents  as  if  they 
were  some  grizzly  skeleton  produced  from 
a  Victorian  closet. 

Over  the  twenty  odd  years  during 
which  skiing  has  attained  to  present 
enormous  popularity— as  a  sport  that  has 
done  an  important  part  in  increasing  and 
restoring  health  to  modem  living— great 
numbers  of  willingly  anonymous  men  and 
women  have  worked— unpaid  and  largely 
unrewarded— to  minimize  the  risks  nm  by 


those  who  ski.  Anyone  whose  experience 
goes  back  fifteen  or  twenty  years  remem¬ 
bers  the  “good  old  days”  of  untended 
rope  tows,  narrow  trails,  ungroomed 
slopes,  amateur  ski  patrols,  inadequate 
instmction,  primitive  equipment  and  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  attendant 
medical  facilities. 

All  this  at  most  major  ski  areas  has 
been  largely  corrected.  In  general,  the 
larger  and  more  successful  the  area,  the 
more  attention  is  paid  to  grooming  the 
snow  and  to  maintenance  of  uphill  equip¬ 
ment,  to  courtesy,  safety  and  accident 
prevention.  Here  at  Stowe— as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  nation’s  ski  resorts— the 
conscientious,  devoted  skier  has  always 
been  safety-conscious,  and  over  the  years 
this  conscientiousness  has  produced  the 
great  dividends  of  health  and  enjoyment 
that  the  present  postwar  generation  seems 
to  be  enjoying  so  avidly. 

But  today— as  twenty  years  ago— there 
is  little  or  no  mystery  about  the  vast 
majority  of  skiing  accidents.  They  arise 
from  a  comparatively  short  catalogue  of 
human  failings  or  stupidities.  A  statistic, 
to  be  sure,  will  not  disclose  these  facts, 
unless  and  until  we  supply  truth  serum 
to  the  ski  patrol  or  furnish  lie-detector 
equipment  to  our  ambulances. 

For  example,  I  broke  my  leg  many 
years  ago  chasing  a  cute  blond— who 
skied  a  lot  better  than  I  did— down  a 
steep  slope  I  had  no  business  being  on. 
A  person  whose  principal  exercise  from 
Thanksgiving  to  Christmas  has  been  run¬ 
ning  for  the  7:47  should  not  think  he 
can  ski  the  Nose  Dive  seven  or  eight 
times  the  first  time  he  is  out. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  a  mechanically- 
minded  people,  but  if  your  new  set  of 
safety  bindings  is  not  properly  adjusted, 
it  can  bind  your  boots  to  your  skis 
as  securely  as  do  the  hotshot’s  long- 
thongs.  From  childhood  one  has  had  to 
deal  with  the  force  of  gravity;  yet  there 
are  skiers  who  do  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  motions  which  produce  a 
smooth  and  excellent  turn  on  the  downhill 
side  of  a  bump  can  easily  residt  in  a  bad 
fall  if  tried  as  you  enter  a  hollow. 

My  partner,  Larry  Heath,  and  I  have 
a  lodge  up  Edson  Hill  in  Stowe.  Usually 
we  know  when  a  guest  is  due  for  a  bad 
fall.  There  is  a  cockiness,  an  assumption 
that  he  or  she  has  it  made,  that  all  this 
talk  about  the  difficulties  of  skiing— about 
technique,  snow  conditions,  control  and 
equipment— is  not  really  applicable  to  a 
courageous,  well-coordinated  person  such 
as  he  or  she  is. 

Sometimes  they  will  listen  to  us  when 
we  put  in  a  word  or  caution;  sometimes 
they  do  not.  Often  they  are  lucky  and  get 
nothing  worse  than  a  bad  shaking  up 
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when  they  catch  an  edge  or  a  turn  doesn’t 
go;  occasionally  they  end  up  with  the 
sprain  or  break  that  ends  their  skiing  for 
that  year.  Most  of  them  come  back  and 
are  then  smart  enough  to  know  that  this 
is  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  what  skiing  has 
become  to  them. 

There  is  of  course  in  all  the  above  this 
element  of  luck;  the  snow  bunny  lying 
laughing  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow 
pitch,  the  windblown  knoll  with  the  little 
rock  that  catches  a  sliding  edge,  the  new 
technique  not  perfectly  mastered,  etc.  But 
this  is  true  of  all  life:  in  driving  a  car, 
crossing  a  street,  even  in  taking  a  bath 
or  cooking  a  dinner. 

Indeed,  as  the  devoted  skier  is  so  apt 
to  remark,  skiing  is  not  just  a  sport,  but 
a  way  of  life.  Without  the  element  of 
luck,  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  life  would 
be  a  sorry,  dull  business.  In  life  likewise 
it  is  clearly  a  matter  of  personal  choice 
how  hard,  how  enthusiastically  one  wants 
to  live  it.  This,  too,  is  true  of  skiing. 

No  doubt  we  could  protect  both  the 
young  and  the  old  from  folly  or  tempta¬ 
tion,  but  to  the  same  extent  we  would 
lose  the  teachings  of  the  hard  school  of 


experience,  in  which  alone  most  charac¬ 
ters  are  formed  and  tempered.  We  tried 
it  in  this  country  forty  years  ago  with 
a  “noble  experiment”  and  found  out  it 
was  noble  only  in  intention  and  not  in 
any  practical,  useful  result. 

Skiing  is  a  sport  that  does  more  for 
more  people  than  any  other  I  know.  This 
is  not  just  because  it  takes  place  out  of 
doors  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  impact 
of  modem  living  most  heavily  taxes  our 
bodily  and  nervous  systems.  The  thing 
that  makes  our  hearts  pound,  that  cleans 
out  our  lungs  and  puts  new  tone  and 
vigor  in  our  muscles  is  that  our  courage 
is  tested.  If  there  were  no  danger,  we 
would  not  need  to  master  a  fearful 
imagination  nor  would  we  experience  the 
glow  of  health  that  comes  from  success¬ 
fully  meeting  a  recurring  challenge. 

That  the  risk  in  skiing  has  been  steadily 
reduced  over  the  years  and  that  this 
trend  will  continue  into  the  future  is  en¬ 
tirely  secondary  to  the  fact  that  without 
an  element  of  danger  the  skier  will  no 
longer  gain  the  dividends  of  physical 
and  spiritual  health  which  all  of  us  derive 
from  a  favorite  sport. 


11.  “Skiing  needs  a  foolproof  safety  binding” 


by  WiLLi.vM  Parrish 

“Johnny  Seesaw’s,"  Peru,  Vermont 

Orchids  to  SKI  for  December’s  accident 
article.  This  is  the  most  constructive  story 
the  magazine  has  ever  nm.  People  may 
criticize  it  until  they  consider  that  SKI’s 
audience  of  enthusiasts  won’t  quit  skiing 
because  of  risks.  The  article  should 
stimulate  ski  dealers,  area  operators  and 
patrols,  binding  manufacturers,  and— who 
knows?— maybe  even  “organized  skiing,” 
to  make  really  serious  efforts  to  find  the 
answers  to  this  injury  problem,  which 
so  handicaps  the  growth  of  the  sport.  In¬ 
juries  can  be  practically  eliminated  if  the 
necessary  time,  money  and  energy  are 
devoted  to  the  problem. 

The  “hush-hush”  attitude  about  in¬ 
juries  taken  by  organized  skiing  in  the 
past  is  nonsense.  No  problem  is  ever 
solved  until  clearly  defined  and  widely 
recognized.  There  is  a  superlative  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  NSA,  its  divisions,  or  the 
NSPS  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  public 
that  supports  them,  by  organizing  and 
leading  the  search  for  the  answers.  The 
average  skier  doesn’t  care  a  hoot  about 
racing,  instructor  certification— even  the 
Olympics.  He  is  vitally  interested  in 
avoiding  a  broken  leg. 

At  “Johnny  Seesaw’s,”  we  believe  the 
final  answer  lies  in  perfecting  safety 
bindings.  Apologies  to  the  sensibilities  of 
Mr.  Judd  of  the  NSPS  for  using  the  term 
—but  it’s  part  of  the  skiing  lingo,  just  as 
is  “bear  trap”  for  “toe  iron.” 

We’ve  had  long  experience  with  safety 
bindings,  having  started  selling  Hjalmar 
Hvam’s  Saf-Ski  in  1940,  when  release 
binding  sales  in  the  east  were  one  percent 
of  the  total.  They  now  amount  to  ninety 
percent,  which  in  itself  is  clear  evidence 
of  their  merit  and  the  real  need  for  them. 

Since  1940  we  have  used  or  studied 
every  make;  we  have  wholesaled  first  the 
Saf-Sld,  then  the  U.  S.  Star,  to  which  we 


recently  added  the  Stowe  Flexible  Bind¬ 
ing  as  a  most  promising  new  development 
in  the  field.  We  have  come  to  .some  con¬ 
clusions,  after  long  observation.  Release 
bindings  will  never  really  be  safe  until: 

1.  They  require  no  adjustment— so 
neither  the  ski  shop  nor  the  skier 
can  change  the  release  setting. 

2.  Their  release  is  fully  effective  at 
high  or  low  speeds,  without  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  best-known  makes  give 
least  protection  in  a  slow  twist. 

3.  They  are  100  per  cent  secure  against 
unwanted  release  at  any  skiing 
speed,  regardless  of  adjustment. 

Patrolmen  at  any  major  ski  area  will  con¬ 
firm  this  observation:  a  properly  adjusted 
safety  binding  is  reasonably  sure  to  work 
at  speeds  above  fifteen  miles  per  hour, 
when  the  skis  are  subject  to  a  sharp  shock 
in  a  bad  twist.  But  most  bindings  are  very 
apt  to  fail  to  open  when  a  release  is 
needed  at  low  speeds  and  the  skis  are 
subject  to  a  slow  twist,  in  which  the 
element  of  shock— or  impact— is  missing. 
This  explains  the  many  fractures  that 
occur  in  spite  of  a  “safety  binding,” 
ranging  from  sprains  to  spiral  fractures. 
And  it  is  the  slow  skier— novice  or  inter¬ 
mediate— who  most  needs  protection. 

“Johnny  Seesaw’s”  is  also  a  sld  lodge, 
run  on  a  membership  basis.  Like  all  inn¬ 
keepers,  we’re  in  a  position  to  see  much 
more  clearly  than  the  shops,  the  patrols, 
the  areas  or  “organized  skiing”  just  how 
seriously  injuries  affect  the  sport.  We 
know  dozens  of  people  having  the  time, 
money  and  inclination  to  ski,  who  simply 
won’t  start,  because  they  can’t  afford  to 
be  laid  up  with  a  broken  leg— no' matter 
how  small  the  risk,  in  terms  of  business, 
professional,  job,  or  family  responsibili¬ 
ties.  We  have  heard  of  ofBces  in  New 
York  who  have  told  their  employees  that 
a  skiing  fracture  will  mean  a  discharge. 
They  want  workers,  not  convalescents. 

Continued  on  page  39 


Join  the  shift 


Skiers  are  having  more  fun  with  Pomalift. 


Everywhere,  Pomalifts  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  popular  as  more  and 
more  skiers  discover  Poma’s  safe, 
easy  ride  and  minimum  waiting 
time. 

Ana  now,  Pomalift,  recognizing  the 
special  .equirements  of  American 
ski  resorts,  announces  new  services 
and  models  for  1959. 


NEW  IMPROVEMENTS: 

•  oimpiirieu  tow  hangers  with  in¬ 
creased  elongation  feature  .  .  . 
permitting  fewer  intermediate  tow¬ 
ers,  even  on  irregular  profiles. 

■  Special  anti-derail  switches  and 
supporting  plates. 

•  Simple,  inexpensive  return  guide 
.  .  .  aligns  itself. 

•  Easier  alignment  of  tower  sheaves. 

•  Modified  cable  button  for  less 
maintenance. 

•  New  tubular  towers  fabricated  in 
the  United  States  for  a  faster  de¬ 
livery. 

NEW  MODELS: 

•  Economical  single  and  double  high- 
capacity  chairlifts  with  low-cost, 
tested  grips. 

•  Light  and  heavy-duty  T-Bars  at 
no  great  increase  in  cost  over  the 
standard  Pomalifts. 

•  Special  design  Top-Drive  Poma¬ 
lifts  and  Double-Slope  Pomas  for 
utilization  of  both  sides  of  the  hill. 
(Plus  our  tested  standard  models) . 

SPECIAL  SERVICES: 

•  Complete,  expert  engineering  of  ski 
areas. 

•  Spare  parts  strategically  located 
throughout  the  USA. 

•  Service  contracts. 

•  Low-cost  installation  by  trained 
crews. 

•  Frequent  free  inspections  by  fac¬ 
tory  representatives. 

•  Operation  and  maintenance  train¬ 
ing  conferences  and  bulletins. 

AND  NOW: 

•  Small  down-payments. 

•  Cash  discounts  and  early-order 
discounts. 

•  Easy  terms  for  qualified  clients  at 
low  interest  rates. 

Th«  new  Fomalift  for  *59  gives  mere  fun 

tor  your  customers  .  .  .  mere  profit  for  you. 

Write: 

POMAUFT.  INC 

1025  West  3rd  Avenue 

Denver  23,  Colorado 

Or  phone  collect: 

ALpine  5-5066 
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SHOCK  ABSOltBER 


"fHERNDs. 

slashes  vacuum  bottle 
breakage 

Rugged  construction  with  new  “Shock 
Absorber”  to  protect  glass  filler  against 
breakage  .  .  .  convenient  cup  handle  .  .  . 
Triple  guaranteed  performance  and  qual¬ 
ity!  All  are  exclusive  features  which  make 
vacuum  bottles  by  THERMOS  first  choice 
of  skiers  and  all  sportsmen  who  want  hot 
or  cold  refreshment  along  the  trail. 


THE  AMERICAN  THERMOS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
NORWICH,  CONNECTICUT 

n  Can't  Be  THERMOS  Quality 
without  the  THERMOS  Trademark 


Karl  Schranz:  Hottest 
Young  Man  on  Skis 

An  unknown  Austrian  teenager  may  continue 
the  greatest  winning  streak  in  FIS  history 

by  Tony  Kail 


A  hunched,  dark  figure  hurtled 
from  the  edge  of  the  trees  into  the 
final  100  yards  of  the  steep  interna¬ 
tional  downhill  course  at  Cervinia, 
Italy,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Matterhorn.  Skis  glued  together,  poles 
tucked  up  under  his  arms,  goggled 
eyes  glued  on  the  finish  line  below,  he 
gained  momentum  rapidly  down  the 
precipitous  course.  His  large  racing 
numeral  5,  black  on  white,  was  eas¬ 
ily  visible  to  the  grouped  spectators 
below. 

“It’s  the  Austrian,”  went  up  the 
cry.  “Here  comes  Schranz!” 

Then  the  only  sound  on  the  crisp 
April  air  was  the  clicking  and  chat¬ 
tering  of  the  Kastle  hickory  skis  over 
the  hardpack.  The  skier  lurched  over 
a  dangeious  mound  and  dip  seventy 
feet  from  the  finish  line.  With  a  fu¬ 
tile  mid-air  effort  to  regain  his  bal¬ 
ance  he  lit  on  one  ski,  fell  sidewards 
and  backwards,  and  spun  across  the 
electric  beam  in  a  confused  swirl  of 
snow,  skis,  and  poles. 

There  was  an  anxious  silence  as  an 
official  helped  him  to  a  dazed  and 
wobbly  standing  position.  Then  a  loud 
speaker  announced  the  time  for  “num¬ 
ber  five,  Schranz,  Austrian,”  and  the 


crowd  cheered  the  obvious  winner, 
who  had  just  set  a  new  course  record 
and  wrapped  up  his  fourth  straight  in¬ 
ternational  combined  championship  in 
sixty  days. 

Nineteen-year-old  Karl  Schranz  of 
St.  Anton  am  Arlberg  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol  had  pulled  off  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  finishes  of  1958  or  any 
other  year,  to  climax  an  incredible 
two  months  of  racing.  In  Austria, 
Norway,  France  and  now  Italy,  in 
four  of  the  most  hotly  contested  com¬ 
petitions,  he  had  won  the  combined 
championship  against  the  top  skiers 
of  eight  coimtries.  In  three  of  them 
he  made  a  grand  slam  by  taking  first 
in  all  three  events— slalom,  giant  sla¬ 
lom  and  downhill.  Even  the  fabulous 
Toni  Sailer  had  never  had  such  a  sea¬ 
son. 

True,  Sailer  had  won  the  two  big 
ones,  the  Winter  Olympics  in  1956 
(taking  three  gold  medals  for  the  first 
time  in  alpine  skiing  history)  and  the 
1958  FIS  world  championship  com¬ 
bined  in  Bad  Gastein,  Austria,  last 
February.  But  Sailer  has  announced 
he  is  concentrating  on  his  movie  ca¬ 
reer  and  his  new  hotel  in  Kitzbiihel. 

Sailer’s  retirement  gave  hope  to 
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In  most  spectacular  finish  of  the  year,  Schranz  capped  fourth  straight  combined  win 
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such  rivals  as  the  United  States’  Bud 
Werner,  Switzerland’s  Roger  Staub, 
Germany’s  Ludwig  Leitner,  the  sev- 
enteen-year-old  blond  flash,  and  oth¬ 
ers  of  international  stature  from  Italy, 
France,  Canada  and  parts  west.  But 
now  the  black,  ominous  cloud  of  Karl 
Schranz  has  cast  its  shadow  over  the 
Alps,  and  towards  Squaw  Valley  way 
out  in  California. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  the  ski 
world’s  puzzled  query,  “Where  has 
this  guy  been?”  is  easy.  He  has  been 
right  there  under  their  noses.  Not  if 
they  were  among  those  scrambling 
spectators  edging  the  course  to  see 
Sailer  buzz  by,  then  packing  up  their 
tents  to  leave,  all  interest  in  the  other 
racers  gone.  This  writer  saw  a  down¬ 
hill  race  in  Kitzbiihel  last  January, 
the  famed  Hahnenkamm  races,  where 
almost  8,000  departed  their  vantage 
points  like  ants  as  soon  as  Sailer 
passed.  For  them  the  race  was  over, 
or  at  least  the  interesting  part. 

In'  the  same  Hahnenkamm  race 
Sailer  fell  about  half  way  down  the 
second  run  of  the  slalom,  during  a 
desperate  attempt  to  equal  or  better 
an  Austrian  teammate’s  first-leg  time. 
As  he  fell  over  a  pole,  got  up  and  fell 
again,  a  groan  went  up  from  all  the 
watchers  as  far  as  the  finish  line.  As 
the  fact  became  obvious  that  Sailer 
was  out  of  the  slalom,  the  crowd, 
again  about  8,000  people,  broke  for 
their  cars  and  the  village.  The  remain¬ 
ing  contestants  skied  their  hearts  out 
before  500  to  700  loyal  lingerers. 

One  of  the  racers  in  the  slalom  was 
Schranz,  who  fell  just  before  the  fin¬ 
ish  line  on  his  second  run,  but  this 
time  did  not  slide  across  the  finish 
line.  The  homely  stripling,  ju.st  nine¬ 
teen  years  old,  slight  of  build,  intent 
and  unsmiling— so  different  from  the 
dashing  Sailer— could  not  have  been 
more  obscure.  The  possibility  that  he 
might  develop  into  a  greater  all- 
around  competitive  skier  than  Sailer 
had  occurred  to  no  one,  other  than  a 
fiercely  loyal  group  in  St.  Anton.  The 
people  from  this  village  are  expert 
judges  of  ski  flesh,  having  watched 
many  young  men  from  their  village 
go  out  and  take  firsts  in  races  all  over 
the  world,  the  Olympics  included. 

One  of  those  villagers  was  the  late 
Hannes  Schneider.  Another  who 
brought  fame  to  St.  Anton  was  hand¬ 
some  Toni  Spiss,  Olympic  medal  win¬ 
ner  in  1952.  Spiss  has  been  the  Aus¬ 
trian  team  coach  for  four  years,  since 
before  the  1956  Olympics  and  Sailer’s 
phenomenal  triple  win. 


^Utah’s  18  developed  ski  areas  are  world 
famous  for  fun  . .  .  for  sun  . . .  and  for  snow. 
Make  this  your  year  to  Ski  Utah! 


Utah  Tourist  &  Publicity  Council 
Utah  State  Capitol,  Dept.  312 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Molterer  (who  fell  once,  but  managed 
to  come  in  second).  It  was  a  great  day 
for  Austria!  Sailer  became  the  darling 
of  the  ski  world.” 

Still,  to  this  year,  Toni  rarely  won 
a  slalom,  whereas  Schranz  wins  every 
event  with  equal  ease.  Look  at  his 
record  time  in  the  Cervinia  downhill 
race.  Go  back  to  the  highly  regarded 
Arlberg-Kandahar  races:  in  1957,  at 
eighteen,  Schranz  was  the  combined 
A-K  champion,  winning  Sailer’s  down¬ 
hill  specialty  and  taking  second  in 
the  slalom.  In  1958  he  won  all  three 
events— slalom,  giant  slalom  and  down¬ 
hill!  Ernst  Hinterseer,  one  of  the  reg¬ 
ulars  on  the  Olympic  Austrian  team, 
broke  his  leg  trying  to  beat  Schranz’ 
slalom  time. 

Karl  then  went  on  to  Norway, 
where  he  skied  ofiF  with  the  combined 
Holmenkollen  championship,  winning 
both  downhill  and  slalom.  Then  at 
Val  d’Isere,  France,  a  spellbound 
crowd  of  5,000  saw  the  world’s  best 
skiers  hurl  themselves  against  the 
posted  times  of  Schranz,  and  when 
the  snow  settled,  it  was  the  same 
story.  Schranz,  the  Austrian,  had  won 
every  event  again!  Cervinia  followed, 
and  the  1958  events  were  over. 

This  series  of  clean  sweeps  in  all 
events  proved  Schranz  had  no  weak¬ 
ness.  Unlike  Sailer,  who  skied 
through  his  races  tempestuously,  this 
boy  made  them  all  seem  easy. 

“Convinced?”  ask  the  villagers  of 
St.  Anton.  “What  season  of  Sailer’s 
can  you  compare  with  those  sixty 
days?” 

I  queried  Toni  Spiss  about  the  FIS 
championships  at  Bad  Gastein  in 
which  Sailer  won  the  combined.  I 


“I  consider  Schranz  already  to  be 
one  of  the  great  skiers,”  Coach  Toni 
Spiss  told  this  writer  at  Cervinia. 
“Don’t  misunderstand  me  if  I  com¬ 
pare  the  skiing  styles  of  Sailer  and 
Schranz.  The  world  knows  Sailer  as 
king.  To  compare  Karl,  a  relatively 
unknown,  to  Toni  seems  like  talk  of 
cabbages  and  kings,  but  there  is  a 
definite  basis  of  comparison.” 

“A  funny  thing,”  Spiss  continued, 
“but  even  the  Austrian  public  paid  no 
attention  to  the  numerous  races  that 
Karl  kept  winning,  while  the  names 
of  Christian  Pravda,  Molterer  and 
Sailer  were  music  to  their  ears. 
Schranz  was  almost  a  child  and  was 
working  hard  in  St.  Anton  supporting 
his  widowed  mother,  waiting  for  the 
local  races  and  his  chance  in  the  sun. 
The  fact  that  he  was  Austrian  cham¬ 
pion  seven  times  in  junior  and  senior 
categories  went  unnoticed  outside  of 
Austria,  almost  entirely  so  in  Austria. 
Don’t  ask  me  how.” 

Spiss  looked  out  over  the  Aosta 
valley,  past  Cervinia,  and  smiled. 

“Actually,  when  Toni  Sailer  went 
to  the  Olympics  in  1956,  just  two 
short  years  ago,  he  w'as  almost  un¬ 
known  and  was  not  expected  even  to 
race  in  the  slalom.  His  specialty  had 
been,  and  is,  downhill  racing.  He  was 
w'eak  in  slalom,  the  specialty  of 
Anderl  Molterer,  his  fellow  Kitz- 
biiheler,  who  consistently  won  this 
everit  in  international  races.  Sailer’s 
larger  size,  six  feet,  and  heavier 
weight,  195  pounds,  w'ere  actually 
handicaps  around  the  slalom  poles 
where  lightning  shifts  and  twists  are 
essential.  Yet,  win  he  did,  not  only 
his  specialties  but  the  slalom,  beating 


and  then  some! 


Styled  for  action  .  .  .  cut  for  comfort 
,  . .  Profile  trail-tested  Ski  Wear  not 
only  looks  well,  but  behaves  well  on 
the  slopes  —  and  off.  Professionally- 
tailored  of  superb,  weather  -  resistant 
fabrics . . .  Profile’s  ski  apparel  wears 
well,  too.  For  all  the  family  ...  at 
all  fine  stores. 


CARTER  A  CHURCHILL  CO.,  LEBANON,  N.  H. 


Schranz  (left)  receives  congratulations  from  his  coach,  slalom  specialist  Toni  Spiss 
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wondered  why  I  hadn’t  heard 
Schranz’  name  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  event.  He  told  me  a 
story  that  made  even  Sailer  blink 
when  he  heard  it. 

“Before  each  race  oflBcially  starts,” 
Spiss  explained,  “two  forerunners  clear 
the  track  and  give  the  various  timers 
a  chance  to  check  their  devices.  On 
each  of  the  t\vo  legs  of  the  slalom, 
Schranz  was  a  forenmner.  On  both  of 
his  runs,  unannounced  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  or  other  skiers,  Schranz  had  the 
two  fastest  times  of  the  day.  He  would 
have  actually  defeated  the  winner  by 
three  or  four  seconds,  an  almost  un¬ 
heard  of  margin  over  an  international 
field!” 

That  was  Sailer’s  last  race,  and  the 
only  if  somewhat  unfair  basis  for  com¬ 
parison.  Toni  was  great  that  day  and 
added  the  second  big  one  to  his  Olym¬ 
pic  laurels. 

“When  the  chips  are  down,  as  I 
learned  to  say  in  the  States,  when  it 
counts  most.  Sailer  is  unbeatable,  or 
has  been.  You  can’t  take  that  away 
from  him.” 

Spiss  pointed  out  that  Schranz’ 
private  life  in  St.  Anton  was  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  youth’s  dedication.  Up 
at  6  a.m.  to  practice  runs  in  every 
condition  of  snow  throughout  the  win¬ 
ter.  He  skis  three  or  four  hours,  then 
goes  to  work  in  a  sport  shop  in  St. 
Anton  village.  His  father,  now  dead 
a  few  years,  was  a  minor  employee  of 
the  railroad,  putting  no  luxuries  in 
the  path  of  young  Karl.  His  work  at 
the  sport  shop  supports  himself,  his 
mother  and  his  kid  brother  Helmut. 
Karl  is  determined  that  his  skiing  will 
not  interfere  with  his  education  and 
goes  to  commercial  school  at  night  in 
his  “spare  time!” 

As  Spiss  points  out,  “Karl  is  still 
improving!  He  has  set  course  records 
this  year  on  runs  that  stood  for  many 
years,  and  then  went  back  and  broke 
his  own  record!” 

That  seems  to  bode  no  good  for  the 
hapless  Werners  and  Staubs  and  Leit- 
ners  that  will  face  him  in  1960.  And 
what  if  Schranz  breaks  a  leg? 

Spiss  says:  “Don’t  forget  the  names 
of  Ernst  Falch  and  Toni  Mark,  both 
from  St.  Anton.  Ernst  is  junior  cham¬ 
pion  of  Austria  and  has  already  beaten 
most  of  the  ‘seniors.’  He  is  seventeen 
years  old.  Mark  is  eighteen,  and  has 
won  many  events.  Then  there  are 
Hias  Leitner,  Pepi  Steigler,  Egon 
Zimmerman,  all  under  twenty-five. 
No,  there  is  no  concern  in  Austria 
about  Sailer’s  retiring.” 


JUST  WHAT  IS  A  SUGARBUSHf 
Vermontly  speaking,  it’s  a  grove  of 
maple  trees,  mother  to  the  flapjack, 
and  a  dum  good  thing  to  have  on  the 
south  forty.  At  SUGARBUSH  VALLEY, 
most  of  the  bush  has  been  cleared 
so  you  can  bash.  The  aerial  lift  — 
longest  in  America  —  hustles  you  up 
A  BIG  UNCLUHERED  MOUNTAIN 
aboard  warm  snug  gondola  cars  in 
complete  privacy  if  you  want  to  talk 
things  over  with  a  clos*  friend.  In 
that  line,  you  will  >  discover  that  we 
are  blessed  with  more  than  our 
share  of  beautifully  BOGNERED-BY- 
BUCHMAYR  BOHOMS,  observable 
by  bird-watchers  in  THE  HANGOVER 
BAR  or  swinging  silkily  down  our 
TAILORED  ALPINE  GLADES.  Maybe 
it’s  because  PETER  ESTIN  offers  the 
creme  de  la  creme  of  young  Austrian 
coaches  and  after-hour  Schuh-platt- 
lerer  partners  in  his  ski  school.  Or 
because  this  is  SKIING  ON  A  GRAND 
SCALE;  versatile,  exciting,  accessible, 
friendly,  and  .  .  .  excuse  me,  my  ride 
is  leaving 


RESTAURANTS  —  LODGES 
PRACTICE  AREA  —  T-BAR 


For  further  information 

Write  to  Jack  Murphy,  Manager 

Or  call  Waitsfield  50. 


In  the  Green  Mountain  National  Forest 


for  healthy  skis 


GLAZITI 

piadiio  . 

SKI  BAI 
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Bose  lodge  at  Mt.  Snow,  Vt.,  this  season  has 
acquired  a  "skyscraper"  wing,  heated  pool, 
expanded  Norse  House  shop— while  the  mountain 
got  another  double  chair  lift  to  the  summit! 


Stein  Eriksen,  ski  school  head,  with  pretty  instructor 
Bente  Larssen  in  front  of  Aspen  Highlands'  elegantly 
conceived  base  lodge.  Two  Riblet  double  chairs  serve 
wide-open  terrain  at  the  new  Colorado  ski  paradise 


No  one  photograph  can  even  faintly  suggest 
the  wealth  of  skiing  potential  at  Mammoth  Mt. 
Calif.,  where  a  luxury  ski  lodge  costing  much 
more  than  o  million  dollars  opened  this  season 


Brito  Lumkuhl,  restouranteur  Armando  Orsini,  Erika  yon 
Morgen  and  instructor  Alois  Schofflinger  at  the  spanking 
new  base  lodge  of  Sugorbush  Valley,  Warren,  Vt.,  where  the 
country's  biggest  gondola  lift  now  is  in  operation 
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Not  so  long  ago 
ski  developments  in 
the  million-dollar  class 
were  very  few  indeed,  but 
now  million-dollar  babies 
are  being  dropped  in 
skiers*  laps  right  and 
left,  east  and  west. 

Here  is  a  look  in  at 
a  few  plush  playgrounds 
you  can  enjoy  this 
very  season,  and 
which  promise  to 
grow  even  bigger 
and  better  in  the 
years  to  come. 


Model:  ‘'AIROUi’ 


lona 


over 
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SWITZERLAND”  by 


S-t-r-e-t-c-h  Pants 


Skiers'  Paradise? 


Three  New  Books 
on  How  to  Ski 


MM  i?/veR  <rUN 


The  New  Official  Austrian  Ski  System. 
Edited  by  the  Austrian  Association  of 
translated 


Professional  Ski  Teachers; 
from  the  German  by  Roland  Palmedo. 
126  pages,  large  format;  numerous 


Skiing  on  twelve  trails  that 
delight  skiers  of  every  skill  and 
age  .  .  .  from  the  new,  gentle 
"Grasshopper"  for  beginners 
to  the  "Fall-Line",  steepest 
in  New  England  .  .  . 


Skiing  snow  that  is  always  as 
good  as  the  best  to  be  had  in 
the  East . . . 


to  Wedeln,”  as  the  subtitle  has  it.  We 
have  waited  a  long  time  for  this  book: 
well  over  two  years,  during  which  its 
message  has  more  profoundly  influenced 
American  skiing  than  any  development 
since  the  Arlberg  system  and  downpull 
binding— while  no  more  than  a  handful 
of  American  skiers  had  read  it  in  the 
original  German,  or  studied  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  sequences  of  photographs. 

It  remained  for  SKI  magazine,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  publications,  to  expound 
wedeln  and  the  new  style  in  skiing  for 
the  American  public.  The  ski  schools 
were  gradually  persuaded,  and  wedeln  is : 
here  to  stay. 

Yet  this  book  is  not  primarily  about  ^ 
wedeln.  It  is  a  detailed  outline  on  what 
and  how  to  teach  people  who  want  to 
learn  to  ski  in  the  mountains.  It  incorpo¬ 
rates  every  new  idea  on  teaching  and 
skiing  technique  advanced  during  the 
past  several  years,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
this  reviewer  has  the  last  as  well  as  first 
word  on  most  of  these  ideas.  It  is  no 
I  exaggeration  to  say  that  today,  every  ski 
instructor  must  be  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  content  of  this  book  in  order  to 
be  worth  his  salt. 

This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  col¬ 
laboration  among  the  top  Austrian  pros— 
Rudi  Matt,  Toni  Seelos,  Friedl  Wolfgang, 
et  al— who  worked  together  for  years  on 
development  of  a  unified  teaching  sys¬ 
tem.  The  book  itself  owes  its  thorough 
organization  and  brilliant  presentation  to 
one  man  primarily,  Stefan  Kmcken- 
hauser,  head  of  the  Austrian  govem- 


Attractive  shelters,  top  and 
bottom,  hospitable  inns,  good 
food,  a  ski  school  where  you’ll 
have  fun  while  you  learn. 


The  coldest  part  of  skiing  is  that  long,  chilling 
ride  back  up.  But  you’ll  arrive  at  the  top,  warm 
and  relaxed,  if  you  carry  heated  Jon-e  Warmers 
in  your  pockets  or  Jon-e  Body  Belt  or  Muff. 
Jon-e  Warmers  are  beauti- 
fully  chrome-plated  and  f  k 

ruggedly  made  to  warm  I  >  I 

you  a  lifetime.  1  V* 

Fully  guaranteed.  To  ^>er- 
ate,  fill  with  Jon-e  Fluid 
and  ignite.  There  is  no  flame. 

Carry  in  flannel  carrying  ■«^W1 

bag  provided  with  each 
warmer.  Lights  Ciga-  11 

RETTES,  Too!  Simply  insert  i  L 

cigarette  into  the  hole  at  ^  f 

the  t<m  of  the  warmer  and  ^ 
puff.  Works  in  any  wind. 

STANDARD  SIZS  heats  all  day  on  1  filling  (1  oz.) 
of  fluid.  Lights  cigarettes,  yet  costs  less  than  a 

lighter.  Flannel  bag  included . $3.95 

WANT  SIZS  for  extreme  cold,  heats  for  2  full 
days  on  one  filling,  lights  cigarettes .  .  .  $4.95 


Come  to  MAD  RIVER  GLEN  where  you'll 
find  a  friendly,  personal  atmosphere  ...  a 
veritable,  uncrowded  Skiers’  Paradise! 


MM  divest  GLtN 


In  the  "Snow  Corner  of 
New  England" 


Naw  JON-E  MUFF  for  skiers,  hunters,  football 
fans.  Zipper  pocket  holds  a  heated  Jon-e  Warm¬ 
er.  Adj.  belt  Duckies  around  the  waist.  Feather- 
lisht  to  wear,  never  in  the  way,  the  _Jon-e 
Muff  is  beautifully  made  of  water  resistant 
poplin,  100%  wool-lined.  Colors:  Red  or  brown. 
Muff  only . $3.50 


Naw  lON-B  BODY  BELT  hold  2  heated  Jon-e 
Warmers  over  the  kidneys,  where  the  shivers 
start.  Worn  over  all  clothing  it  keeps  your  en¬ 
tire  body  warm.  A  must  for  skiers,  hunters, 
ice  fishermen.  Colorfast  scarlet  red.  Body  Belt 
only . $1.95 


CONTINENTAL  TOUCH:  authentic  Helvetian  shield 
on  the  sleeve  of  White  Stag’s  all-Nylon  parka. 
Teamed  with  exclusive,  new  s-t-r-e-t-c-h  pants 
in  stripes.  In  dyed-to-blend  Ski-Matic  Colors. 
Switzerland  Parka  $15.95.  \ 


at  tki  shop*,  hdw*.,  and  sporting  goods  counlort 


D«pt.  $M-2,  620  $.  9th  Strict,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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“The  Technique  of  the  Austrian  Ski 
Champions,”  it  was  made  and  edited 
under  Kruckenhauser’s  supervision  at  St. 
Christoph  and  is  distributed  in  this 
country  by  E.  J.  Mauthner,  Box  231, 
Dept.  S,  Cathedral  Station,  New  York  25, 
N.Y.,  on  either  a  sale  ($150.00)  or  rental 
($15.00)  basis. 

This  black-and-white  silent  film  is  pos¬ 
sibly  the  most  exciting  presentation  of 
sheer  skiing  skill  ever  made,  and  features 
terrain  that  God  might  have  created  for 
just  this  purpose.  In  its  present  form, 
minus  commentary,  it  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  being  poorly  organized,  however. 

A  good  plan  for  any  interested  ski  club 
would  be  to  have  one  of  its  members— an 
expert  skier,  or  instructor— study  the  book 
and  film  both,  in  order  to  explain  to  the 
audience  what  the  motion  picture  is  try¬ 
ing  to  convey. 

Skiing  .  .  .  with  Pfeiffer.  By  J.  Douglas 
Pfeiffer;  with  introduction  by  Willy 
Schaeffler.  96  pages,  large  format;  over 
300  photographs  by  John  M.  Stephens. 
Privately  printed,  available  from  J.  D. 
Pfeiffer,  Box  918A,  Big  Bear  Lake,  Calif. 

For  the  intermediate  skier  who  is  all 
confused  about  wedeln,  reverse  shoulder, 
made  and  the  rest  of  it— for  the  typical 
American  enthusiast,  in  other  words— 
here  is  the  book  that  can  straighten  him 
out,  improve  his  skiing  and  even  teach 
him  a  few  tricks,  all  in  the  painless  Pfeif¬ 
fer  manner.  No  how-to-ski  book  has  ever 
so  flaunted  pedagogical  proprieties  or 
provided  so  much  entertainment  while 
succeeding  admirably  at  instmcting  the 
reader. 

Pfeiffer’s  point  of  departure  is  what  he 
calls,  in  a  rare  lapse  into  gobbledygook, 
the  “whole  turn  concept.”  No  matter 
what  sort  of  downhill  christie  you  make, 
you  must  (a)  get  your  weight  off  the  skis, 
(b)  turn  your  skis  while  they  are  un¬ 
weighted,  (c)  change  your  edges  at  the 
same  time,  and  (d)  allow  your  skis  to 
sideslip  and  control  the  skid.  He  then 
analyzes  the  various  methods  of  un¬ 
weighting,  turning,  etc.,  describes  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  winds 
up  with  the  view  that  all  the  much-dis¬ 
cussed  turns,  from  rotation  to  wedeln, 
have  their  good  points,  and  one  ought  to 
be  able  to  perform  them  all,  and  what’s 
all  the  argument  about  anyway? 

This  is  the  most  easy-to-understand 
and  helpful  book  now  available  to  recre¬ 
ational  skiers.  The  many  photographs  and 
action  sequences  are  excellent. 

The  New  Invitation  to  Skiing.  By  Fred 
Iselin  and  A.  C.  Spectorsky.  244  pages; 
photographs  by  Lloyd  Arnold  and 
Ferenc  Berko.  Simon  and  Schuster.  $4.95. 

In  the  revised  version  of  this  American 
skiers’  bible,  we  have  a  truly  complete 
and  up-to-date  guide  for  skiers  of  all 
abilities.  For  the  beginner  there  are 
chapters  on  choosing  ski  clothing  and 
equipment,  riding  the  various  kinds  of 
lifts,  etc.  For  experienced  skiers,  there  is 
plenty  of  sound  discussion  of  the  fine 
points  of  technique. 

Continued  on  page  70 


They  are  smooth  and  steady  on  any  snow.  On  Northlands, 
turns  are  easier — “racer”  sharp  edges  bite  into 
hard  snow  and  hold.  Northlands  advanced  struc* 
tural  design  checks  vibration  and  prevents 
chatter  and  drift.  They  flow  over  bumps. 

You’ll  be  proud  to  own  colorful,  exciting 
Northlands — 100%  rugged,  shock  resistant  hickory. 

Wrh*  forfr—  catalog  aHd"How  to  Ski"  booUot — 2325  Eadicatt  Straat,  Dapt.  IIS,  St.  Paal  14,  Hiaattals 
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It  Was  a  Long  Road 
For  Killington  Basin 


Developer  Preston  L.  Smith  Has  Encountered  Problems 
Galore  in  Conquering  Vermont’s  Second  Highest  Summit 


by  Bud  Abbott 

Killington  Peak,  second  highest  in  and  trails  and  slopes  already  de- 
Vermont’s  Green  Mountain  Range,  is  veloped  have  a  total  vertical  drop  of 
no  newcomer  to  summer  resort  busi-  1,500  feet. 

ness,  but  skiing  is  another  story.  As  a  resort  Killington  got  its  start 

Preston  L.  Smith,  long-suffering  de-  about  1879  when  a  Rutland  man  built 
veloper  of  Killington  Basin,  may  have  a  rustic  cottage  at  the  top  of  the  car- 
been  ready  on  certain  occasions  to  riage  road  which  traversed  the  south- 
agree  with  an  eighteenth  century  visi-  em  flank  and  terminated  just  below 
tor  who  claimed  Killington  was  “de-  the  peak.  He  enlarged  the  building 
signed  by  nature  more  for  the  habita-  and  Killington’s  summit  became  a 
tion  of  beasts  of  prey  than  for  the  popular  goal  for  summer  excursion- 
abode  of  man.”  ists  in  the  horse  and  buggy  era.  In 

Smith’s  monumental  preserverance,  those  days  unathletic  tourists  drank 
however,  has  transformed  Killington  their  fill  of  the  “breathtaking”  view 
into  an  “abode  of  skiers.”  Three  Poma-  and  the  pure  spring  water  and  did 
lifts  take  skiers  up  Mt.  Snowdon  and  some  fishing  in  Pico  Pond  four  miles 
part  of  Killington.  Another  Poma  away.  The  Killington  jaunt  remained 
serves  the  practice  slope.  Access  to  the  popular  until  the  early  1900s  when 
area  is  by  way  of  a  five-mile  state-  the  hotel  burned.  After  that  porcupine 
constructed  road.  hunters  and  snowshoers  were  the 

Seven  miles  of  trails  and  slopes  are  principal  pleasure  seekers  frequenting 
serviced  by  8,000  feet  of  lift  lines,  but  Killington. 

this  is  only  the  beginning.  There  is  a  In  weaker  moments  Smith  may  have 
third  mountain,  Skye  Peak,  and  the  contemplated  giving  Killington  back 
triplets  form  a  two-mile-long  basin,  to  the  porcupines  and  snowshoers,  but 
Skye  Peak  will  be  opened  next  season  he  was  determined  that  it  should  be  a 
and  eventually  four  more  Pomalifts  ski  center.  Over  three  years  ago  he 
and  two  chair  lifts  will  be  added.  The  began  the  Sisyphus-like  task  of  push- 
base  area  is  2,500  feet  above  sea  level,  ing  ski  trails  and  lift  lines  up  Killing- 


YhaniKit 
SIct  Sock 


A  new  concept  in  ^oo% 
warmth  and  comfort 
...  air  pockets  in  Wig- 
wam’s  thermal  knit 
hold  body  heat  and 
provide  extra  cushion- 
ing.  Ask  for  Wigwams 
at  leading  sporting 
goods  and  department 
stores.  Norway 

WIGWAM  Mills.  INC  ^ 

Shoboygon,  Witcontin 
ktmki  tamMibLIl.  IM,  OmNc 


and  arnryday  wtor.  loo) 


Ski  ALASKA 


Writ*  for  fr*«  feldar 

Pacific 
Northern 
Airlines 

1626  Exchang*  Building 


hKifK  NotrtittH  Autums 


Soottia  4,  Wosh. 


ON  RT.  11 -A,  UC0NIA-6I1F0RD,  N.  H. 

2250^  T-Bar  Lift 
3200  Foot  Chair  Lift 

Only  $4*00  «  day 
includas  all  lifts. 

Special  family  A  waakly  rotas 
Cortifiad  Ski  Instructor,  Rontals 
Ownod  and  Oporatod  by 
Bolknap  County 


Times  hove  changed  since  this  gay  nineties  picture  of  the  Killington  House  was  token. 
Skiers  hove  now  captured  Killington  Peak,  Vermont's  second  highest  mountain  summit. 
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ton  and  getting  a  good  access  road. 

Smith  started  where  three  previous 
failures  had  left  off— trying  to  get  a 
road  into  the  almost  inaccessible  basin. 
Investors  were  reluctant  to  put  up 
money  for  a  ski  area  stranded  in  the 
wilderness;  the  state  didn’t  want  to 
build  a  road  to  a  non-existent  resort. 
Smith  proposed  putting  investors’ 
money  into  escrow  in  anticipation  of 
a  road.  The  highway  proposal,  how¬ 
ever,  was  turned  down.  Two  years  of 
effort  evaporated  and  money  already 
put  in  had  to  be  returned  to  investors. 

With  only  his  determination  left. 
Smith  started  a  utility  road  of  his  own 
to  bring  in  equipment  and  tackled  the 
job  after  once  more  rounding  up 
enough  investors  and  setting  up  an¬ 
other  escrow  account.  This  time,  in¬ 
terested  Rutland  parties  supported  the 
road-building  project  and  the  1957 
legislature  appropriated  the  money. 
There  seemed  to  be  nothing  lacking. 

Nothing,  that  is,  except  the  road 
which  was  not  built  in  1957.  Smith 
continued  to  commute  through  mud 
and  disappointments,  clearing  lift 
lines,  laying  out  trails,  raising  money 
—and  planning.  In  1958  his  dream  be¬ 
gan  to  materialize.  The  paved  access 
road  was  built,  the  first  lifts  were  in¬ 
stalled,  the  lodge  was  erected  and 
other  facilities  were  completed  in  the 
initial  phase  of  Killington  Basin’s  de¬ 
velopment. 

Located  off  Route  4  between  Rut¬ 
land  and  Woodstock,  Killington  Ls 
easily  reached  by  main  highways  from 
metropolitan  areas.  There  are  2,000 
overnight  accommodations  within  a 
twenty-mile  radius. 

K-Basin  has  something  for  every¬ 
one  from  novice  to  expert.  Beginners 
as  well  as  intermediates  and  experts 
can  ride  to  the  top  of  Snowdon,  at 
3,600  feet,  or  Killington,  and  find 
descents  from  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to  two  miles  in  length  to  fit  their  skills. 
The  basin’s  altitude  and  peculiar  loca¬ 
tion  amidst  a  cluster  of  nine  high 
peaks  should  make  skiing  possible 
early  and  late.  (Last  April  there  were 
120  inches  of  snow  on  the  mountain.) 

Skye  Peak  will  offer  more  inter¬ 
mediate  and  expert  skiing  and  when 
4,241-foot  Killington  Peak  itself  is 
conquered  by  a  6,000-foot  cabin  car 
chair  lift,  the  basin  will  become  a  full- 
fledged,  year-round  resort.  And  once 
more,  tourists  who  are  immune  to  the 
ski  fever  can  enjoy  the  view  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  Skiers  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  skiing. 


CluhsHt 


yifeasel !! 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

P.O.  Box  408  Dover,  Delaware 

“World’s  largest  stock  of  Weasel  Parts” 

Phones  RE  4-5956  &  RE  4-5957 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF  SKIING  EQUIPMENT 
PIBERHOFER 

with  heel  adjustment 

HANDMADE 


ALPINE  SKI  SHOP 

155  Friend  St.,  Adams,  Moss. 

ALPINE  SPORTING  GOODS  CO.  INC. 

143  East  49th  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York 
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AT  TH€  1958  FIS 
5  Gold  Medals  of  6 
4  Silver  Medals  of  6 
3  Bronxe  Medals  of  6 
3  out  of  4  Medals  in 
the  Combined 


IN  THE  1956  OLYMPICS 
1 1  Medals  out  of  1  8 


SKI  GEAft 


Prison  camp  inmates  build  ski  lodge,  erect  Doppelmayr 
T-bar  at  state-owned  resort  overlooking  Lake  Superior 


Doppelmayr  double  T-bor  is  big  feoture  of  the  Porcupine  Mts.  ski  oreo'which  has  been 
built  primarily  with  lobor  from  Michigan  prison  comps.  Area  overlooks  Loke  Superior 


More  top  skiers  use  KASTLE 
than  all  other  skis  combined 


KASTLE  unequolled  by  ony  other  skill 
SEE  TOUR  DARTMOUTH  DEALER 


by  Jack  Moore  and  C.  Meacham 


Michigan  skiers  are  getting  a  bar¬ 
gain  at  Porcupine  Mountains.  At  this 
state  forest  resort  near  Ontonagon  they 
enjoy  facilities  valued  at  about 
$750,000  which  cost  them  as  tax¬ 
payers  only  a  fraction  of  that  sum. 
This  blissful  state  of  afFairs  is  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  prison  camp 
inmates  who  are  helping  the  conserva¬ 
tion  department  develop  Michigan’s 
recreation  areas. 

Not  all  the  benefits  accrue  to  skiers, 
although  they  can  indulge  their  favor¬ 
ite  pastime  at  less  cost  because  of  the 
program.  OflBcials  have  found  the 
prison  camps  beneficial  to  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  prisoners  and  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  increased  prison  popu¬ 
lation  and  lack  of  worthwhile  em¬ 
ployment  for  inmates. 

Twelve  such  camps  with  about 
1,200  inmates  dot  the  state.  Their 
contribution  to  the  development  of 


public  lands  has  been  sizable  during 
the  post-war  years.  The  Porcupine 
Moun tails  ski  area  has  been  one  of 
the  major  projects.  Prison  camp  in¬ 
mates  installed  the  first  Doppelmayr 
double  T-bar  lift  in  the  country  at 
Porcupine  and  they  built  the  ski  lodge 
with  its  rental  shop,  rest  rooms,  first 
aid  room  and  snack  bar  from  lumber 
cut  off  the  slopes.  Its  replacement 
value  is  set  at  $15,000. 

Tax-paying  skiers  being  hauled 
swiftly  to  the  top  of  Porcupine  while 
they  enjoy  the  sweeping  view  of  Lake 
Superior  can  take  pleasure  in  knowing 
that  the  labor  cost  them  only  twenty- 
five  cents  a  day.  The  total  daily  up¬ 
keep  for  a  prisoner  in  the  camps  is 
$2.57.  Michiganites  can  also  be  sure 
that  the  type  of  work  and  leisure  time 
prison  camps  provide  away  from  the 
steely  clang  of  cell  doors  and  the  gray 
gloom  of  prison  walls  is  helping  the 


KASTLE 

worlds  champion  ski 


More  top  skiers  use  KASTLE 
than  all  other  skis  combined 


KASTLE  unequolled  by  ony  other  skill 
SEE  TOUR  DARTMOUTH  DEALER 


Low-Cost  Labor  Helps 
Build  Porcupine  Area 
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individual  prisoner  on  his  way  back 
to  a  more  wholesome  civilian  life. 

The  saving  on  installation  of  the 
T-bar  alone  was  considerable.  After 
the  initial  appropriation  of  $65,000  for 
the  lift,  installation  cost  was  nominal 
by  comparison  with  the  cost  for  a 
privately-owned  area  and  represented 
a  saving  of  about  $50,000. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  double 
T-bar  is  the  ability  of  the  lifts  to  oper¬ 
ate  independently.  Two  lifts  are 
powered  and  controlled  from  one 
building  and  use  the  same  towers,  but 
can  be  run  separately.  On  weekdays 
when  traffic  is  light,  only  one  lift  is 
needed.  On  weekends,  when  business 
picks  up,  both  lifts  can  be  used. 

Besides  the  T-bar,  Porcupine  has 
three  rope  tows  to  service  its  seven 
trails  for  novices  to  experts,  ranging 
up  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length.  Approximately  20,000  skiers 
patronized  the  area  last  year  and  con¬ 
servation  ofiBcials  anticipate  no  letup 
in  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  they 
expect  a  steady  increase,  especially  in 
weekday  patronage. 

ACCIDENTS 

Continued  from  page  27 

And  we  sincerely  believe  that  per¬ 
fected  safety  bindings  can  and  will 
eliminate  ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  skiing 
injuries  within  a  very  few  years,  if  the 
dealers  will  really  study  them  and  offer 
only  the  effective  ones  to  their  average 
customers.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  the 
hotshots  use— a  fast  skier  is  well  protected 
in  any  of  the  well-known  release  bind¬ 
ings.  But  the  slower  novice  and  inter¬ 
mediate  skiers  suffer  the  vast  majority  of 
the  injuries.  It  is  they  who  support  the 
sport  and  most  need  protection. 

If  organized  skiing  will  really  get  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  subject;  evaluate  the 
bindings  now  made;  and  put  a  seal  of  ap¬ 
proval  on  only  the  effective  ones,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dealers  and  the  public- 
letting  the  chips  fall  where  they  may— 
the  “perfect”  safety  binding  won’t  be 
long  in  forthcoming. 

Here  above  all  is  a  direct  challenge  to 
Mr.  Judd  and  the  NSPS.  Highly  respected 
by  the  public,  the  national  patrol  is  also 
in  the  best  position  to  make  a  serious, 
impartial  and  constructive  investigation 
of  release  bindings  as  well  as  area  main¬ 
tenance  practices,  and  to  publish  its  ob¬ 
servations  in  the  ski  journals.  In  spite  of 
the  interest  of  many  individual  patrol¬ 
men,  the  directors  of  the  NSPS  have  al¬ 
ways  taken  a  negative  attitude  toward 
safety  bindings,  comparable  to  that  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Judd  in  his  December 
letter,  and  in  effect,  have  damned  them 
with  faint  praise,  and  let  it  go  at  that— 
rather  than  going  to  work  to  determine 
the  basic  requirements  for  an  effective  re¬ 
lease  binding. 


INTERNATIONAL  AERIAL  TRAMWAY  1 
CORPORATION 

420  Market  Street  •  San  Francisco 


lor  folder  and  information  please 
write  to: 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  SERVICE 
CORP.,  HANOVER.  N.  H. 

In  Canada  please  contact; 

CANADIAN  A.  B.  C.  COMPANY,  LTD., 

333  PORT  ROYAL  AVENUE  W 
MONTREAL  11,  P.Q. 


T-BAR 

SKI  LIFT 

RECOGNIZED  EVERYWHERE 
AS  THE  WORID'S  FINEST 


Is  it  true  that  on  week-days  at 
the  North  Wind*  they  bring  out 
the  undented  ping-pong  balls? 


Wilmington,  Vt.  HOmestead  4-S4T6 
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longer  days,  more  sun,  more  fun! 


-That’s  Spring  SkHng  h  New  England 


Plan  now  to  treat  yourself  to  the  best  skiing  of  all.  March  is  grand  and 


as  the  poet  might  have  said,  “Oh,  to  be  in  New  England,  now  that  April's 
there.”  You’re  relaxed  in  the  warmth  of  the  Spring  sun  and  you’ll  find 
your  skiing  better  than  ever.*  Enjoy  a  leisurely  lunch  while  acquiring 
a  summer  tan.  You’ll  still  have  plenty  of  daylight  left  for  a  full  after¬ 
noon  of  skiing.  And  travel  is  a  snap  for  roads  are  cleared  of  winter  snows. 


For  full  information  on  Spring  Skiing  in  New  England  write  to 
Ski  Magazine,  Dept.  Spring,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 


MAD  RIVER  GLEN 
Spring  Skiing  at  its  best. 
Operated  ’till  April  27th 
last  year.  T-Bar,  Chair 
Lift  with  Mid-Station.  Ski 
upper  or  lower  trails — 12 
to  choose  from  at  this 
wonderful  Skiers’  Paradise. 
Waitsfleld,  Vermont. 


RUTLAND-KILLINGTON  - 
PICO 

More  late  Spring  snow  be¬ 
cause  the  Rutland  Region 
lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
snow  belt.  Wonderful  ac¬ 
commodations  and  apres 
ski  gaiety.  Write  Rutland, 
Vermont  C  of  C  for  de¬ 
tails. 


PLEASANT  MT. 
Maine's  ■  OWLT  emm-  lift. 
4300  feet  long  &  double. 
2000'  T-bar.  Rope  Tow. 
Skiing  into  April.  $3.M 
daUy  mid-week,  $4  week¬ 
ends.  On  Route  302, 
BRIDGTON,  Maine. 


CRANMORE  MT. 
SKIMOBILE— The  world’s 
only.  Ilannes  Schneider 
Ski  School.  New  East  Slope 
Development  serviced  by 
double  chair  lift.  New  Po- 
malift.  Capaci^  2S00  skiers 
hourly.  Ski  Shop.  Rental 
Equipment. 


CANNON  MT. 
Franconia,  N.  H.  Combine 
sim  tanning  and  glorious 
skiing  this  spring  on  the 
Alpine  slopes  of  Cannon 
Mt.  Good  Skiing  into  Late 
Spring.  Brochure :  Recrea¬ 
tion  Division,  Concord, 
N.  H. 


DUTCH  HILL 

Spring  Skiing !  A  Golden 
Tan— Warm  Sun — Cold 

Ni^ts — Soft  Breezes — and 
a  Wonderful  Com  Snow! 
TRY  IT  AT  DUTCH  HILL, 
Heartwellville,  Vermont. 


MT.  SNOW 

Swim  &  Ski,  Dip  &  Dunk, 
a  tropical  tan,  the  splash 
of  swimming  in  an  out¬ 
door  pool  terrace,  the 
schuss  of  dozens  of  slopes 
and  trails  from  6  double 
chair  trams.  West  Dover, 
Vt. 


BROMLEY  SKI  AREA 
Stopped  operating  last  sea¬ 
son  AprU  13th,  with  4  ft. 
of  snow  and  exceUent 
spring  skiing.  There’s  no¬ 
thing  more  fun  than  ski¬ 
ing  in  the  sun.  6  Lifts. 
NEW  5,700  ft.  chair  lift. 
Write:  Broml^,  Box  368-H. 
Manchester  Center,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


STOWE 

I.onger  days,  more  snow, 
more  sunshine.  Plan  your 
Spring  Skiing  now.  S^en 
day  Uft  ticket  $35  adults, 
$25  chUdren  tinder  14.  Of¬ 
fered  by  member  lodges 
Stowe-Mansfleld  Assn. 


This  promotion  made 
possible  through  the 
cooperation  of  the 
New  England  Council, 
the  Vermont  Winter- 
9>orts  CouncU,  the 
New  Hampshire 
Planning  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission,  the 
above  listed  areas 
and  SKI  Magazine. 


SUGARLOAF  MOUNTAIN 
Maine  headquarters  for 
Spring  Skiing.  Always 
snow  through  April. 
pine  skiing  in  snowhelds 
through  May.  350  inches  of 
snow  last  winter. 


JAY  PEAK 
Spring  in  the  air, 

Sprmg  in  the  heart. 
Winter  In  the  trails 
And,  if  you  are  smart — 
Ski  Jay  Peak! 

Jay  Peak  Spring  Ski  Area, 
No.  Troy,  Vermont. 


WILDCAT! 

Longest  ski  season  in  the 
East !  Plan  a  glamorous 
spring  skiing  vacation  in 
New  Hampshire’s  marnii- 
flcent  "snow  pocket.’’  Vmte 
Wildcat!  Pimcham  Notch 
Gorham,  New  Hampshire. 


BLACK  MT. 

Jackson,  NJI.  Operates 
Daily,  T-Bar  Lift,  J-Bar 
Lift,  2  Rope  Tows.  1000 
acres.  11  Trails.  Ski  School, 
Ski  Shop,  Canteen.  Modem 
Equipment. 
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Far  Better 
Waterproofing 


IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND 


PROVED  IN  ANTARCTICA 

The  commander  of  the  Australian 
Antarctic  Expedition,  1953,  says: 
“We  have  no  hesitation  in  recom¬ 
mending  this  waterproof  polish.” 
THE  DIFFERENCE!  Kiwi  Wet- 
Pruf  is  greaseless— it  never  over¬ 
softens,  never  stretches.  Shines  and 
conditions  as  it  waterproofs.  For  all 
footwear,  all  leather  except  suede, 
buck.  Brown,  Black,  Neutral  or  As¬ 
sorted  shades. 


If  not  available  at  your  favorite  shop, 
send  SO#  for  one 
tin  —  postage  paid. 
Kiwi  Polish  Co. 
Pottstown,  Penn. 

KIWI 

(KEE-WEE) 

wcr-pRUf 


<Sl-ALOM 


ski 

wear 

styled 

with  all  the 


verve  and  dash 


of  the 

slalom  race 
itself 

see  your  dealer 
or  write  for  catalog 


B.  F.  MOOKB  a  CO.  j 
Nowpert  9  Vermont  s 


QuickSolution 
to  the  Short 
Ski  Shortage 

by  Adal  Fried 

My  wife  busted  a  leg  last  season,  and 
when  all  this  about  short  skis  came  out 
in  SKI  magazine,  that  was  what  she 
wanted.  Can’t  say  I  blame  her. 

The  problem  was:  how  to  get  my  wife 
on  short  skis,  and  also  buy  myself  a  new 
pair  of  Heads  as  I  had  planned. 

A  look  in  the  ski  room  merely  con¬ 
firmed  what  I  knew  already.  There  wasn’t 
a  thing  in  there  shorter  than  seven  feet. 

She  wanted  six-foot  skis,  no  more,  no 
less.  So  what  to  do? 

A  look  in  at  local  ski  shops  confirmed 
what  I  knew  already.  If  she  got  new  six- 
footers,  I  would  get  no  Heads.  And  I’d 
been  saving  my  pin  money  from  writing 
SKI  articles  for  just  that  purpose! 

Back  to  the  ski  room.  As  I  looked  over 
the  accumulation  of  many  seasons,  my 
eyes  lingered  on  a  pair  of  seven-threes 
that  hadn’t  been  used  much  and  had 
natural  wood  tops.  Then  the  solution  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  and  from  this  point  to  short 
skis  for  my  wife  was  merely  a  hop,  skip 
and  jump. 

It  was  like  old  times,  when  a  ski  was 
something  you  repaired  yourself,  refin¬ 
ished  every  spring  and  kept  in  condition 
for  years,  instead  of  something  to  be  used 
j  and  discarded  when  the  paint  got 
scratched.  In  the  old  days,  we  would 
have  thought  nothing  of  cutting  down  a 
pair  of  skis  like  that  to  fit  a  child  or 
smaller  person.  Why  not  today? 

In  a  trice  I  took  off  all  the  hardware, 
plugged  the  screw  holes  and  hacksawed 
fourteen  inches  off  the  tails  (the  skis  ac¬ 
tually  measured  7'2").  I  took  them  to  a 
woodworking  shop  in  town,  where  they 
took  three  1^2"  cuts  off  the  tops  of  the 
tails  with  a  table  plane— till  the  flexibil¬ 
ity  was  right— sanded  the  binding  plat¬ 
form  to  the  proper  shape  for  the  new 
dimensions  and  sanded  tbe  entire  tops  of 
the  skis.  Cost:  seventy  cents. 

Next,  I  took  them  across  the  street  to 
an  auto  body  shop  and  left  them  with  a 
man  who  was  spraying  a  ’58  Chew’y  in 
a  sexy  light  blue.  Next  day,  when  I 
picked  them  up,  they  had  six  coats  of 
lacquer  on  the  tops.  Cost:  $1.50. 

After  filing  and  sanding  the  tails  a  bit 
and  painting  the  sides  of  the  skis  with 
flat  black  enamel,  my  wife  had  what 
amounted  to  a  new  pair  of  short  skis. 

Oh,  I  dressed  them  up  a  bit.  Striping 
on  the  tops.  Metal  protectors  at  tip  and 
tail.  Shiny  new  release  bindings.  But 
these  were  all  optional  extras.  What 
counted  was  that  I  had  a  pair  of  short 
skis  at  a  cost  of  $2.20. 

Wonderful  idea,  you  say.  You’re  off 
this  very  minute,  going  to  cut  down  a 
pair  for  yourself,  for  junior,  or  whom¬ 
ever.  But  hold  on  just  a  minute.  Do  you 
know  what  you’re  doing?  Have  you  spent 
twenty  years  fiddling  with  skis? 


SPEED  FOR 

"HEADS"  AND  "HARTS" 


'ftV-fAPE 

PLASTIC  FILM  FOR  ALL  SKIS 

Tape  'em  once  and  you’re  done  for  2 
seasons.  Goes  on  like  adhesive  tape.  15 
minute  job.  FASTER  than  any  other  base. 


o  h  n  n  y  e  e  s  a  w  5 


DISTRIBUTORS-PERU.  VERMONT 


Bally  Schuss 

(patent  pending) 


With  three-dimensional  fit  - 
FIXOMATiC  cable  traction - 
Fully  insulated  and 
waterproof  $  55.— 

Swiss  Sporting  Goods  Agency 

P.O.  Box  885 

CEDAR  RAPIDS  Iowa 

BALLY 
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ALBERTA 


WRITE  P.O.  BOX  3449.  RENO.  FOR 
DETAILS  OR  RESERVATIONS 


worlds'  largest 


There  are  pitfalls.  You  must  either 
know  what  the  finished  product  should 
look  like,  get  the  help  of  someone  who 
does,  or  borrow  a  sample  ski  of  the  right 
size  as  a  guide.  Otherwise  the  result  may 
not  be  what  you  hoped  for. 

The  tops  of  the  ski  you  take  down 
should  be  flat  and  free  of  any  metal  or 
hard  plastic  that  might  dull  a  planer. 
Short  skis  for  all  but  lightweight  adults 
must  be  relatively  stiff,  and  there  must 
be  enough  wood  in  the  ski  you  cut  down 
to  permit  relocation  of  the  binding  plat¬ 
form. 

You  may  be  lucky,  as  I  was,  and  have 
a  pair  that  can  be  reduced  with  little 
fuss.  In  this  case  simply  hold  the  tail  of 
the  ski  down  on  the  plane  table,  and 
the  cut  will  follow  the  contour  of  the  ski. 
Take  down  both  skis  till  the  thickness  of 
the  tails  is  about  right,  and  check  flexibil¬ 
ity  by  holding  the  skis  bottom  to  bottom 
and  squeezing  the  middles  together.  The 
tails  must  be  reasonably  flexible.  The  back 
of  the  original  binding  platform  will  be 
partly  cut  away,  and  a  bit  of  extra  sand¬ 
ing  at  this  point  will  get  rid  of  the  hump. 

In  cutting  down  a  ski  for  a  child,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  start  with  a  cut  or 
two  across  the  binding  platform,  while 
the  tail  is  held  off  the  table,  before  the 
tail  is  planed  down.  For  a  grownup,  fif¬ 
teen  inches  is  as  much  as  any  ski  can  be 
shortened  successfully. 

The  resulting  skis  will  be  slightly  out 
of  proportion— narrow  at  tails,  wide  at 
tips— but  for  any  slow  skier,  this  is  all  to 
the  good.  They  turn  easily,  and  give  you 
a  nice  secure  feeling  when  you  put  your 
weight  forward  in  a  turn,  as  you  should. 


LEGISLATIVE  BUILDINGS. 
EDMONTON.  ALBERTA.  CANADA. 

PLEASE  SEND  ME  □  SKI  NEWS 
□  SUMMER  TRAVEL  INFORMATION 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 


•  All  Expense  Ski  Trips  Instruction  Included 

•  Racks  for  All  American-Foreign  Cars 
a  Famous  Make  Clothing  &  Equipment 

•  Complete  Ski  Shop 
a  Rentals — Repairs 

203  Weal  58th  Street,  New  York  City 


JVdBOH  6-OOOe 


HEY  KIDS!- 


ore  you  recoiling  from  all  this  flexion? 
want  to  ’WEDEL  FROM  THE  CRADLE ’? 


try  "THE  ELVIS 


...  easy  minutes  from 
12  major  ski  areas... plush  to 
modest  accommodations  for  skiers 
at  Reno's  new  million  dollar 

PONY  EXPRESS 
LOOG-El.  INC. 


the  ski  with  the  built>in  tiltin’and  get 
oil  shook*up! 

THE  SKI  THAT  SKIS  FOR  YOU 

(you  con  stay  home) 

•  Just  tend  ut  o  mop  of 
Y  your  tki  hill  ond  we  will 

III  #s  match  It  with  o  shimmy 

f  If  •  ^  new  poir  of  The  Elvis 

I  I  If:'.  guarantee  wilt 

I  I  Wil;  bring  you  down  in  a 
I  I  \  maximum  spotm  of 

\  \  \  ^  twitching  iust  short  of 

\  \  \  1 1\  complete  disintegration. 

\  1  \  Tr  *  equipped  with  De 

L4  Luxe  Outtide«Edge>Cotch> 

J  t  J  ers  (a  breok  for  you!) 

\j  f  j  and  genuine  **Hellforleo- 

J  ther'*  Soot-trimmers. 

7  •  The  Elvis  positively  will 

f  /  /  not  run  straight  or  moke 

I  long  easy  turns. 

I  I  •  Pogo-Poles  to  motch 

I  \  \  ovailoble  ot  top-quolity 

\  \  \  odditionol  price.  Easy 

A  v  \  up-ond-down  poyment. 

Exclusive  new  TRAUMATIC  EDGES  eliminate  tire¬ 
some  edge-changing  ond  edge-control— oil  edges 
ore  carefully  changed  and  controlled  at  the  fac¬ 
tory. 

DON'T  THRUST  YOUR  OLD  HEELS  ASIDE— 
mount  them  on  a  poir  of  The  Elvis  and  put  those 
flat  nerves  on  edge!  * 

*  but  don't  toke  our  word  for  it — when  it  comes 
to  skis  you're  the  doctor  (or  if  you  aren't  you'd 
better  know  a  good  one) — Buy  'em  and  you'll 
try  ’em — with  the  ossuronce  that  we  all  of  us 
— stand  squorely  behind  every  pair  of  skis  we 
moke — and  wotchl 


36  W.  46th  Street  215  Middle  Neck  Rd., 
New  York  36,  N.Y.  Great  Neck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 
JUdson  2-3777  Hu  7-5830 

Everything  for  the  Skier.  Sales  and  Rentals 

SKI  TRIPS:  Weekend  Inc.  tranipertation, 
meals,  lodging,  ski  instruction. .  .$25.00 
Roservotion — New  York  office. 


Water  Blok 


The  leader  in  liquid  water  rei^llants  designed 
for  ski  equipment.  Spray  on  Ski  Boots,  Jackets, 
Pants,  Gloves,  etc.  See  your  dealer  or  write  to: 

Blok-Aid  Products  Co. 

P.O.  Box  973 
Fresno,  Calif. 


TRY  THE  ELVIS  AND  YOU’U  NEVER 
TRV  ANOTHER  SKIl 

Ed  Heath 

1706  Oak  St.«  South  Posodena,  Colif. 
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S9UAW 

VALLEY 


Site  of  the  1960  Winter  Olympics,  Squaw 
Valley_  offers  you  superior  accommodations 
...  3  giant  lifts  .  .  .  alpine  skiing  .  .  . 
world  famed  ski  school.  This  year,  ski 
the  international  Olympic  choice.  Write 
for  reservations  or  illustrated  folder. 


SQUAW  VALLEY  •  DEPT.  B  •  TAHOE  CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


SKI  WEEK 
SPECIAL 


(Jiot^au  ctac  Bpoiipu'it 

LAC  BEAUPORT  20,  P.Q  J' 


Quebec  City:  VI.  9-4468 
Boston:  LI.  2-2036 


New  York:  PL.  7-2981 
Chicago:  FI.  6-2979 


LAC  BEAUPORT 

STAY  at  Eastern  Canada's 
newest  smart  resort! 

1 0  miles  from  Quebec  City 

•  Our  own  new  2000'  •  Our  own  ski  school 

•  Cocktail  Lounge, 

•  Slopes  and  trails  for  Dancing,  French 
beginners  &  experts  Gourmet  Dining 


MT.ISPOKA] 


4400ft 


SKilmop 


720  W.  First  An. 
Phone  or  wire 
Ski  A  Snow  Reports 
Ski  Rentals 
IncliRini  HesPs 
Downtown  Store 
Spokane.  Washinpton 


Out  of  the  Fog,  or 
Skiing  with  Glasses 

Myopic  maestro  gives  specs  for  skiing  specs — 

If  you  can  read  this  without  glasses,  don’t  bother 

by  Doug  Pfeiffer 


I  am  often  asked,  “Don’t  you  find  it 
dangerous  to  ski  with  glasses?” 

My  answer:  For  those  who  are  as 
short  sighted  as  I  am  it  is  dangerous 
to  ski  without  glasss.  In  fact,  it  is 
almost  impossible. 

But  this  creates  problems,  as  all 
people  with  false  peepers  know.  Here 
is  a  list  of  some  of  the  woes  of  wear¬ 
ing  glasses  as  well  as  some  solutions  to 
banish  these  woes. 

What  kind  of  glasses  do  you  find 
best? 

Heavy  plastic  frames  with  a  triple¬ 
pronged  hinge,  with  wire-reinforced 
temples,  have  proved  to  be  the  most 
durable.  The  lenses  should  be  case- 
hardened  for  protection  against  shat¬ 
tering  (cost— about  $3.00  per  lens). 

Have  you  ever  broken  your  glasses 
while  skiing? 

I  have  never  broken  a  lens;  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  broken  the  frames  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions.  Plastic  frames  seem  to 
become  brittle  in  cold  weather,  or 
else  the  plastic  “fatigues”  with  age 
and  use.  For  this  reason  I  always  have 
a  quick-setting  glue  (such  as  Duco  ce¬ 
ment)  readily  available.  A  thick  coat 
of  glue  must  be  built  up  around  the 
fractured  frame  to  insure  a  secure 
bond.  I  understand  that  there  are  plas¬ 
tic  solvents  which  permit  a  rapid  and 
very  strong  re-bonding  of  a  broken 
frame.  However,  I  have  never  used 
any  such  solvent.  Perhaps  one  of  SKI 
magazine’s  readers  could  write  in  this 
information. 

What  happens  to  your  glasses  when 
you  fall? 

After  a  severe  eggbeater  usually  I 
have  to  grope  my  way  several  yards 
back  up  the  slope  to  retrieve  my  specs, 
which  seem  to  leave  my  face  without 
effect  and  without  harm  to  either. 
During  less  severe  falls  my  glasses 
seem  to  remain  where  they  belong. 

How  do  you  keep  your  glasses  from 
falling  off? 


A.  By  the  use  of  a  string  around 
the  back  of  the  head,  tied  to  small 
holes  drilled  through  the  ear  end  of 
the  temples.  Along  with  the  string,  a 
rubber  band  must  be  used  to  keep  an 
even  tension  on  the  temples.  You 
could  use  a  commercial  device  for 
this  (Glas-Gard,  Seron  Mfg.  Co.,  Bar¬ 
ber  Bldg.,  Joliet,  Ill.). 

B.  Keep  the  temples  tight  by  fold¬ 
ing  up  a  tiny  piece  of  paper  and 
pinching  it  in  place  at  the  hinge.  A 
small  {%”  by  /»")  piece  of  adhesive  tape 
serves  very  effectively  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  I  use  this  method  most  of  the 
time. 

C.  A  tight,  knitted  wool  earband 
helps  keep  glasses  on,  as  does  a  ski 
cap  with  tie-down  earflaps. 

What  do  you  do  when  you  get  snow 
on  the  lenses? 

To  prevent  fogging  and  icing  you 
must  dry  the  lenses  very  thoroughly. 
For  this  reason  I  always  carry  a  clean, 
dry  handkerchief  with  me,  or  some 
highly  water-absorbent  tissue  paper. 
Often  a  warm,  dry,  thumb-and-fore- 
finger,  used  windshield-wiper  fashion, 
serves  the  purpose  equally  well. 

How  do  you  prevent  fogging  or 
misting  of  your  lenses? 

Many  commercial  preparations 
help,  such  as  Neva-Mist,  Kleer-Glas, 
etc.  A  treated  cloth  is  available  as 
well.  You  can  make  your  own  solution 
by  dissolving  soap  flakes  in  warm 
glycerine,  applying  a  tiny  drop  to  both 
sides  of  each  lens,  then  polishing  the 
glass  with  a  soft  dry  cloth. 

Are  there  any  other  ways  to  pre¬ 
vent  fogging? 

Yes,  in  cold  weather,  while  bending 
over  to  put  on  bindings,  breathe  hard 
so  that  your  warm  breath  is  blown 
away  from  your  glasses.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  if  you  wear  a  hat  with 
a  peak  or  bill.  Also,  avoid  breathing 
with  your  head  bent  forward,  lest  the 
warm,  moist  breath  rise  up  directly 
on  to  your  lenses. 
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ATTOFLEX 


ATTENHOFER’S 
FRONT  RELEASE 
ASSEMBLY 


A  Swiss  quality  product,  designed  to 
protect  skiers  in  forward  falls 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE. 
NEW  YORK  16,  N.Y. 


What  do  you  do  when  you  enter  a 
warm  room  after  being  in  the  cold? 

I  say  to  myself  unprintable  words, 
push  my  glasses  to  my  forehead,  and 
try  to  recognize  the  fuzzy  people  as 
best  I  can.  I  have  never  found  a  way 
to  prevent  the  sudden  fogging  that 
occurs  in  this  situation. 


What  kind  of  sun  glasses  work  best? 

Prescription,  case-hardened,  tinted 
lenses.  Yellowish  lenses  for  flat  light, 
greenish  or  brownish  lenses  for  bril¬ 
liant  sunshine.  Plastic  lenses  are  less 
expensive  but  they  become  scratched 
too  easily  for  my  purposes.  Clip-on 
sunglasses  can  be  very  helpful,  and 
are  considerably  less  expensive.  A  very 
promising  new  model  this  year  is  the 
Tttc-Over,  nylon-framed  item  made  by 
Watchemoket. 

Do  you  ever  use  goggles  over  your 
glasses? 

Yes.  The  most  satisfactory  of  these 
have  been  the  Ideal,  molded  neoprene 
goggle  with  interchangeable  lenses 
and  built-in  side  grooves  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  temples  of  the  glasses;  and 
the  Bouton  soft  plastic  type  of  goggle 
w'hich  fits  over  many  styles  of  glasses. 
However,  I  find  it  necessary  to  punch 
in  almost  twice  as  many  holes  as  exist 
in  these  models  to  prevent  fogging.  Be 
very  careful  not  to  breathe  out  while 
placing  goggles  over  your  glasses,  lest 
you  fog  them  both  even  before  you 
get  them  on. 

How  do  you  clean  your  goggles  and 
glasses? 

A  silicone-treated  paper,  such  as 
Eye  Savers,  seems  to  work  best. 

What  about  contact  lenses? 

The  manufacturers  and  fitters  of 
contact  lenses,  of  course,  claim  them 
to  be  ideal  for  the  sportsman.  Some 
skiers,  however,  claim  that  contact 
lenses  can  and  do  pop  out  from  your 
eye  occasionally  when  you  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  strenuous  activity.  Optome¬ 
trists  claim  this  is  merely  a  result  of 
an  improper  fitting.  That  may  be  so, 
but  it  is  the  user  of  the  lenses  who 
must  pay  for  insurance  or  replacement 
costs.  Perhaps  the  readers  of  SKI 
could  give  us  the  accurate  facts  on 
contact  lenses,  or  perhaps  I  will  be 
able  to  give  you  a  first  hand  report  on 
this  topic  myself  for  next  season. 

So,  dear  readers,  raise  your  glasses 
on  high,  make  the  best  of  your  handi¬ 
cap,  and  ski  on  through  happy  days 
and  deep  fog. 
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A.  SimpU  lock  odiuslmont  knob,  which 
has  boon  improvod  to  allow  for  IVc" 
cablo  adjustmonl 

B.  Adjustmont  cam  allows  hair-lriggor 
reloaso 

C.  Tho  oxtra-strong  cablo  can  bo  oasily 
changod  or  roplacod  by  loosoning  scrow 
on  lop  of  cablo  clamp 

D.  Sloovo-lypo  doublo  springs  for  groalor 
tonsion  and  durability 

E.  Adjustmonl  knob  to  rogulalo  roloaso 
action 

Tho  ATTOFLEX  can  bo  usod  in  combination 

with  any  safoly-too  pioco  or  with  any  con- 

vonlional  front  unit.  An  instrumoni  of  pro- 

cision,  that  functions  .  .  . 

AND  ONCE  ADJUSTED  .  .  .  STAYS  ADJUSTBDl 

ATTOFLEX 

Front-Throw  Release  ....  $7.50 

Price  slightly  higher  in  12  Wostorn  Slotot 


Pay*  for  all  your  lifts  all  your  lodging 
“^raakfast  and  dinnar— savon  days  of  lassons. 
It’s  tha  bast  ski  deal  in  the  East. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW  FOR  RESERVATIONS 


Wildcat!  —  New  England's  big  new  family  ski  area  in  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest  —  announces  this  spe¬ 
cial  get-acquainted  offer  for  skiers: 

One  price  —  just  $59.00  —  covers  all  your  skiing  ex¬ 
penses.  Seven  full  days.  Six  nights.  There's  no  better 
deal  anywhere  —  no  better  skiing  anywhere!  Gondola  lift 
and  T-bar.  Four  thrilling  2-mile  trails,  two  wide  slopes. 
Exciting  skiing  for  beginners,  intermediates,  experts. 
Free  lessons  every  day  on  the  new  Ski  School  Slope 
under  the  direction  of  Bruce  Fenn  II.  Mail  this  coupon 
right  now  for  all  the  details. 


Wildcat  Mountain,  Dept.  A 
Rt.  16,  Pinkham  Notch 
Gorham,  N.  H. 


Please  send  free  literature  about  $59.00  ski  weeks. 


Name 


Street. 


Ski  Council  of  America 
Starts  Membership  Drive 

A  national  membership  campaign  has 
been  launched  by  the  newly-formed  Ski 
Council  of  America.  The  council’s  aim 
is  to  promote  every  phase  of  skiing. 
Membership  is  open  to  manufacturers, 
importers,  retailers,  area  operators  and 
others  in  the  industry. 

Temporary  headquarters  are  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.,  but  plans  call  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  offices  on  the  west  and  east 
coasts.  Emey  Hirschoff,  proprietor  of 
the  Liverpool,  N.Y.,  Sports  Center,  is 
acting  director  and  L.  M.  Harvey  and 
Co.  is  handling  publicity  and  public  re¬ 
lations  until  p)ermanent  officers  and  com¬ 
mittees  are  chosen.  The  organization  is 
being  incorporated  as  a  non-profit  cor¬ 
poration. 

The  council  will  promote  skiing  as  a 
family  sport,  and  through  news  releases, 
radio  and  television  programs  and  other 
publicity  keep  the  public  informed  about 
new  developments.  Market  research, 
newsletters  to  members,  official  maps  and 
directories  and  assistance  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  local  clubs  and  other  activities 
will  be  among  the  services  offered  by 
the  SCA.  The  council  also  plans  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  National  Ski  Week  and  to 
choose  a  Miss  America  Ski  Queen  as 
part  of  its  nationwide  program. 


USEASA  Sets  Dotes  for 
Instructor  Certification 


Three  1959  examination  dates  have 
been  announced  for  skiers  who  want  to 
qualify  as  USEASA  certified  ski  instruc¬ 
tors.  The  examinations  will  be  held  Feb¬ 
ruary  1-6  at  Bromley,  Manchester  Cen¬ 
ter,  Vt.;  March  1-6  at  Cannon  Mountain, 
Franconia,  N.H.;  and  March  15-20  at 
Snow  Ridge,  Turin,  N.Y. 

Preliminary  courses  will  be  given  Sun¬ 
day  through  Wednesday  and  examina¬ 
tions  on  Thursday  and  Friday  in  each 
case.  Successful  candidates  are  certified 
by  the  USEASA  as  qualified  instructors. 
Pre-courses  will  be  conducted  by  Neil 
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Joe  Dodge  Retires  as 
Appalachian  Hut  Manager 

A  career  that  began  in  1922  ended  on 
Jan.  1,  1959,  when  Joe  Dodge,  manager 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  hut 
system,  retired  after  thirty-six  years  of 
service  and  accumulated  honors. 

During  his  tenure  Joe  received,  among 
other  accolades,  an  honorary  master  of 
arts  degree  from  Dartmouth  College 
and  the  New  England  Council’s  silver 
bowl  for  1958  for  his  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  skiing.  A  winter  rescue  in 
the  early  days  of  bis  management  earned 
him  a  life  membership  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club. 

Not  the  least  of  his  accomplishments 
was  his  raising  of  an  Olympic  skier  in 
his  son.  Brooks.  Dodge,  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  went  to  Pinkham  Notch 
in  1922.  From  that  time  he  guided  the 
grow-th  of  the  hut  system  to  the  point 
where  it  provides  lodging  for  20,000 
skiers  and  climbers  annually. 

Dodge  will  be  succeeded  by  George 
T.  Hamilton,  formerly  of  Melrose,  Mass., 
and  assistant  hut  manager  for  the  past 
three  years.  A  World  War  II  veteran 
and  graduate  of  Springfield  College, 
Hamilton  spent  three  years  as  a  con¬ 
servation  officer  for  the  New  Hampshire 
Fish  and  Game  Department. 

Dr.  Hans  Kraus  Selects 
Patrol  Medical  Committee 

Dr.  Hans  Kraus,  chairman  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Ski  Patrol  medical  committee  has 
chosen  the  following  as  members  of  the 
committee:  Dr.  Edward  J.  Coughlin, 
Dr.  Sawnie  Gaston,  Dr.  K.  George  La- 
Quer,  Dr.  Jesse  Mahoney,  Dr.  Harrison 
McLaughlin,  Dr.  T.  B.  Quigley,  Dr. 
Sherwin  Staples,  Dr.  Whitman  Reynolds 
and  Dr.  Allan  J.  Ryan. 

Dr.  Kraus  also  bas  selected  a  group 
of  skiers,  patrolmen,  doctors,  area  opera¬ 
tors  and  others  to  act  as  consultants.  A 
major  project  of  the  committee  will  be 
an  accident  prevention  program  based  on 
authoritative  facts  gathered  by  doctors. 


Al«x  Morsten,  Pittsfield,  Mast.,  ski  shop  operator,  goes  in  for  helicopter  ski  joring, 
which  provided  fun  at  the  opening  of  the  Jug  End  Barn's  area  in  South  Egremont 
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Robinson  at  Bromley,  Paul  Valar  at 
Franconia  and  Rudy  Kuersteiner  at  Snow 
Ridge.  Kuersteiner  and  Valar  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  examiners  this  year, 
according  to  Prof.  George  F.  Earle  of 
Syracuse  University,  chairman  of  the 
USE  AS  A  certification  committee. 

Other  examiners  are  Mrs.  Valar,  the 
former  Paula  Kann;  Robinson;  Bruce 
Fenn  of  Wildcat  Mt.;  Bill  Hovey  of  Lake 
Placid;  Cal  Cantrell  of  Whiteface  Moun¬ 
tain;  Herbert  Schneider  of  North  Con¬ 
way;  Jim  Howard  of  Hogback;  and  Kerr 
Sparks  of  Stowe. 

Sid  Cox  of  Watertown,  N.Y.,  has  been 
named  a  new  member  of  the  USEASA 
certification  committee.  He  has  been, 
since  1956,  executive  secretary  of  the 
joint  legislative  committee  set  up  to  im¬ 
prove  winter  sports  and  tourist  business 
in  New  York. 

Candidates  can  obtain  information  and 
application  cards  from  Stanley  Heiden- 
reich  of  289  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y.; 
Professor  Earle;  the  pre-course  instruc¬ 
tors;  or  the  USEASA  office,  98  Main  St., 
Littleton,  N.H. 


Jury  Favors  Defendant 
in  $50,000  Injury  Suit 

The  jury  found  for  the  defendant  in  a 
$50,000  damage  suit  brought  by  Dr. 
Warren  E.  Gerber  of  Chicago  against  the 
Telemark  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Cable,  Wise., 
which  operates  the  Mt.  Telemark  ski 
area. 

Dr.  Gerber  sued  the  ski  area  for  in¬ 
juries  he  claims  he  suffered  as  the  result 
of  an  improperly  adjusted  release  bind¬ 
ing.  He  claimed  that  he  received  a  broken 
ankle  because  a  binding,  which  had  been 
adjusted  by  a  Telemark  ski  instructor,  did 
not  release  in  a  fall. 


Sally  Deaver  to  Teach 
Instead  of  Race 

U.S.  International  racing  star  Sally 
Deaver  of  Whitemarsh,  Pa.,  silver  medal 
winner  in  giant  slalom  at  Badgastein  last 
year,  has  decided  not  to  compete  in  the 
1960  games  at  Squaw  Valley. 

Miss  Deaver  has  become  an  instructor 
in  the  Peter  Estin  Ski  School  at  Sugar- 
bush  Valley,  Warren,  Vt.,  and  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  ski  teacher  is  disqualified  from 
competing  under  Olympic  rules. 

The  new  gondola  lift  area  also  has  on 
its  teaching  staff  Clemens  Hotter,  Sandy 
Whitelaw,  Doug  Burden  and  other  skiers 
of  international  repute. 


P.  O.  Box  1002— Tel.  57 

St.  Donat  (Montcalm  County)  Quebec,  Canada 


Madi  Springer-Miller, 

Hans  Kraus  to  Wed 

The  engagement  of  Olympic  and  FIS 
veteran  Madi  Springer-Miller  of  Stowe, 
Vt.,  and  Hans  Kraus,  M.D.,  well-known 
physical  rehabilitation  specialist,  skier 
and  mountaineer  of  New  York  City,  was 
announced  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

Miss  Springer-Miller,  who  is  employed 
by  the  Scandinavian  Ski  Shop,  45  East 
59th  Street,  New  York,  has  also  an¬ 
nounced  her  retirement  from  interna¬ 
tional-class  competition. 


promptu  dancing.  Own  ski 
,  school,  beginners'  slopes,  baby 
tow  at  door.  Mont  Tremblant's 
2  chairlifts,  2  alpine  lifts  for 
the  more  expert.  De-luxe  all- 
inclusive  ski  weeks  from  $89. 


JOHNNY  SEESAW’S  •  Pern.  Vtrmont 

(ALL  OF  UNITED  STATES) 

t  GRESVIG  LTD.  •  91  Yaiife  Street 
Toronto,  CoMda 
‘  AMREIN  A  WEBER  •  Swltzorlond 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


^  ^  ^  fTlMIN-IVlMUE 

SNOW 


WHERC  you  want  it 

WHEN  you  want  it 

NEW!!  Anfi-Freeze  injec¬ 
tors  to  keep  air  lines  from 
freezing.  All  equipment 
time  tested. 

LABCHMONT 

SNOWMAKING  MACHINERY 


National  Geographic 
Features  U.S.  Skiing 

“Skiing  in  the  United  States,”  a  com¬ 
prehensive  story  of  the  sjmrt  in  this 
country,  appears  in  the  February  issue 
of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine. 

Written  by  Kathleen  Revis,  the  story 
covers  skiing  from  West  Virginia  to  New 
England  and  the  Far  West.  Miss  Revis 
has  also  illustrated  her  article  with  many 
photographs  depicting  the  pleasures  of 
skiing. 

Some  of  the  most  spectacular  photos 
show  torch-bearing  skiers  leaping  through 
hoops  of  fire  at  Steamboat  Springs  winter 
carnival.  Miss  Revis  reports  that  she 
found  some  of  the  best-groomed  slopes 
in  the  country  at  Cranmore  Mt.  in  North 
Conway,  N.H. 

Corrections  in  the 
Competition  Schedule 

The  1958-59  competition  schedule  in 
the  December  issue  should  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Mason-Dixon  Invitational 
Combined  is  open  to  all  interested  inter¬ 
mediate  and  expert  skiers.  The  event  is 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Virginia 
Outing  Club  in  cooperation  with  the  Ski 
Club  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  held 
February  28  to  March  1  at  Cabin  Mt. 
and  Weiss  Knob,  W.  Va. 


Manoir  Saint-Castin 
Being  Rebuilt  After  Fire 

Reconstruction  of  the  Manoir  Saint- 
Castin,  which  burned  November  19,  has 
already  begun  at  Lac  Beauport,  Quebec, 
and  the  famous  Laurentian  resort’s  two 
T-bar  lifts  and  two  rope  tows  are  in 
operation  as  usual.  The  new  chateau  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  June  and 
will  accommodate  100  guests. 

Untouched  by  the  fire  were  the  Chalet 
des  Sldeurs  rest  house  and  the  cafeteria. 
The  ski  school  is  also  in  operation  after 
late  November  snow  provided  good  skiing 
in  the  Lac  Beauport  snow  bowl. 

Baldy  Notch,  California, 

Gets  Remodeling  Job 

Baldy  Notch  ski  area  near  Los  Angeles 
has  had  a  $50,000  remodeling  job  that 
removed  100,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
from  a  knob  alongside  the  top  terminal 
of  the  Sugar  Pine  Canyon  chair  lift. 

The  knob  was  bulldozed  into  Begin¬ 
ner’s  Gulch  behind  the  Notch  to  smooth 
the  track  which  leads  to  the  foot  of  the 
Thunder  Mountain  lift  serving  the  main 
runs.  Another  $25,000  project  has  in¬ 
creased  by  fifteen  per  cent  the  capacity 
of  the  three  double  chair  lifts. 


MASS 


In  the  Southern  Rocky  Mountain 
schedule  a  Class  C  and  Open  competi¬ 
tion  on  February  8  at  La  Madera,  N.M., 
is  sponsored  by  the  Albuquerque  Ski 
Club.  It  was  incorrectly  listed  as  a  jump¬ 
ing  event  sponsored  by  the  Steamboat 
Springs  WSC. 


Eastern,  Central  Areas 
Adopt  Michigan  Safety  Code 

Twenty  ski  areas  in  eastern  and  central 
Michigan  have  pledged  support  of  the 
“Safety  Code  of  Ethics”  of  the  East 
Michigan  Winter  Sports  Council.  The 


Troval  Informotlon,  Room  339 
Highway  D«pl.,  SoUm,  Oragen 

Sand  FREE  Orogon  >ki  data  lot 


Four  of  Stowe's  top  ski  instructors  ore  greeted  by  Fred  Quonjer,  left,  of  Swissoir. 
Left  to  right  ore  Kori  Fohrner,  Rudi  Alber,  Luis  Sturm  and  Hons  Senger  on  their 
arrival  from  Austria  to  join  the  Sepp  Ruschp  Ski  School  staff  ot  Mount  Mansfield 
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See  Widder's  remarkable  “boots  for  every  budget' 
at  your  dealer  or  write  for  FREE  catalog: 

WIDDER  SALES  CORR 

611  Broadway.  New  York  12.  N.Y. 


Mont  Tretnbiant.  P.  O.,  Canada 
Mfs.  Joseph  B  Ryon,  PresidenfS  Managing  Due(for 


council  is  also  supported  by  twenty-six 
communities  in  eastern  and  central  Mich¬ 
igan  and  has  set  aside  this  year  almost 
$10,000  for  promoting  and  developing 
winter  sports. 

The  code  prescribes  basic  safety  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
ski  tows  and  lifts,  use  of  rental  equipment, 
first  aid  training  of  park  personnel,  spec¬ 
tator  control  and  informational  signs  for 
guidance  of  skiers. 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H 

SKI 

TROUSERS 


Rutland  Ski  Shop  Operator 
Dies  in  Auto  Accident 

Martin  O.  Lindholm,  49,  of  Rutland, 
Vt.,  died  of  third  degree  bums  December 
21,  when  his  car  burst  into  flames  after 
a  head-on  collision  with  another  car  near 
Rutland.  Lindholm  was  associated  ■with 
his  brothers  in  Lindholm’s  Diner  and  the 
new  Lindholm  Sport  Center. 


27  colors  M 

Tailored  to  B 

measure,  with  ” 

full  guarantee 

3  days  delivery 
for  men  and  women 


Harmonizing 
jackets  of  silk, 
nylon,  or  cotton  in 
designer  prints 

$30  up 


‘North  Wind’  Lodge 
Opens  in  Wilmington 

Add  another  lodge  to  the  list  of  ac¬ 
commodations  gathering  around  Mt. 
Snow.  This  one  is  the  North  Wind,  the 
former  summer  mansion  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  wool  merchant.  Proprietors  are 
Jack  and  Helen  Taylor  who  have  mi¬ 
grated  from  Summit,  N.J.,  to  ran  the 
hostelry  in  Wilmington,  Vt.  “Rates  are 
astonishingly  high,”  says  Mr.  Taylor,  but 
accommodations  range  from  dormitory  to 
twin  room  with  private  bath.  Public 
rooms  include  the  lounge.  Pine  Room  for 
music,  dancing  and  cards,  the  set-up  bar 
and  the  billiard  room  with  ping  pong. 


JUdson  6-7280 

21  W.  56th  Street 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Sunday  River  Progress 

A  progress  report  from  the  Sunday 
River  Skiway  Corp.  in  Bethel,  Me.,  shows 
that  an  access  road  has  been  built  half 
way  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and 
a  200-foot  open  slope  has  been  cleared 
for  3,000  feet.  Expenses  so  far  have 
totaled  only  $30.00  and  are  not  e.xpected 
to  go  over  $150.00.  Sale  of  the  wood  is 
paying  for  the  operation  and  volunteer 
labor  is  helping  cut  e.xi)enses. 

Consultant  Sel  Hannah  has  approved 
the  lift  line  and  volunteer  labor  has 
cleared  a  1,500-foot  by  twenty-five-foot 
strip.  Hannah  has  also  laid  out  an  open 
slope  and  two  trails. 


Give  them  the 
finest  care  and 
add  years  of 
life  with  a 


Artist  Sascha  Maurer 
Does  Ski  Area  Paintings 

Sascha  Maurer,  Gaylordsville,  Conn., 
artist-skier,  has  just  completed  several 
new  paintings  for  ski  areas  and  lodging 
places.  Among  them  are  the  lodge  at 
Mt.  Snow  and  a  trail  map  of  the  area. 
He  is  working  on  a  tenth  anniversary 
poster  for  Paul  Valar’s  ski  schools  at 
Franconia,  Mittersill  and  Mt.  Sunapee. 
Maurer  has  also  finished  psuntings  of 
Crafts  Inn,  Wilmington,  Vt.;  Alpine 
Motel,  The  Cables,  Strom’s,  Holiday 
House  and  Scandinavia  Inn  at  Stowe; 
and  Manoir  Pinoteau  at  Mont  Tremblant. 


Store  your  boots  in  a  TMmFTEE--^^^^M| 
they’ll  be  in  top  shape  next  season! 

Send  lor  FREE  CATALOG  "A" 

BARRECRAFTKRS,  INC. 

169  Franklin  Avenue,  Brooklyn  S,  N.  Y. 
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NOW!  1st  Release  in  U.S. 

FIS  &  OLYMPIC 
OFFICIAL  FILMS 

There’s  never  been  anything  like 
it  and  there  may  never  be  again. 

“The  most  beautiful  ski  movie  any¬ 
where.  Stunning  photography  &  a 
fine  musical  score  make  “WHITE 
VICTORY”  stand  head  and  shoulders 
above  most  ski  movies  we  see.” — 
Denver  POST 

“An  Italian  masterpiece,  combining 
an  imposing  and  thrill-packed  docu¬ 
mentary  with  beautiful  color  and 
photography.” — Aspen  TIMES 

“WHITE  VICTORY,”  official  film  of 
the  VH  Olympic  Winter  Games, 
1V>  hrs.  &  “GOLD  ON  SILVER 
SLOPES,”  official  film  of  the  1958 
World  Alpine  Ski  Championships 
(FIS)  H  hr. — available  together  or 
separately  for  rental  or  sponsorship 
in  either  16  or  35mm  color,  sound  on 
film. 

Dates  open  this  season,  or  plan 
now  for  next  year,  1959-60.  Write 

STEVE  KOCH  FILMS 

936  Sherman  St.,  Denver  3,  Colorado 
or  phone  AComa  2-6375 


MID-WEEK 

1,00 

per  day  and  up  -  children  $6.25 

DAILY  SKI  LESSON  -  FWSA  Certified  School 
14  LIFTS  AND  TOWS  -  Unlimited  Use 
DELUXE  LODGING 
BREAKFAST  -  LUNCH  -  DINNER 


pomi  Rwce 


California's  Foremost  Family  Resort 
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Rangeley-Saddleback  Area 
to  Be  Ready  Next  Year 

Preliminary  work  is  under  way  on  a 
“family”  ski  center  five  miles  from 
Rangeley,  Me.,  on  4,116-foot  Saddleback 
Mountain.  The  opening  of  the  area  is 
plaimed  for  the  1959-60  season.  Behind 
the  development  are  Rangeley ’s  1,200 
residents  as  well  as  many  summer  resi¬ 
dents  and  other  interested  persons.  'The 
Rangeley-Saddleback  Corporation  is  fi¬ 
nancing  the  development  on  a  1,700- 
acre  tract  of  land  leased  for  forty-five 
years  from  the  Hudson  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company. 

Facilities  to  be  completed  by  next  fall 
include  a  double  chair  lift  to  the  summit 
of  Saddleback  and  junior  size  T-bar  for 
youngsters.  Among  the  ski  trails  will  be 
some  with  a  maximum  length  of  one  mile 
and  widths  up  to  500  feet.  High  altitude 
snowfields  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
where  skiing  remains  excellent  longer, 
are  expected  to  be  an  added  attraction. 
Clearing  work  was  begun  last  fall  and 
construction  will  start  in  the  spring  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  design  prepared  by  Sno- 
Engineering,  Inc.,  of  Manchester,  N.H. 
There  will  be  eating  facilities,  ski  ren¬ 
tals  and  repair,  a  sld  school  and  ski 
patrol. 

AYH  Publishes  Ski 
Guide  to  Midwest 

Handy  tips  on  ski  equipment,  clothing 
and  safety  are  included  in  the  third  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Ski  the  Midwest”  which  includes 
a  directory  of  the  region’s  ski  resorts.  The 
booklet  is  published  by  the  Chicago 
American  Youth  Hostel  organization.  It 
is  edited  by  Lois  Prather  and  produced 
under  the  direction  of  Dave  Hirsch.  Map, 
chart  and  text  give  a  complete  rundown 
on  the  midwest  ski  terrain.  Free  copies 
are  available  from  American  Youth  Hos¬ 
tels,  410  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  5, 
Ill. 

Henke  Film  Helping 
Build  Olympic  Fund 

Malcolm  McLane,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  Ski  Team  Fund, 
has  thanked  skiers,  clubs  and  dealers  who 
have  contributed  to  the  fund  by  booking 
the  Henke  Ski  Boot  film,  “Wedeln.” 
McLane  expressed  appreciation  for  the 
early  donations,  which,  he  said,  should 
encourage  others  to  contribute.  The 
Henke  film  on  wedeln  techniques  can  be 
booked  through  Bernard  Murith,  Henke 
Ski  Boot  Co.,  242  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  The  $5.00  booking  charge 
goes  to  the  Olympic  fund. 

Head  Factory  Can’t 
Keep  up  With  Orders 

The  Head  Ski  Company  reports  orders 
from  retailers  running  far  ahead  of  pro¬ 
duction,  even  though  the  Baltimore  plant 
is  operating  on  an  eighteen-hour-per-day 
schedule. 


Erik  Nyborg's  Ski  &  Sea  Sports  Shop  has 
been  opened  at  Brookline,  Moss. 


Weston  Heads  School 
at  Bald  Knob,  W.  Va. 

Bald  Knob,  near  Ghent,  W.  Va.,  will 
have  the  services  of  Frank  Weston  as 
director  of  its  ski  school  this  year.  The 
thirty-three-year-old  Weston,  a  converted 
hockey  player,  has  been  an  instructor 
in  the  Bud  Phillips  Ski  School  at  Mad 
River  Glen  for  the  past  four  years.  He 
is  a  certified  USE  AS  A  ski  instructor  and 
in  the  off  season  operates  a  charter 
fishing  boat  out  of  Point  Judith,  R.I. 

Colorado  Ski  Guide 

A  comprehensh  e  guide  to  the  ski  areas 
of  Colorado  for  1958-59  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  winter  sports  committee  of 
the  Colorado  Visitors  Bureau  in  Denver. 
Besides  describing  the  areas  in  detail, 
the  guide  outlines  available  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  accommodations,  church 
services  and  pertinent  information  about 
the  areas  themselves.  Lift  rates,  sld 
school  facts,  rental  prices  and  ski  patrol 
services  are  also  listed.  In  addition  there 
is  a  calendar  of  ski  events,  and  a  classi¬ 
fied  directory  of  airlines,  auto  rentals, 
bus  lines,  railroads  and  ski  shops. 

Olympic  Tickets  Available 

Sixty  dollars  is  the  price  tag  on  a 
season  ticket  for  the  Vlllth  Olympic 
Winter  Games  at  Squaw  Valley,  Feb. 
18-28,  1960.  Ticket  holders  will  be  able 
to  see  fifteen  skating  and  ski  jumping 
events,  eight  speed  skating  races  and  at 
least  fifteen  hockey  games,  as  well  as 
the  opening,  closing  and  victory  award 
ceremonies. 

Daily  tickets  will  go  for  $7.50  apiece, 
choice  seats  in  the  ice  arena  reserved 
section  for  $200  for  the  season,  and  a 
limited  number  of  reserved  loge  seats 
will  be  available  at  $250  for  the  full 
eleven  days  of  the  garnet.  Daily  ticket 
sales  will  be  limited  to  Squaw  Valley’s 
capacity  of  30,0(X).  Ticket  applications 
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sliould  be  sent  to  the  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee,  333  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5, 
Calif. 


Cum,  sir 
means 
ers  Rum! 


Special  Map  Shows 
Details  of  Olympic  She 

A  special  map  of  the  Squaw  Valley- 
Lake  Tahoe  area  showing  the  site  of  the 
Vlllth  Olympic  Winter  Games  and  the 
locations  of  other  ski  areas  within  a  hun¬ 
dred-mile  radius  has  been  published  by 
the  California  State  Automobile  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Olympic  ofiBcials  have  requested  copies 
for  mailing  in  answering  applications  for 
tickets  to  the  1960  Olympics.  The  map 
is  also  being  distributed  to  American 
Automobile  Association  members  who 
request  it. 

Another  feature  of  the  map  is  a  de¬ 
tailed  plan  of  the  Olympic  installations 
at  Squaw  Valley,  showing  the  locations 
of  the  buildings,  ski  jumps,  ice  rinks  and 
other  competitions  sites. 


From  Stowe  to  Sun  Valley,  skiers  warm  up  to  a  steaming  mug 

I  i. 

of  myers  hot  buttered  rum.  Its  tantalizing  aroma  is  as  exciting 
as  a  slalom ...  its  full  spicy  flavor  as  chill-chasing  as  a  cozy 
lodge  fire.  One  sip  will  tell  you  why  a  must  with  snow  bimnies 
or  experts  after  a  day  on  the  slope  is  myers  Jamaica  rum.  Biiiiii 

riMPORTlDl  FROM  JAMAICA.  MYERS’S  RUM.  97  PROOF.  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON  THE  NEWEST  IN  RUM  DRINKERY 
AN'b~CdOKERV  WRITE:  GENERAL  WINE  A  SPIRITS  COMPANY.  375  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  22.  Dept.  S-14D 


New  York  Has  Plans  for 
Catskili  Mts.  Development 

A  site  is  under  consideration  and  plans 
are  being  formulated  for  a  new  ski  de¬ 
velopment  in  New  York’s  Catskili  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  New  York  joint  legislative 
committee  on  winter  tourists,  which  is 
working  on  the  project,  hopes  that  private 
capital  can  be  induced  to  undertake  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  proposed  area.  If  the 
private  funds  do  not  materialize  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  go  ahead  with  plans  for  state 
development. 

The  committee’s  offer  of  the  services 
of  Sel  Hannah,  its  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  consultant,  was  taken  up  by  Tupper 
Lake  last  summer  for  the  municipal  de¬ 
velopment  of  Mt.  Morris.  The  consultant 
service  is  free  to  prospective  ski  develop¬ 
ments.  Hannah’s  work  on  Mt.  Morris  in¬ 
cluded  lift  line  and  trail  layout  and  a 
comprehensive  development  plan  for  the 
area. 


USEASA  Holds  Training 
Camps  for  Young  Skiers 

One  hundred  young  eastern  skiers  were 
invited  to  train  at  six  camps  operated  by 
the  USEASA  during  the  Christmas-New 
Year’s  vacation  period. 

Meriden,  N.H.;  Northfield,  Vt.;  and 
Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  were  the  sites  for 
nordic  training.  Stowe  and  West  Dover, 
Vt.,  had  alpine  camps  for  boys  and  Fran¬ 
conia,  N.H.,  alpine  training  for  girls.  The 
three  alpine  camps  were  conducted  for 
juniors  from  December  20-23. 


Black  Mt.,  Wildcat 
Have  Co-op  Ticket 

Black  Mountain  Tramway  of  Jackson, 
N.H.,  and  Wildcat  Mountain  Gondola 
Tramway  in  Pinkham  Notch  have  in¬ 
augurated  a  cooperative  ticket  plan  good 
for  both  areas.  The  seven-day  ski  pass 
allows  skiers  to  use  the  combined  facili¬ 
ties  of  Black  Mountain  and  Wildcat. 


Your  USEASA  Certified  Ski  Instructor  can  help  youl 
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Want  to  perk  up  your  cos-  . 
tume?  Add  one  of  these  un¬ 
usual  Tyrolean  belts.  Choice  of 
several  color  preferences.  One- 
inch  cinch  belt  sells  for  $2.00. 
Two-inch  belt  sells  for  $3.00. 
Three-inch  belt  is  reversible 
with  Tartans  and  India  Madras, 
sells  for  $3.95.  State  waist  size  ' 
when  ordering  from  O’Donnell  t 
Industries,  Broadmeadow  Road, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


SKI  SHOPPING 


O 


M 


Bo 


SKI-SEAT  Ltgs  tired? 

Uke  a  rest?  SKI-SEAT 
converts  your  poles  into 
a  strong  comfortable 
sapport.  Folds  to  hand* 
kerchief  site.  At  your 
ski  shop  or  write  to: 

SKI-SEAT  $1*50  pp 

P.O.  Bos  257. 
Richford,  Tennant 


At  Your  Ski  Shop  and  Sport  Store 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to 


TYROLEAN  BELTS 


Keeps  the  camber  in  your  skis  and 
protects  your  pole  handles. 


SKI  BAG  FOR  TRAVEL 


Traveling  skiers  should  be 
happy  with  a  Bemardina  Ski 
Bag  which  has  both  a  wide  web 
shoulder  strap  and  conventional 
handle.  Three  tape  ties  hold 
skis,  poles  and  “extras”  in  the 
bag.  The  Bemardina  is  made  of 
fifteen-ounce  waterproof  can¬ 
vas,  is  eleven  inches  wide  and 
comes  in  five  different  lengths 
with  a  doubled  end  for  longer 
service  and  greater  protection. 
There  are  three  zipper  and  two 
open-end  models.  Zipper  bags 
sell  for  $12.95,  open-end  bags 
for  $8.95  and  may  be  ordered 
C.O.D.  from  Bemardina  Com¬ 
pany,  P.O.  Box  7965,  Chicago 
80,  Ill. 


PANTS  IN  27  COLORS 


Andre  stretch  ski  pants  come 
in  twenty-seven  colors,  tailored 
to  measure,  with  full  guarantee. 
For  men  and  women,  $55.00. 
You  can  also  get  harmonizing 
jackets  of  silk,  nylon  or  cotton 
in  designer  prints  for  $30.00 
and  up.  Order  from  Andre,  21 
West  56th  St.,  New  York 
19,  N.Y. 
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SKI  NAME  PLATES 


Keeping  a  weather  eye  on 
your  skis  can  be  bothersome, 
but  with  name  plates  it’s  much 
easier.  You  can  get  two  en¬ 
graved  brass  name  plates  with 
screws  for  $1.00  from  Ski  Name 
Plate,  P.O.  Box  330,  Green  Bay, 
Wis. 


THE  COLLECTOR’S  CASE,  the  house 
of  fine  accessories  for  sportsmen, 
hobbyist  and  collectors  presents  the 
SKI  SET  in  beautiful  rhodium  finish. 

complete  set . 5.00 

tie  clip . 1.50 

cuff  links . 3.50 

each  item  handsomely  gift  boxed 

The  Collector’s  Case 

25  Circle  SL,  Rumford  16,  Rhode  Island 


NEW! 


★  Carrier  tor  Skis 
and  Poles.  A  must 
for  plane,  train  or 
bus.  Fine  to  ship, 
store  or  check. 
With  Totem  most 
ski-racks  will  also 
carry  your  poles. 
Identification  tag 
included. 


GUIDE 


For  distinctive  Ski  Wear 


NORTH  CAPE 
SWEATERS 
NORWAY’S  FINEST 


SKIN-TIGHT  SHIRT 

A  skin-tight  shirt  by  V-Man 
makes  an  excellent  undergar¬ 
ment  for  skiing.  Fits  like  a  sec¬ 
ond  skin  with  extra  tight  stitch 
that  insulates  and  helps  keep 
body  warmth  in.  Has  reinforced 
shoulders  and  seams.  Comes  in 
black,  white,  powder  blue, 
navy,  yellow.  Sells  for  $1.95. 
Give  chest  and  waist  size  when 
ordering  from  V-Man  Incorpo¬ 
rated,  156  Rivington  St.,  New 
York  2,  N.Y. 


Imported  .  .  .  North  Cape  sweaters,  100  per 
cent  wool.  Ultra  in  Norway’s  distinctive  ski 
wear.  Rich  in  native  handicraft.  Fascinat¬ 
ingly  attractive  in  design  and  varied  colors. 
Machine-made,  but  so  expertly  done  only  ex¬ 
perienced  buyers  could  detect  difference 
from  hand  woven. 


NORTH  CAPE  CO. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 


ost  Colorful 


AVAILABLi  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
OR  COLOR, 8MM  OR  16MM. 


World  CHomptons,  D«ep  ftocmg,  Chiio« 

Austrio,  Swittcriond,  Fronct;  Conodo,  Aspen.  Sun 
Volioy,  Alta,  Mommoth,  to  montion  a  low  con  now 
bo  yovrs  to  vtow  in  your  own  home.  Cut  tho  tHIos  off. 
splice  them  in  with  your  own  home  movies  ond  show 
youf  friends  whore  you  spend  your  spore  time. 

ffrt  pur  ^SSkMImUW  HfUU: 

WABRIN  NUUfS  PROD.,  <13  No.  Vermoot  Kn.; 


»,  tailored  to  your, 
kigheit  eicollence. 
lured  emblemt  will 
or  retort  in 


Just  the  right  size  for  carry¬ 
ing  personal  items  is  the 
“Fanny-Pac”  oflFered  by  Trans 
World  Airlines.  It’s  8Jtx5x2)4 
inches  and  comes  complete  with 
belt.  Made  of  red  and  white 
waterproof  material,  it  has  a 
long  side  and  top  zipper.  Tuck 
your  cigarettes,  camera,  sun 
glasses,  ski  wax  and  other  small 
items  into  it  and  take  ofiF.  Send 
$1.50  in  check  or  money  order 
to  TWA  Ski  Dept.,  480  Boylston 
St,  Boston  16,  Mass. 


need^  cr^^B 
—  these  I^^H 
distinguish 
eny  winter'  spd 
Write  for  br< 
•ed  full  iafor 


MOUNTAIN 

SKI  BOOTS  $11.95  Postpaid 


actual  saioples 


YOUkW  Emblums.  inc. 

4711  Imlm  PhM..  Lm  iNfClM  11,  CaW. 


^  ST.  BERNARD  MEDALS 

In  br  Country  Squire  Crafts 

'Vn  Inscribed  Patroa  at  Mt.  Cllektn  t 

Sklart  in  Entlista  k  Freneh.  A  new.  use- 
Llmn  tul  k  attractire  gift  to  fire  yourself  or 
SOJW  friends.  Made  of  brass  with  leather 

PMjl  thongs  to  attach  to  your  belt.  Send  $1 
each  (or  $3  for  sterling  silTer)  to: 

O’DONNELL  INDUSTRIES  » 

Also  wholesale  Mwlkart!  Mats. 


100%  leather  uppers,  Goodyear  soles  and  heels. 
Sturdy,  long-wearing,  fits  safety  ski  binding, 
excellent  for  skiing  or  climbing.  Send  check  or 
money  order  for  Immediate  shipment.  These 
boots  are  sized  large.  Order  your  regular  shoe 
size  or  smaller,  plenty  of  room  for  extra  sox. 
Dealer  inquiries  welcome.  FRANKONIA,  INC. 
453  McGilTTa  Bird.,  Seattle  2,  Wash. 
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SHOPPING  GUIDE 


HiforiotfS  Sn  Sogo  Of  Six  A 
Of  Show,  fee,  Uiaards,  And  Fros 


l«wgh  ot  Warr«n*ft  rjrfi^lovftly  funny  cftoonf 
of  troilnr  lifo  in  Ik*  parkins  loh  of  Hm  wo>h  finnrt 
rotom.  Road  abool  tho  fantatlk  trail  bo  loft  of 
rabbit  carcaiooo,  ompty  kot^ hop  bettlot,  and 
forgod  lift  titkolt.  To#  impotoiblo  to  boKovo  b«t 
with  photos  to  provo  it. 

ORDER  NOW  FROM  WARREN  MIllER  PROD. 

113  N.  Vormont  Avo.,  Suito  3T0 
lot  Angolot  4i  California 

DELUXE  EDITION 
*‘Wino,  Womon,  Warron  A  Skit” 

Idoal  for  that  am  g^m 
SPECIAL  GIFT 

llimitod  numbor  availoblol 


BOOT  DRIERS 

Been  stuflSn’  your  boots  with 
old  newspapers  lately?  Stop  right 
now  and  write  Arne  Gjesteby  for 
his  Norwegian  electric  driers. 
Low  heat,  slow  overnight  drying 
makes  it  impossible  to  hurt  foot¬ 
wear.  Driers  fit  in  boots,  plug 
into  house  outlets,  use  only  eight 
watts  for  each  boot  and  operate 
on  110-volt  AC  or  DC.  Send 
$8.95  to  Arne  Cjesteby,  26  Car¬ 
den  Lane,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 


\ 


ALASKA  SOUVENIR 

Adventurous  skiers  will  soon 
want  to  be  trying  their  skill  in 
the  forty-ninth  state.  Here’s  a 
chance  to  get  a  souvenir  Alaskan 
ski  pin  and  a  guest  invitation 
for  one  free  day  of  skiing  at  the 
Arctic  Valley  Ski  Bowl  near 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  Just  send 
$2.00  to  Alaska  Ski  Enterprises, 
Box  3-624,  E.C.  Br.,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


EMBROIDERED 

METAL  AND  ENAMELLED  INSIGNIA 


FULL  COLOR  SKETCHES 
PREPARED  TO  YOUR  DESCRIPTION 

^^>*lnt.  116  John  St.,  Mew  York  38,  M.  Y. 


SKI  CARRIER 

Totem  is  a  new,  handy  ski  carrier  that 
makes  it  easy  to  carry  skis  on  train,  plane 
or  bus.  Totem  also  helps  keep  the  camber 
in  skis  and  protects  pole  handles  from 
damage,  according  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  carrier  gadget  can  be  obtained  from 
Totem,  P.O.  Box  4,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  for 


Noma 


.SHOPPING 


‘GRETL’  SWEATER 

Jill  Kinmont,  young  skier  who 
was  seriously  injured  while  rac¬ 
ing,  has  set  up  her  own  mail 
order  business  at  the  Mammoth 
Mountain  Ski  Shop.  Among 
items  she  recommends  is  the 
"Gretl”  ladies’  all-wool  sweater 
by  Sportalm  in  milk,  pink  or 
green.  Comes  in  small,  medium, 
large  for  $29.95  postpaid.  Order 
from  Jill’s  Selections,  Mammoth 
Mountain  Ski  Shop,  Mammoth 
Lakes  Post  OEBce,  Calif. 


CUFF  LINKS,  TIE  CLASP 


For  the  skier  who  has  every¬ 
thing,  try  a  pair  of  cufiF  links 
with  a  skier  on  them  or  a  ski 
tie  clasp.  The  set  sells  for 
$5.00;  tie  clasp  alone,  $1.50; 
and  cuff  links,  $3.50.  They  have 
a  rhodium  finish  and  are  gift 
boxed.  Order  from  The  Collec¬ 
tor’s  Case,  25  Circle  St.,  Rum- 
ford  16,  R.I. 


Every  $1  sends  a  22  lb.  Food 
Crusade  package  to  the  world's 
hungry  thru  CARE,  New  York  16 


SKIN 

TIGHT 

SHIRT 


MmI  undergarment  for  ski  wear.  Fits  like 
a  second  skin.  Extra  tight  stitch  insulates. 
Helps  keep  body  warmth  in.  Tapered  to  hold 
shape.  Looks  smart  indoors  or  out.  Reinforced 
shoulders  and  seams.  Built  to  take  punishment. 
Will  outwear  and  outwash  other  shirts. 

Block  •  White  -  Powder  Blue  -  Novy  •  Yellow 
please  send  chest  and  waist  size 
price  $1.95  no  C.O.D.s 

SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  THROUGH  THE  MAIL 

V-MAN  INCORPORATED 
ISi  Rirlnqton  SI..  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 


The  Junior  Ski  Cartop  Carrier 
The  Most  Convenient.  Two  bracket 
holders  mounted  on  one  side  of 
cartop.  Set  of  two  holders  with 
straps.  $6.95 

Dealer  and  Club  Inquiries  Invited 
Central  Fuel  Equipment  Co. 
7450  Sheridan  Rd..  Chicago  26,  lil. 


Handstwn  Asstrlu  Tirol  Shet  $11.95  +  $1  pestaio 
tippers  are  one  solid 

Sleee  of  leather. 

rown.  Life-long  rub¬ 
ber  soles,  waterproof, 
full;  leather  lined 
with  hand-sewn  welts. 
Rawhide  laces.  Send 
foot  outline  and  size. 
Men's  and  women’s. 
O'DONNELL  INDUSTRIES  Dept.  3 
Broodmeodew  Rood,  Marlboro,  Moss. 


I  Springbok 

SWe-h 


SKI 

PANTS 

34« 

postpaid 
(no  duty) 


Austrian  mod#,  highast  quality,  haovywaight, 
51%  ‘‘high-slratch"  nylon,  49%  wool,  wolor. 
rapailant  gorbordino.  This  fabulous  fabric  has 
boon  wnor  tostnd  on  Alpinn  and  Tyrolnon 
slopos  for  tirongth,  durability,  impormoabil- 
Ity,  and  that  oil  important  aclion-cemponsol- 
ing  s-t-r-n-t-c-h. 

•  Clossic,  slook  Alpinn  styling 

•  Full  froodom  of  movomoni 

•  Comfoct'lb  fool  construction 

•  Nylon  rointorcad  saoms 

•  Heavy  duly  zippor  closuros  throughout 

•  Highly  water  ropollont  hoovyweighl  fabric 

•  CMco  of  latest  Ski-Fashion  colors 

SpringbSk  siratch  ski  pants  ora  ovailablo  to 
you  direct  from  tho  monufocturor.  No  rotoil 
or’s  profit.  Sovo  33%.  Ordor  today.  Our 
custom  tailoring  focililins  orn  limitod. 

Colors;  Jot  Block  Royal  Bluo  Crimson  Rod 
Suntan  Boign  Foslol  Blun 

Womnn's  Slock  Sizos;  10,  13,  14,  16,  IB 

Regular,  Short  or  Long 
Man's  Slock  Sizns;  30,  32,  34,  36,  38 
Regular,  Short  or  long 

•k  If  you  don’t  know  your  standard  slock 
size  toko  the  following  measurements  whil# 
wearing  socks  ond  clothes  to  bo  worn  under 
ski  pants.  Stand  erect,  pIcKO  foot  10  inches 
opart. 

A.  Crotch  to  fleer  at  base  of  heel. 

B.  Around  waist,  measure  low.  Due 
to  downward  pull,  stretch  penis 
rido  just  above  hip  bone. 

C.  Around  soot  at  widest  point. 

(A)  .  .  .in.  IB)  .  .  .in.  ICI  .  .  .in. 


I  SKILUND  PRODUCTS  CO. 

I  Box  3957  Groonvilit,  Deloworo, 

Plooto  send . pairs  of  Springbok  sirolch 

I  ski  pants  at  $34.60  postpaid.  Enclosed  is  my 

chock  or  money  order  for  $ . 

!  No  C.O.D.'s  plooso.  Satisfaction  guoranlnnd 


I  Address  . 

I 

I  Slock  Size .  OHogulor  Q.Short  Qleng 

I  Color . 


cifl 


Hihrhvi  W  Saga  Of  Six 
Of  Snow,  lee,  BSxxards,  And  Fros 


BOOT  DRIERS 

Been  stuflBn’  your  boots  with 
old  newspapers  lately?  Stop  right 
now  and  write  Arne  Gjesteby  for 
his  Norwegian  electric  driers. 
Low  heat,  slow  overnight  drying 
makes  it  impossible  to  hurt  foot¬ 
wear.  Driers  fit  in  boots,  plug 
into  house  outlets,  use  only  eight 
watts  for  each  boot  and  operate 
on  110-volt  AC  or  DC.  Send 
$8.95  to  Ame  Cjesteby,  26  Car¬ 
den  Lane,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 


ALASKA  SOUVENIR 

Adventurous  skiers  will  soon 
want  to  be  trying  their  skill  in 
the  forty-ninth  state.  Here’s  a 
chance  to  get  a  souvenir  Alaskan 
ski  pin  and  a  guest  invitation 
for  one  free  day  of  skiing  at  the 
Arctic  Valley  Ski  Bowl  near 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  Just  send 
$2.00  to  Alaska  Ski  Enterprises, 
Box  3-624,  E.C.  Br.,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


SKI  CARRIER 

Totem  is  a  new,  handy  ski  carrier  that 
makes  it  easy  to  carry  skis  on  train,  plane 
or  bus.  Totem  also  helps  keep  the  camber 
in  skis  and  protects  pole  handles  from 
damage,  according  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  carrier  gadget  can  be  obtained  from 
Totem,  P.O.  Box  4,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  for 


EMBROIDERED 

METAL  AND  ENAMELLED  INSIGNIA 

FULL  COLOR  SKETCHES 
PREPARED  TO  YOUR  DESCRIPTION 

^^>*lnt.  116  John  St.,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 


Tl*y  ly*"  iMilM  Iratlxr  (kl  kMt 
pwfwt  li  Mall  M  a  krass  kay  riM. 
laiparttk  fraa  tka  Aattrlaa  Tyral. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  IMRORTS 
Dart.  SS,  5127  Fwrar  St..  Saattia  18.  Walk. 


EMBLEMS — BRASSARDS 

We  manufacture  embroidered  Emblema. 

Send  us  a  sample,  or  sketch,  and  quantity  wanted. 

We  will  gladly  quote  price  by  return  mall. 
BOOERS  EMBLEM  •  Dept.  E.  Z4M  8.  Main  St. 
Manntactaring  Co.  1m  Angeles  1,  Calif. 


loogh  at  Warren's  ridiculously  funny  cartoons 
of  trailar  Hfe  in  the  parking  loH  of  the  wesH  Knest 
rotarts.  Read  about  the  fantastic  trail  he  left  of 
rabbit  carcasses,  empty  ket.chup  bottles,  and 
forged  lift  tickets.  Too  impossible  to  believe  but 
with  photos  to  prove  it. 

ORDER  NOW  FROM  WARREN  MIlUR  PROD. 

113  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Suite  >10 
Los  Angeles  4,  California 


DELUXE  EDITION 

“Wine,  Women,  Warren  A  Skis” 
Ideal  for  that  wm  vee 
SPECIAL  GIFT 


(Limited  number  availablel 


SHOPPING 


GUIDE 
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Springbok 


‘GREU’  SWEATER 

Jill  Kinmont,  young  skier  who 
was  seriously  injured  while  rac¬ 
ing,  has  set  up  her  own  mail 
order  business  at  the  Mammoth 
Mountain  Ski  Shop.  Among 
items  she  recommends  is  the 
"Gretl”  ladies’  all-wool  sweater 
by  Sportalm  in  milk,  pink  or 
green.  Comes  in  small,  medium, 
large  for  $29.95  postpaid.  Order 
from  Jill’s  Selections,  Mammoth 
Mountain  Ski  Shop,  Mammoth 
Lakes  Post  Office,  Calif. 


Every  $1  sends  a  22  lb.  Food 
Crusade  package  to  the  world's 
hungry  thru  CARE,  New  York  16 


postpaid 
(no  duly) 


Austrian  mod*,  highost  quality,  hoavywaight, 
51%  "high-strotch"  nylon,  41%  wool,  wator. 
rm^lant  garbardina.  This  fobulous  fobric  has 
boon  woor  tostod  on  Alpino  and  Tyroloon 
slopos  for  strongth,  durability,  impormaobil- 
ity,  and  that  all  Important  action-componsat- 
ing  s-t-r-o-t-c-h. 

•  Clossir,  titak  Aipino  styling 

•  ftril  frotdom  of  movoment 

•  Comfort-lit  fool  camtrwclion 

•  Nylon  roinforcod  tooms 

•  Hoovy  duly  sippor  closuros  throughosit 

•  Highly  water  ropollottl  hoavyweight  fabric 

•  CMco  of  latest  Ski-Foshien  celors 


SKIN 

TIGHT 

SHIRT 


CUFF  LINKS,  TIE  CLASP 


SpringbSk  stretch  ski  pants  ore  available  to 
you  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  No  retail¬ 
er's  profit.  Save  33%.  Order  today.  Our 
custom  tailoring  facilities  ore  limited. 


Ideal  undergarment  for  ski  wear.  Fits  like 
a  second  skin.  Extra  tight  stitch  insulates. 
Helps  keep  body  warmth  in.  Tapered  to  hold 
shape.  Looks  smart  indoors  or  out.  Reinforced 
shoulders  end  seams.  Built  to  take  punishment. 
Will  outwear  and  outwash  other  shirts, 
filocli  ■  While  .  Powder  Blue  •  Navy  -  Yeilow 
please  send  chest  end  waist  sixe 
price  $1.95  no  C.O.D.s 

SOLO  EXCLUSIVELY  THROUGH  THE  MAIL 

V-MAN  INCORPORATED 

15*  Rivinqton  St..  New  York  2.  N.  Y. 


Colors:  Jet  Black  Royal  Blue  Crimson  Red 
Suntan  Beige  Pastel  Blue 

Women's  Slock  Sizes:  10,  12,  14,  16,  18 

Regular,  Short  or  long 
Men's  Slock  Sizes:  30,  33,  34,  36,  38 
Regular,  Short  or  long 

standard  sIcKk 


★  if  you  don't  know  your  _  _ 

size  take  the  following  measurements  while 
wearing  socks  and  clothes  to  be  worn  under 
ski  pants.  Stand  erect,  place  feet  10  inches 
apart. 

A.  Crotch  to  floor  at  base  of  heel. 

B.  Around  waist,  measure  low.  Due 
to  downward  pull,  stretch  pants 
ride  iust  above  hip  bone. 

C.  Around  seat  at  widest  point. 


For  the  skier  who  has  every¬ 
thing,  try  a  pair  of  cufiF  links 
with  a  skier  on  them  or  a  ski 
tie  clasp.  The  set  sells  for 
$5.00;  tie  clasp  alone,  $1.50; 
and  cuff  links,  $3.50.  They  have 
a  rhodium  finish  and  are  gift 
boxed.  Order  from  The  Collec¬ 
tor’s  Case,  25  Circle  St.,  Rum- 
ford  16,  R.I. 


The  Junior  Ski  Cartop  Carrier 

The  Most  Convenient.  Two  bracket 
holders  mounted  on  one  side  of 
cartop.  Set  of  two  holders  with 
straps.  $6.95 

Dealer  and  Club  Inquiries  Invited 

Central  Fuel  Equipment  Co. 

7450  Sheridan  Rd..  Chicago  26,  Ill. 


Address 


Qjlagulor  Q.Shert  Qlang  I 


Calor 


Handsawa  Aistriaa  TIral  Skaa  $11.95  -f-  $1  padaH 

Uppers  are  one  solid 
pl«««  of  leather. 
Brown.  Ufe-Iong  rub- 
ber  soles,  waterproof, 
fully  leather 
with  hand-sewn  welts. 
'  Rawhide  laces.  Send 
foot  outline  and  slae. 
Men’s  and  women’s. 

O'DONNELL  INDUSTRIES  Dept.  3 
Broodmeodow  Rood,  Marlboro,  Moss. 


d 
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THI  /  ONLY  /  safety  bindings 

- ’  THAT; 


1.  GIVE  FULL  PROTEaiON 


SKIING  SPEED. 


2.  WORK  IN  A  SLOW  TWIST 

HOWEVER  RELEASE  IS  SET. 

(When  others  most  oftert  fail.) 

3.  ARE  FOOLPROOF—  /nO/ 

ADJUSTMENT  REQUIRED. 

4.  ARE  100%  SECURE— 

No  Unwanted  Releases. 

5.  ARE  REALLY  SAFE 

FOR  SLOWER  SKIERS. 

(Who  suffer  95%  of  skiing  injuries) 

AND  WE  MEAN  “ONLY 

STOWE" 

Ask  for  folder 


DISTRIBUTORS  PERU,  VERMON 


Bromley  Boy’ 


Candid  photo  essay  by  David  Batchelder 


"Nobody  ever  osked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  skiing. 
They  just  put  skis  on  me  and  said  go  ahead. 

It's  understandable,  because  my  old  man  . . . 


".  .  .  is  Neil  Robinson,  head  of  the  ski 
school  at  Big  Bromley,  and  naturally 
I'm  expected  to  ploy  along,  even 
at  my  tender  age.  The  skis  .  .  . 


^  I  W  f  W  L  BINDINGS 


NiW  RELEASE  PRINCIPLE 


; 


A 


A 


a 


f 

% 


NEW  HEAD  SKI 


ing,  is  proving  especially  effective  on  ski 
boots.  Designed  for  all  types  of  leather, 
the  new  Faski  product  keeps  out  moisture 
while  allowing  the  leather  to  breathe.  It 
will  not  stretch  leather.  Hikers,  campers 
and  fishermen  are  expected  to  find  Faski 
Shoe  and  Boot  Life  excellent  for  preserv¬ 
ing  footwear. 


NAPCO  SNOW  SKATE 

The  toy  division  of  Napco  Industries, 
Inc.,  Minneaix)lis,  Minn.,  has  produced 
the  Sno-Go,  short,  metal  snow-skates  for 
children  from  four  to  fourteen.  The  web 
strap  binding  adjusts  to  any  type  of  boot. 
Ribbed  bottoms  help  maintain  direction 
and  make  climbing  easier.  The  finish  is 
phosphorized  and  baked  enamel.  Retail 
price  is  $3.99. 


After  two  years  of  experimentation, 
the  Head  Ski  Company  has  put  on  the 
market  its  model  X-37  ski,  which,  the 
company  says,  features  “tremendous  bite 
and  excellent  tracking,  especially  at  high 
speeds.” 

The  X-37  was  first  tested  in  Chile  in 
1956  and  has  been  perfected  after  many 
modifications.  The  ski  conies  in  two 
grades  of  stiffness.  The  X-37  is  fairly 
stiff  and  a  much  stiffer  version  is  called 
“X-37  Severe.”  Both  have  a  super-hard 
aluminum  oxide  surface  treatment,  known 
as  “Hardcoat,”  on  the  bottom. 

The  surface  is  said  to  be  extremely 
fast  under  cold  dry  conditions  and  at 
temperatures  from  twenty-seven  to 
thirty-two  degrees  Fahrenheit  requires 
only  a  little  silver  wax.  Described  as  a 
good  ski  for  the  advanced  skier,  the  X-37 
has  a  sharper  and  deeper  center  groove 
and  small  auxiliary  corrugations.  A 
limited  number  of  X-37s  is  available  this 
year  at  $107.50  a  pair. 


for  all  your 
skiing  needs 

SKI  TRIPS  RENTALS 

45  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Ot  BOUSQUET'S  SKI  AREA 

Pitlifield,  Mast. 

01  HIGHMOUNT  SKI  AREA 

Pine  Hilt,  N.  Y. 


A  new  wrinkle  in  interlinings  for  outer¬ 
wear  jackets  is  practically  “wrinkle- 
proof,”  according  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  interlining,  made  by  the  Scott  Paper 
Co.,  is  a  type  of  urethane  foam  which  is 
bonded  to  the  shell  of  the  garment  in¬ 
stead  of  being  sewed  into  place  by  the 
conventional  method.  The  interlining  is 
sandwiched  between  the  garment  shell 
and  a  cloth  lining  and  because  of  its 
cushion-like  quality  springs  back  into 
shape  and  creates  a  jacket  that  is  wrinkle- 
proof.  First  manufacturer  to  use  the  ure¬ 
thane  foam  interlining  is  I.  Spiewak  & 
Sons  of  New  York,  producer  of  the 
“Golden  Fleece”  jackets  for  men  and 
boys. 


Garmisch 

SKI  BOOTS 


Two  new  products  are  being  intro¬ 
duced  this  season  by  Sport  Lucendro  of 
Andermatt,  Switzerland.  They  are  a 
Super  Speed  Wax  and  Lucendro  Polish 
for  metallic  skis.  Distributors  are  Paul 
Valar  of  Franconia,  N.  H.,  and  Porath 
&  Magneheim,  1270  Broadway,  New 
York  1,  N.Y. 


Sport-Obarmayar,  Impertart 
A(p«n,  Colorado 


RELEASE  SKI  POLE 

Release  bindings  now  have  a  compan¬ 
ion  in  the  release  ski  pole  made  by  Cubco 
of  Belleville,  N.J.  The  new  pole  has  a 
handle  which,  under  extreme  pressure, 
pulls  out  of  the  shaft,  freeing  the  skier 
from  the  pole  itself.  A  special  Cubco 
mechanism  inside  the  handle  engages  an¬ 
other  gadget  inside  the  pole.  Excessive 
pull,  as  when  the  pole  becomes  caught, 
allows  the  handle  and  pole  to  separate. 


COMING  IN  SKII 


WHAT  YOU  CAN 
LEARN  FROM  RACERS 


A  snowmaking  machine  that  puh  erizes 
ice  blocks  is  being  produced  by  the 
Bloomquist  Machine  Manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  of  Wausau,  Wis.  The  company  says 
that  a  five-  by  twenty-inch  model,  using 
five  horsepower,  can  process  200  pounds 
of  ice  a  minute.  Custom-built  machines 
can  be  made  to  any  size  and  capacity. 
The  manufacturer  suggests  that  con¬ 
veyor  and  blower  systems  be  used  to 
distribute  the  snow  to  ski  slopes.  The 
machine  can  be  set  up  at  ski  jumps  or 
on  slopes  for  processing  on  the  spot. 


FUN  AND  FROLIC 
IN  THE  SPRING 


Faski  Shoe  and  Boot  Life,  combination 
leather  treatment  and  water  resistant  coat- 
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^  IN  ASPEN  m 

HILLSIDE 


»bwwmuaM»t, 


Piide  of  Aspen 


The  Highlander 


WHERE  TO  STAY 


CALIFORNIA 

TAHOE  CITY 

SQUAW  VALLEY  LODGE 

COLORADO 

ARAPAHOE  BASIN 

DERCUM’S  SKI  TIP  RANCH 
For  skiers  by  skiers.  A.P.  Ski-Week  package  plan. 
Skating  Pond.  After-skiing  fun.  P.  O.  Dillon. 

ASPEN 

BLUE  SPRUCE  SKI  LODGE 
At  lift.  Distinctive  rooms  &  apts.  Lounge,  coffee 
bar,  complimentary  continental  breakfast.  Box 
745,  phone  Walnut  5-3337. 

ED’S  BEDS 

$2.75  and  down.  Ski  Week  $75.00. 

GLENWOOD  HOT  SPRINGS  LODGE  &  POOL 
Rooms  from  $2.50  to  $20.00.  Two  block  long 
naturally  heated  swimming  pool,  open  every  day. 

45  minutes  on  paved  road  to  Aspen  lifts. 

HILLSIDE  LODGE 

Attractive  comfortable  apts.  &  rooms— Library— 

3  minutes  to  either  town  lift.  Write  Mrs.  Emma 
Haerdle,  Box  784— Phone  Walnut  5-3551. 

HOTEL  JEROME  AND  ALLIED  PROPERTIES 
Dormitory,  guest  houses,  hotel  rooms,  chalets, 
deluxe  accommodations.  Write  for  color  folder. 
Dept.  8,  Aspen,  Colorado. 

ST.  MORITZ  LODGE 
Newest  budget  priced  units,  dormitories. 

THE  SMUGGLER 

Aspen’s  finest.  Heated  pool,  lounge,  coffee  bar, 
complimentary  breakfast.  Ultra-modem  decor, 
dressing  rooms,  room  phones.  Write:  Aspen  1, 
Colorado.  Phone:  4371. 

FRISCO 

MT.  ROYAL  MOTEL 

Modem— High  in  the  Rockies.  Arapahoe  Basin 
Area.  Skiers  Paradise.  80  mi.  west  of  Denver. 

GEORGETOWN 

GEORGETOWN  GUEST  HOUSES 
Rooms.  Suite.  Apt. 

GRANBY 

C  LAZY  U  RANCH 

Finest  place  to  stay  while  skiing  at  Winter  Park. 

WINTER  PARK 

BEAVER’S  (SPORTSLAND)  SKI  CHALET 
Bargain:  Ski  7  days  $69!  Includes  6  nights  in 
private  room,  meals,  lessons,  lifts,  free  rides  to 
ski  area  5  minutes  away.  Low  daily  rates  too. 
Photo  folder  free:  Beaver’s,  Winter  Park  40, 
Colorado.  Phone  Parkway  6-2021. 

TIMBER  HOUSE  SKI  LODGE 
Nearest  to  skitows.  Dorms,  Rooms,  Housekeep. 
Cabins.  Family— Group  rates.  Family  style  meals. 
Week  package  $53.00  up.  Phone  Fraser  PA 
6-9471  or  write. 

IDAHO 

KETCHUM 

SUN  MOTEL-HOTEL 
Excellent  accommodations— steam 
phones.  Coffee  bar— Moderate  rates, 
chure.  Box  97. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

PITTSFIELD 

YANKEE  MOTEL 
Quality  Court.  Center  of  Berkshire  Skiing. 
HI  7-9310. 

MICHIGAN 

BOYNE  FALLS 

BOYNE  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
Austrian  Ski  School.  Ski  Week  $69.00. 

HARBOR  SPRINGS 

SNOWBERRY  FARM 

Rooms,  meals.  Special  family  and  week-end  rates. 
Tel.  723-W. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BARTUTT 

BARTLETT  HOTEL 

90  Accom.  $5  up,  two  meals.  Real  beds.  Cocktail 
Lounge.  Brochure. 

BELKNAP  RECR.  AREA,  LACONIA-GILFORD 

ARLBERG  INN 

Directly  at  Belknap  Lifts.  Scramptious  food, 
delightful  Alpine  atmosphere,  cocktail  lounge, 
recreation  rooms,  complete  ski  shop,  AAA. 

GLEN  GABLES  INN  AND  MOTEL 
Modem.  Recreation  rooms.  $8  day  up.  Special 
group  rates.  Tel.  Glendale  4491. 

MT.  BELKNAP  HOTEL 
Rooms  $2.75  and  up.  Cocktail  lounge. 

FRANCONIA 

See  also  Littleton. 

FLINTLOCK  LODGE  AND  MOTEL 
Meals,  Lodging,  $7.50-$12.00.  Good  for  groups. 
Cap.  60.  Phone  VA  3-5562. 

HILLWINDS  INN 

$8.00-$  1 1 .00,  two  meals,  Swiss  Cacktail  Lounge. 
VAlley  3-7711. 


Heated  Pool,  Lounge,  Ci 

For  Folder  Write:  The  Smuggler, 


Ski  down  to  tlx  Lift 
froffi  Aspen^s 


•  24  rooms,  24  baths 

•  Breakfast  served 


AAA 

Write 

lor 

Folder 

Aspen, 

Colo. 


ASPEN,  COLORADO 

10  oportments  with  modern  kitchen  snack  bar  & 
private  bath,  some  with  fireplace.  Aportments  vory 
in  size  onu  ore  ideal  to  accommodate  large  graups 
as  several  may  be  used  as  one  unit. 

Lounge  with  fireploce.  Radio  &  Record  Ployer. 
New  80'  Recreotion  Room,  10  minutes  from  town. 

We  offer  night  skiing  under  floodlights  with  our 
private  electric  rope  tow.  Also  skijoring  and  Snow 
Weasel  Tours. 

New  Aspen  Highlands  ski  area  adjoins  our  ranch. 
Breakfost  ovailable  by  reservation. 

Rotes: 

$4.00  per  person  &  up  (double  occupancy) 

$3.50  to  $4.00  per  person  (groups  of  3  to  5) 
$3.00  per  person  in  groups  of  6  &  up  occupying 
one  large  apartment 

Capacity  80  persons 

For  information  write:  Lou  4  Hod  Deono 
T-Lazy-7  Ski  Ranch  Aspen,  Colorado 

Phone:  Walnut  5-7254 


AAA  Congross-Dinors’  Club 

THE  LODGE  DESIGNED  WITH  GUESTS  IN  MIND 

•  Spacious  carpeted  rooms  with  tiled  tub 
and  shower 

•  After-ski  fun  in  our  beautiful  western 
lounge 

•  Variety  Hi-Fi  when  you  want  it 

•  Luxury  at  low  cost.  Special  group  and 
weekly  rates 

•  Mrs.  Miller's  famous  breakfasts 

•  King-size  parking  area 

By  reservation  only.  Brochure  on  request. 

HELEN  AND  tUD  MILLER 
P.O.  Rox  34t.  phone  WA  S-70S1 
Aspen,  Colorado 


eat,  room 
Free  Bro- 


ONE  OF  ASPEN’S  NEWEST! 

One  block  from  lift 
AAA  Close  to  everything 


ASPEN’S 

LUXURIOUS 

SKI 

LODGE 


25  large  carpeted  units  .  .  .  Ceramic  tile 
dressing  rooms  and  combination  baths, 
a  Hot  water  baseboard  heat,  individually 

controlled.  Room  phones,  radio.  HI-FI 
.  .  .  Large  lounge,  game  room  with 
AJIlp  ping-pong  and  pool  tables.  Compli- 

W*’  '  mentary  morning  coffee  and  rolls  . . . 

Skl-Vu  lodga,  Aspon  1,  Colo.  Fhona:  WA.-5-3442 
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WHERE  TO  STAY 


THE  HOMESTEAD  AT  SUGAR  HILL 
An  excellent  small  inn. 

LOVETT'S  INN  & 

“MTN.  MODERN”  COTTAGES 
Excellent.  Adjacent  to  Cannon,  Mittersill.  In* 
formal. 

MITTERSILL  INN  AND  CHALETS 
On  Cannon  Mountain.  Own  T-Bar,  Ski  Sdiool, 
Package  Plan.  Skating,  Dancing,  M.A.P.  From 
$10.00. 

GORHAM 

GORHAM  MOTEL 

Routes  2  &  16,  Gorham,  N.  H.  Members  of  AAA 
&  Quality  Courts.  9  miles  from  Wildcat  Mt. 
Open  year  round.  Telephone  Homestead  6-3381. 

HANOVER 

See  also  Norwich,  Vermont 

INTERVALE 

HOLIDAY  INN  &  MOTEL 
Skiers’  Favorite. 

JACKSON 

CHRISTMAS  FARM  INN 
Near  Black  Mountain  Tramways.  8  miles  to 
Skimobile,  10  miles  to  Wildcat.  Three  bountiful 
meals.  Ako  dormitory  accommodations.  Tel. 
Evergreen  3-4313. 

PINKHAM  NOTCH  INN-DANA  PLACE 
Foremost  ski  Lodge  for  the  very  best  skiers. 
Located  in  Pinkham  Notch,  Wildcat  Mt.  gondola 
lift.  Winter  vacation  ski  resort. 

SPRUCE  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
300  acre  ski  resort.  Flood-lighted  tow.  Near 
three  major  lifts.  Accommodates  100.  $5.50-$8.50 
daily  including  two  meals. 

THORN  HILL  LODGE 

Rooms,  dorms,  bunkrooms— Midway  between 
Wildcat  and  Cranmore.  Black  Mt.  near.  Folder  6. 

WHITNEYS’  IN  TACKSON,  N.  H. 
Comfortable  inn  at  foot  of  Black  Mountain 
T-Bar  Lift.  Rooms.  Cottages.  Dormitories  Com¬ 
pletely  Sprinklered.  Write  for  folder. 

LITTLETON 

THAYERS  HOTEL 

Ski  Cannon.  Modem  accommodations,  excellent 
food,  unique  cocktail  lounge.  $6.50  up  daily, 
two  meals. 

NORTH  CONWAY 

BIRCHMONT 

No.  Conway’s  most  scenic  inn  for  skiers.  Practice 
slope,  sliding,  skating  on  grounds.  1  mile  to 
town,  1%  miles  to  Skimobile.  Dorm  $7.50, 
Rooms  $8.50-$14.00,  full  A.P.,  plus  afternoon 
tea  and  bed-time  snack.  Folder.  Bob  &  Betty 
Knapp. 

CRANMORE  INN 

Friendly  skier’s  inn.  In  the  village,  on  road  to 
Skimobile.  30-minutes  to  Wildcat.  Ping-pong, 
piano,  Breplace.  With  three  meals:  Bunks  $6.50. 
Rooms  $7.w-$10.00.  Folder.  FLeetwood  6-5502. 

OXEN  YOKE  INN 

Run  for  skiers  by  skiers.  Walking  distance  to 
town  and  Skimobile.  From  bunks  (2  and  4 
b^s)  to  private  bath;  two  meals.  $6.50-$I0.50. 
Weekend  Special.  Famous  Slalom  Room,  meeting 
place  for  after  skiing  fun.  Ski  weeks.  Folder. 
Tel.  FL  6-2931. 

SUNAPEE 

DEXTER’S  LODGE 

Own  tow.  Cocktail  lotmge.  M.A.P.  From  $9.50. 

FOUR  SEASONS  LODGE 
Finest  Accommodations,  Food,  Fun.  Recom¬ 
mended  AAA.  ROgers  3-4444. 

MOUNT  SUNAPEE 

Excellent  accommodations.  For  list  write  Board 
of  Trade.  Lake  Sunapee,  New  Hampshire. 

WATERVILLE  VALLEY 

WATERVILLE  INN  &  SKI  AREA 
2u^J'  T-Bar,  Rope  Tow,  Ski  School,  Snack  Bar. 
I  P.  O.  Campton. 


Make  this  your  year  to  iliscover 
how  much  fun  a  ski  vacation  can  be! 


Over  10,000  square  mSlSP’Gf  iigitt-as-floff  |^>wder  snow, 
sparkling  in  the  brigi^jMlfliyba^  of  Colorado's  crisp,  dry 

climate,  oife:N  you  never  dreamed  possible. 

And  ycm  Colondo‘s  perfect  snow  conditions  no 

noAtter  whait ability,  for  every  ski  area  in  Colorado 
oCm  a  '-of  tiim— from  gentle  novice,  perfect  for 

teaming'  or  {Hiwticii%,  Id  spectacular  expert,  dropping  from  the 
vcqr  pcAks  of  the  lofty  Rockies.  And  over  60  high-speed 
lifts  and  tows  in  Colorado  keep  lift  lines  short — 

^ou  get  all  the  skiing  you  want! 

Choose  from  a  wide  selection  of  accommodations  in  every 
price  range  . . .  including  attractive  all-expense 

package  plans  offered  by  many  lodges. 

I>oo‘t  put  it  off  another  season — come  to  Colorado  this  year 
and  discover  how  much  fun  a  ski  vacation  can  be! 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  Colorado  winter  sports  committee 
FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  |  ••iWiiit.  Dtavtr  2.  c.l.n 

I  This  one  coupon  brings  full  information  ab< 
Fr«*  fuR-eoior  ski  fcldeo  detaUed  j  Colorado’s  skiing. 
kifemMiKon  <m  oR  Celecodo  ski  areas,  | 
iedfes  mi  Uom|M>»1qlj!M»ii^diitii 

^  CiadMiss 


NEW  MEXICO 

SANTA  FE 

THE  BISHOP’S  LODGE 
Santa  Fe’s  ski  resort.  Special  ski  club  rates. 

TAOS  SKI  VALLEY 

CHALET  ALPINA 

Located  close  to  expert-lift,  comfortable  dor¬ 
mitory  accommodations.  $8.00  per  day  with 
three  meals. 

HONDO  LODGE 

Two  fast  Pomalifts,  1900-ft.  total  vertical  rise, 
no  waiting  lines,  right  next  to  lodge.  Learn  To 
Ski  Weeks  from  $69.00,  including  7  days  room. 
3  meals,  unlimited  lift  use,  7  ski  lessons.  Ex¬ 
cellent  French  cuisine.  Ski  season  from  November 
I  15th  to  May  1st. 

TERRY’S  MOTEL 
I  Group  Rates.  Skiers’  Favorite. 


I  a  ski  \ 

I  vacation! 

Write  for  colorful 
new  folder: 

WINTER  PARK 
INFORMATION  iUREAU 
•OX  SS5 

WINTER  PARK,  COLORADO 


ASdfss 

City 

ZOAG  Sfot* 

60 
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WONDER  WEEK  FOR  SKIERS! 
$69  to  $87  at  Winter  Park,  Colo. 

All  Wmmkly  RofM  Include;  — 

Private  room  .  .  .  Unforgettabl*  meals 
Use  of  all  five  lifts  at  Winter  Park 
'f*  Ski  lessans  at  Winter  Park's  Ski  School 
Transportation  to  ski  slopes 

Write  for  our  free,  fascinating  foto- 
folder  that  tells  you  all  the  Big  News 
about  Winter  Park’s  17  different  runs 
and  5  high-capacity  ski  lifts.  Also  tells 
you  about  the  extras  in  our  fun-filled 
week;  skier’s  hot  punch,  evening  sleigh- 
rides,  square  dances  and  other  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Write,  call  or  wire 


'Veay/ers 

(Sportsland) 
Winter  Park,  3F  Colo. 


SKI  CHALET 


Phone:  Parkway  6-2021 


COLORAPO 


MILLER’S 

^cUewiilct 

LODGS 

Box  33,  Winterporfc,  Colo. 


THE  IN  COLORADO 


SPECIALIZING 
SOUTHERN 
VERMONT 
SKI  AREA  PROPERTIES 

DURAND  TAYLOR 
COMPANY 


Realtors 


335  Broadway 
New  York  13,  N.Y. 
WAIker  5-6800 


P.O.  Box  198 
Wilmington,  Vt. 
Homestead  4-5204 


/\ 

Aspen's 

^  ^’Uttss 

Individual  Units 

1  with 

Fireplaces  &  Snack  Bars 

1  — ^ AAA — Write  tor  Rotes  j  | 

C  H  A  I  R  L.  I 

HERON 

2000  S.  ACOMA  STREET 
DENVER  23,  COLORADO 


F  T  S  (D 
K 
< 
m 


AERIAL  TRAMWAYS  h 


WHERE  TO  STAY 

NEW  YORK 

HIGHMOUNT 

SHAYNE’S 

Choice  of  lodgings.  Excellent  food.  “J”  Bar.  New 
Ski  Shop— Rentals.  Reservation— JUdson  2-3777. 

KEENE 

THE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 
Phone  4704.  American  and  European  plan. 

LAKE  PLACID 

ALPINE  LODGE 
Own  ski  tow  and  slopes. 

GLENWOOD  INN  &  THE  CHRISTMAS 
TREE  COTTAGES 

Ideal  ski  club  accommodations.  Breakfast  and 
Evening  Dinner. 

SUN  AND  SKI  MOTOR  INN 
Closest  in  Placid  to  Whiteface.  Hot  breakfasts. 
Steak  dinners,  after  ski  grill,  luxury  rooms,  dor¬ 
mitory  prices.  Wire  for  ski  plans.  Make  reserva¬ 
tions  now, 

OLD  FORGE 

THE  MOOSE  HEAD  HOTEL 
Ski  Slopes  at  back  door.  New  Management. 

WATERTOWN 

HOTEL  WOODRUFF 

WILMINGTON 

4  SEASONS  LODGE 
Phone  Wilmington  Wilson  6-2477. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MOUNTAINHOME,  POCONO  MOUNTAINS 

ONAWA  LODGE 

Facilities  for  all  winter  si>orts.  Accom.  200. 
Rooms  with  &  without  bath.  Cocktail  lounge. 
Write  for  illus.  folder.  Rates  fr.  $8.00  dly., 
incl.  meak. 

UTAH 

ALTA 

THE  ALTA  LODGE 
Center  of  skiing  activities  in  Alta. 

PERUVIAN  LODGE 

Finest  Lodge  at  America’s  Best  Ski  Area— Write 
for  Folder, 

RUSTLER  LODGE 

Alta’s  Finest. 

SNOW  PINE  LODGE 

Dormitories,  American  Plan;  $5.00  with  your 
sleeping  bag.  Bedding  furnished,  $6.50.  Make 
reservations  early. 

VERMONT 

BENNINGTON 

BENNINGTON  MOTEL 
la  town.  Near  5  ski  areas. 

BURKE 

WILDERNESS  LODGE 

Friendly  informal  lodge  serving  Fine  Food- 
excellent  accommodations  $7.00  A.P.  Group 
Rates.  MAdison  6-8549. 

DORSET 

MRS.  GUERRETTES 

Tel.  138,  Bromley  area,  $9  weekend  room 
meals,  special  low  weekly  rates. 

JAY  PEAK  AREA 

See  ako  Mansonville.  P.Q. 

MANCHESTER 

HAMPTON  HEARTH 
The  skiers’  lodge  for  fun  and  food.  Dormitories. 
Manchester  Depot. 

HILLCREST  INN 

Friendly,  informal,  comfortable,  excellent  food 
reasonable  rates.  Brochure. 

HOLIDAY  HOUSE 

Glowing  fires,  friendliness  and  fun.  Play  Barn- 
Hearty  food.  $7.50  to  $11  A.P. 

LIMBERLOCK  LODGE 
.\lpine  atmosphere.  Modem  comforts.  Lounges 
Bar,  Fireplaces,  Steam  Bath.  Family  and  Grout 
Rates  from  87.50  A.P. 

WINHALL  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
Epicurean  food— Charming  accommodations.  Brom 
ley  four  minutes.  Route  30. 

NORWICH 

NORWICH  INN  AND  MOTEL 
Fine  country  Inn.  Ski  where  Dartmouth  skis 
Complete  facilities.  Group  rates  available. 

ROCHESTER 

ROCHESTER  INN 
Route  100.  Near  new  Sugarbush  Area.  Short 
drive  to  Mad  River,  Middlebiuy  Snow  Bowl 
Killington.  Finest  food.  Cocktail  Lounge.  A&E 
Plan.  Tel.  7-5911.  Royal  and  Mary  Potter,  Hosts 

RUTLAND:  PICO — KILLINGTON 

LONG  TRAIL  LODGE 

Overlooking  ski  lift.  Dormitory  $7.50.  Rooms 
$8.50-$I2.00  with  meak.  Fireside  Fun, 

STOWE 

ALPINE  MOTOR  LODGE 
Nick  Mara’s  luxurious  motel  accommodations 
combined  with  gay  ski-lodge  living.  Attractive 
convenient  location  on  Mt.  Mansfield  Road 
Unique  Alpine  Lounge,  Set-Up  Bar,  Recreation 
Room,  Excellent  Meak.  Rates  $10  to  $12.50 
American  Plan.  Folder.  Phone  Alpine  3-7700 


BLUE  SPRUCE 
'SS?*  ....  of  IHt 

0  Ditlincliv*  rooms  B  apartmonh 
overlooking  ski  runs  through 
huge  picture  windows. 

0  Lounge,  coffee  bar,  complimentary 
continental  breakfast. 

•  Only  a  few  steps  to  lifts,  res¬ 
taurants. 

7^;”  p'honl:*'’  '’  ASPEN,  COLORADO 

WAInuf  5-3337 


PltJSANl  MOUAfTAIN 

SkiQMo, 


MAINE'S  ONLY  CHAIR  LIFT 

Skiing  through  March 
4300  foot  double  chair  lift 
2000  foot  T-bar.  Rope  tow. 
$3.50  &  $4.  a  day 
Rentals.  Snack  bar. 

Hans  Jenni,  Director 
of  Ski  School  and  Ski  Shop 

On  Route  302 


BRIDGTON,  MAINE 


^OVICE 

Next  to  Mt.  Snow 

Accommodations  for  50  from  bunks 
to  private  rooms  with  private  bath. 
Novice  ski  siope  lighted  for  nite 
skiing.  Ski  movies.  Dancing  nightly. 
Own  ski  shop  where  you  may  buy  or 
rent  anything  for  skiing.  Best  food 
at  Mt.  Snow.  Rates  $8.00  up.  All  new 
and  all  Knotty  Pine.  Write  NOVICE 
INN,  WEST  DOVER,  VERMONT. 
Telephone  HOmestead  4-8884,  Wil¬ 
mington.  . 


$60— ALL  EXPENSE  PACKAGE— $60 

Sunday  dinner  through  Friday  afternoon 

Includes  double  room  occupancy  at 
the  finest  lodge  in  the  area;  break¬ 
fast,  dinner,  PLUS  lunch  ‘to  go’; 
AND  all  lift  tickets  for  five  days  at 
either  Mt.  Snow  or  Hogback. 

.dodft 

iWilmington,  Vt.  HOmestead  4-371 0| 


NEW!  NEW!  NEW! 

The  Wildcat  Tavern 

Food,  Drink  A  Lodging 
in 

Jackson  Viliage,  N.H. 
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61 


P.  O-  Box  44,  Windsor,  Vermont 

/■-  •  ■’t.niodutittni-  I'htirf  Wind^!^!  .'/»■ 


WHERE  TO  STAY 


WHERE  TO  STAY 

WASHINGTON 


MOUNT  BAKER  LODGE 


CANADA 

HUNTSVILIE,  ONTARIO 

LIMBERLOST  LODGE 

American  Plan.  Daily  rates  $8.00-$14.00.  Two 
1,000  foot  rope  tows.  Ski  School,  Austrian  In¬ 
structors.  Ski  Weeks,  $42.50. 

LAC  BEAUFORT,  QUEBEC  CITY 

MANOIR  SAINT  CASTIN 
Renowned  resort  hotel,  10  miles  from  (^ebec 
City.  Ei^uisite  French  Cuisine.  Loosli’s  Ski 
School.  Two  T-Lifts,  rope  tows.  Snow  Cat 
groomed  slopes  for  experts  and  beginners  at  your 
door,  on  Hotel  estate.  No  driving  to  slopes,  no 
waiting.  MORE  AND  BETTER  SNOW.  Rates 
$12.-$17.  A.P.  Special  Ski  Weeks  from  $75.00— 
Folder  Box  75. 

WUVNSONVILLE,  P.Q. 

SPRING  VALLEY  INN 

International  SKI  rendezvous  midway  Orford 
Jay.  Route  Que.  39,  Vt.  105.  FOEGER  School 
above  2000'.  Call  Mansonville  68  Ring  2-1  or 
follow  the  sign  of  the  Shaggy  Dog. 

MONT  GABRIEL,  P.Q. 

MONT  GABRIEL  CLUB 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

TV.  ALpine  MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

CHALET  DES  CHUTES 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

HOTEL  MONT  TREMBLANT 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

LE  PAVILLON  AUBERGE-MOTEL 
Comfortable  fire  proof  motel  $7.25  to  $9.50. 
V-.'.  I.,  r.  ..I.  7  Chairlift.  Main  house 

$5.25  to  $7.2.5.  Dormitory.  Ski  Weeks. 

MANOIR  PINOTEAU 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

MONT  TREMBLANT  LODGE 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

THE  TREMBLANT  CLUB 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

VILLA  BELLEVUE 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

MORIN  HEIGHTS,  P.Q. 

THE  BELLEVUE  HOTEL 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 


Stowe  Village.  Capacity  100.  Hotel,  Motel  and 
Dormitory  accommodations.  The  best  of  ski  liv¬ 
ing  and  Duncan  Hines  food.  “The  Whip”  bar 
and  lounge.  10  mins,  to  Mt.  Mansfield.  Busses 
start  here.  A.P.  $9.00  to  $15.00.  Parker  Perry, 
host.  ALpine  3-7301.  Display  adv.  this  issue. 

MUSHKODAY  FARM 

Dorms  and  Private  Rooms.  Capacity  45.  Folder. 

Tel.  ALpine  3-7683. 

THE  PINE  MOTOR  COURJ 
Deluxe  heated  cottages.  Breakfast, 

3-7703. 

ROUND  HEARTH 

Unique  ski  dorm.  NEW  VACATION  PLAN: 
any  consecutive  7  days  .\ND  7  nights  with 
2  meals  and  unlimited  use  of  all  Stowe  lifts— 

Jan.  5  thru  31— $66.  Same  plan  remainder  of 

season— $71.  Regular  lodging  rate  $5.75  daily  _  _  , _  . 

with  bTffast  and  dinner,  or  $36  weekly.  Write  First  choice  food.  5  mts. 
for  Folder  or  Tel.  STOWE,  Vermont,  ALpine  *  — 

3-7223. 

RUTLEDGE’S 

Near  everything.  From  $9.  A.P.  George  Rutledge. 

ALpine  3-4217. 

SKI  HOSTEL  LODGE 
Cap.  50.  $6-up.  Tel  CHerrv  4-5907. 

SKl-MOR  LOI^E 

One  of  Stowe’s  finest.  Lodging,  recreation,  hos¬ 
pitality.  Private  hath  all  rooms.  $8.-$  12.  includ¬ 
ing  2  excellent  meals.  Capacity  60.  Phone  AL¬ 
pine  3-4277. 

SMUGGLERS’  INN 

Private  practice  ski  slopes,  1.50  acres.  Fine  for 
families.  Chalets  accommodating  up  to  10.  Ex¬ 
cellent  food.  Write  for  FOLDER.  Tel.  ALpine  ST.  ADELE,  P.Q. 

3-4250.  SUN  VALLEY  HOTEL  SUISSE 

SPRUCE  POND  INN  &  MOTEL  -  -  -  . 

Combining  comforts  of  both.  AAA  accommoda¬ 
tions.  .  Game  Room,  TV,  Skating,  Superb  Meals. 

From  $9  A.P.  Folder.  John  Kirkland,  ALpine 
3-7251.  ' 

STOWE-AWAY 
Fine  food,  lodging,  $8.50  up. 

STROMS  OF  NORWAY 
19th  Winter.  Nice  as  ever. 

WAITSFIELD-WARREN 

WAITSFIELD-WARREN  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 

Waitsfield,  Vt.  For  hospitality  at  the  lodges  serv¬ 
ing  Mad  River  Glen  and  Sugarbush  Valley  write, 
wire,  phone  our  Housing  Office. 

WEST  DOVER-WILMINGTON 

See  Mt.  Snow  ad,  page  13 

THE  CRAFTS  INN 

Mt.  Snow,  Hogback,  Dutch  Hill.  Transp.,  enter¬ 
tainment,  family  accom.,  priv.  or  connect,  baths. 

American  or  European  Plan.  $8-$14,  choice  of 
menu.  Recreation  and  game  rooms— set-up  lounge 
—complimentary  snacks  and  party.  Write  or  tel. 

HO  4-3366. 

NOVICE  INN 

Still  warmest,  still  best  food.  Ski  movies  nitely. 

Pvt.  Novice  Area.  Dorm  to  pvt.  room  &  pvt. 
bath.  Rates  $8.00  up.  Tel.  HO  4-8884.  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

ON  THE  ROCKS  LODGE  &  ESTATE  CLUB 
100  proof  hospitality.  “Learn  To  Ski  Weeks”. 

Skating.  Sleigh  rides,  large  game  room.  Brochure 
write  Orla  Larsen,  Wilmington,  Vermont.  Phone 
HO  4-3354. 

RED  CRICKET  LODGE 
American  Plan  $7.50-$11.50.  Special  Ski  Week 
Rates.  HO  4-8817. 

SNOW  DEN  LODGE 

The  best  for  your  money.  $7.50-$9.00  two  meals. 

SNOW  MOUNTAIN  INN 
“Vermont’s  Resort  Of  Tomorrow”— NOW!  Win 
Lauder,  President. 

SNOW  SHOE  LODGE 

The  best  of  food,  comfort,  and  hospitality  at 
Mount  Snow.  Write  for  folder.  Ski  Weeks. 

SPLIT  RAIL  FARM 

“5Ve  *^0  bed  more  cows  than  people!”  Bob  & 

Jean  Rose. 

WOODSTOCK 

WOODSTOCK  INN 

Near  four  major  ski  areas  incl.  Woodstock’s 
famous  “Suicide  Six.”  Luxury  accommodations 
at  moderate  rates.  Folder.  Tel.  407. 


Tor  finest  SKI -faring 
Woodstocky  Vermont 


Allan  Darrow,  your  host 
Telephone:  203 


2250-foot  Hall 
T-BAR  LIFT 
4  ROPE  TOWS 
SNOW-MAKING  MACHINES 


For  snow  all  tho  timo,  it’s  Mt.  Ascutnoy. 
Mochino-mado  snow  is  but  one  of  many 
exciting  features.  Everything  but  the 
mountain  itself  is  new  and  different! 
Skiing  for  everyone— —all  ages,  all  stages, 
all  styles. 


SWITZERLAND 

GSTAAD 

PALACE  HOTEL 
See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

KLOSTERS 

CHESA  GRISCHUNA 

A  world-famous  hotel  in  the  center  of  some  of 
the  world’s  finest  skiing.  For  brochure,  write 
Hans  Guler,  host. 

SAANENMOESER 

SPORT  HOTEL 

Near  Gstaad.  All  comforts.  Skiing  till  April. 

ST.  MORITZ 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

BADRUTT’S  PALACE  HOTEL 
One  of  the  world’s  finest  hostelries.  For  rates  and 
literature  write  Andrea  Badrutt,  Director. 


SKI  SHOP  •  RENTALS  AND  REPAIRS 
SKI  SCHOOL  •  SKI  PATROL  •  RESTAURANT 


For  new  brochure  write 
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STOWE, 

VERMONTJ 


EVERYTHING  FOR  SKIING 
AND  APRES-SKI  ^ 

RENTALS  •  REPAIRS 

SKI  ENGRAVING  ^ 

DISTINCTIVE  GIFTS  . 


^  NOTCH 


STOWE’S  POPULAR  SKI  DORM 


$^eaiuliHafiia  ^hh 
Jtcue,  t>t 

Comfortable  accommodations  for  thirty 
guests  in  the  heart  of  the  East's  finest 
ski  area.  Best  of  Scandinavian  and 
American  Food. 

Finnish  Sauna  Baths 

Your  hosts, 

George  &  Ellen  Kurronen 
For  reservations  coll  AL  3-7792 


$5.75  Daily  (Incl.  Blcfagt  &  Dinner) 
See  “Where  To  Stay”  Directory 


THE 

FOOTHILLS 

“Two  minutes  from  the  lifts" 

Comfortable.  Accommodations  for 
40  guests.  The  best  of  fine  food. 
January  package  deal  available  for 
first  time  this  year. — Inquire. 

Your  hosts 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ferman  Skelton 
Stowe,  Vt.  Phone  AL  3-7737 


STOWE,  VERMONT 

On*  of  Stowe’s  Finest  For 

Lodging  -  Recreation  -  Hospitality 
Built  by  Skiers  for  Skiers 

Lounge,  game  A  boot  room,  two  fire¬ 
places,  private  bath  in  all  rooms. 
$8-$12  including  two  delicious  meals. 
Cap.  60.  Reservations  advised. 

Write  or  call:  Lucy  8  Charlie 
Reynolds.  ALpine  3-4277 


STERLING 

MOUNTAIN 


SUN  —  SNOW  —  FUN  ter  everyone 
in  Vermont’s  120-incli  Snow  Belt 
Two  Pomalifts — 2000  and  3300  Feet  Long, 
Intermediate  and  Expert  Trails,  1S00  Ft.  Ver¬ 
tical  Drop,  19  Acre  Practice  Slope,  Ski-School 
Headed  by  Experienced  Ski  Instructors,  Com¬ 
petent  Ski  Patrol,  Two  Warming  Shelters,  Res¬ 
taurant  Facilities,  Pleasant  Accommodations, 
Large  Parking  Area. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CCHOR  FOLDER 


SMUGGLERS'  NOTCH 

SKI  WAYS  .no 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  VERMONT 


oi  Xi>Jb 


STOWE,  VERMONT 

LuKurious  mofcl  occom modotions,  goy  ski-lodgc 
'ing.  Alpine  Lounge  focing  Mt.  Mansfield,  Set- 
j  Up  Bor,  Recreation  Room.  Excellent  meals.  $10 
I  to  $12. SO  A  P  Phono  wrifo  Nirtc  Morn  Alnino 


^SeJt-^cC-eo&i! 


West;  Ski  Imports,  1513  Sawtelle,  Los  Angeles  25.  California 
East;  PaM  Distributors  Inc.,  9  Vernon  St.,  Floral  Park.  L.  I..  N.Y. 


SKI  AT  BANFF  AND 
LAKE  LOUISE 


Go  Canadian  Pacific  and  choose 
from  five  famous  peaks  high 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies 

Here’s  the  answer  to  a  skier’s  dream. 
'"The  absolute  best  in  Ginadian  ski¬ 
ing,”  is  what  the  champions  call 
this  country.  And  you  can  reach  it 
quickly  and  easily  aboard  luxurious 
^nadian  Pacific  trains.  Look  what 
awaits  you: 

MT.  NORQUAY— Sensational  2 -mile 
downhill  course.  Almost  vertical 
drop  of  2,000  feet.  Grades  up  to  45 
degrees!  Chair  lift.  Foot-deep  pow¬ 
der  snow. 

SUNSHINE— Challenging  slopes.  T- 
Bar  lift. 

MT.  TEMPLE— Slopes  up  to  40  degrees. 
Mile-wide  runs.  Near  Lake  Louise. 
Pomalift. 

SKOKI— Offers  the  thrill  of  glacier 
skiing. 

MT.  ASSINIBOINE— Matterhorn  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  Six  great  slopes. 


Write  or  wire  General  Tourist 
Agent,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Windsor  Station,  Montreal  3,  Que. 
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DARTMOUTH 

Continued  from  page  25 

T-bar,  T-bar  to  overhead  chairs,  tram¬ 
ways,  gondolas,  even  now  to  helicop¬ 
ters.  Men  can  leave  their  coughing 
oflBces  in  Boston,  drive  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  superhighways,  and  put  30,- 
000  vertical  feet  behind  them  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  day. 

This  was  progress,  rough-handed 
but  not  to  be  denied.  Ski  lifts  have 
sown  dragon’s  teeth  and  sprouted  an 
army  of  dowTihill  runners;  but  at  the 
same  time  skiing  as  a  recreation 
among  the  special  solitudes  of  winter 
tends  to  have  been  forgotten.  In  the 
Ski  Annual  of  1937,  Nat  Goodrich,  an 
artist  with  the  long  skis  in  deep  pow¬ 
der,  left  this  description  of  trail-run¬ 
ning  which  seems  utterly  modem: 

“One  day  last  winter  the  editor 
found  himself,  in  spite  of  a  vow 
to  the  contrary,  at  Pinkham 
Notch  on  a  weekend.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  entrance  to  the 
Wildcat  trail  he  was  stopped  by 
a  CCC  youth  who  called  “Hey, 
Grampa,  what  state  are  you 
from?  The  editor,  startled  into 
an  inadequate  comeback  he  pre¬ 
fers  not  to  repeat,  proceeded  up 
the  trail  in  a  state  of  incipient 
inferiority. 

“The  trail  was  swarming.  Human 
bullets  were  constantly  descend¬ 
ing,  gone  as  soon  as  seen.  The 
editor,  though  desperately  hug¬ 
ging  the  edge  of  timber,  felt  the 
wind  of  death  at  every  turn.  One 
Kanone,  an  old  friend,  running 
blind  with  speed,  as  he  shot  by 
cursed  him  luridly  for  being  on 
the  trail,  though  he  was  all  but 
up  a  tree. 

‘“rhoroughly  shaken,  the  editor 
reached  the  top,  and  viewed  the 
descent  with  terror.  It  was  a 
nightmare  of  stops  and  scratch- 
in  gs  about.  Finally  he  fell  and  a 
ski  came  off,  and  at  that  moment 
he  was  hailed  by  a  cheerful  voice, 
and  looked  up  to  see  most  of  the 
Dartmouth  ski  team  smiling  at 
him.  Some  way  farther  dowm  a 
croup  was  gathered  about  a  still 
figure  wrapped  in  coats,  waiting 
for  the  rescue  toboggan.  It  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  trying  day.” 

Sun  Valley  opened  its  doors  in  the 
winter  of  1936-37,  providing  chair 
lifts  modeled  on  the  lines  of  mining 
conveyors,  and  calling  all  comers  to 
the  first  Harriman  Gup  races.  The  in¬ 
ternational  character  of  the  Harriman 
Gup— the  “A-K”  of  America— was 
established  in  the  first  year:  Hans 
Hauser  the  Austrian  champ  was  there 
as  head  of  the  Sun  Valley  ski  school; 
Walter  Prager  could  race  as  an  FIS 
amateur;  Sigmund  Ruud,  Kolterud, 
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Swiss  Imports 

EMBROIDERED  SHOULDER  PATCHES 
ENAMELLED  SKI  PINS 

artist's  sketch  and  price  list 

^  GUS  GNEHM'S  sport  chalet 

116  So.  Tracy.  BOZEMAN,  MONT. 


see  LUliUr  L 

INDEPENDENT  8.  CONDUCTED  TOURS 


ARRANGED  BY  SKIERS  FOR  SKIERS  •  WITH  ALL  MAJOR  AIRLINES 


Please  mark  boxes  of  folders  desired  and  send  to: 


STEVE  LOHR 


Organizing  European 
SKI  TOURS  since  1948 


the  whole  Swiss  team,  led  by  Fran- 
cioli,  were  there,  and  of  course  the 
best  talent  in  this  country, 

Dick  came  fresh  from  having 
placed  third  in  the  national  cross¬ 
country  and  jumping  championships 
(which  had  been  won  by  Warren 
Chivers)  but  he  was  not  thought  to  be 
a  major  contender.  Dick  was,  after  all, 
only  an  American.  The  Ski  Annual 
relates: 


For  winter  sports  at  their 
thriiling  best 


Italy  offers  you  a  superb  choice  of 
winter  sports  resorts  .  .  .  ranging  from 
the  spectacular  Dolomites  and  the  Alps 
southward  all  the  ivay  down  to  Sicily. 
Plan  to  enjoy  the  fun  this  winter  .  .  . 
pi  the  deep  snows  of  magnificent  ski  slopes 
5  ...  the  hospitality  and  comfort  of 

‘  ivorldfamous  winter  sports  centers. 

You'll  find  prices  surprisingly  inex- 
P  pensive  everytvhere  you  go.  See  your 
Travel  Agent  now! 

ITALIAN  STATE  TOURIST  OFFICE-E.N.IJ 

Palazzo  d’Halia,  626  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO;  333  N.  Mkhiaan  Av*. 

NEW  ORLEANSt  Intomotionol  Trod#  Mort 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  St.  Froncit  HotN 


“On  Friday  preceding  the  down¬ 
hill  race  an  informal  and  en¬ 
tirely  unofficial  sweepstakes  was 
organized  (forty-four  racers, 
$10.00  a  man,  started  the  pot 
which  quickly  swelled,  as  bidding 
progressed,  to  $1,780.00).  Hau¬ 
ser  was  the  odds-on  favorite. 
Less  seriously  considered  was 
Durrance.  Pierre  Francioli,  top 
man  on  the  Swiss  team,  who  had 
just  won  the  Canadian  alpine 
championships  at  Banff,  out¬ 
ranked  him.  Sigmund  Ruud  did 
just  as  well.” 

But— Dick  beat  Hauser  by  twenty- 
three  seconds,  Francioli  by  twenty- 
eight.  Sigmund  Ruud  spilled  and  lost 
a  ski.  Prager,  skiing  in  his  cool  as¬ 
sured  style,  placed  second  in  the  race, 
seventeen  seconds  after  Durrance. 

In  the  slalom  it  was  the  same:  Dur¬ 
rance,  Prager,  Kolterud,  Hauser. 
Side  bets  and  all,  the  myth  of  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Man  already  echoed  in  that  Har- 
riman  tankard. 

The  following  year  bets  ran  even 
higher.  If  Hans  Hauser  couldn’t  do  it, 
send  for  his  brother  Max.  If  Sigmund 
couldn’t  do  it,  send  for  Birger  too. 
And  Schroll— he’s  beaten  Durrance. 
Go  and  shout  it  on  the  mountains: 
“The  Harriman  Cup  is  for  open  com¬ 
petition!”  Comb  them  out  of  Europe: 
Deschmann,  Cossman,  Dehmel,  Ulli 
Beutter,  Nils  Eie— again  Dick  beat 
them  all,  although  Beutter  took  the 
downhill  and  Prager  the  slalom. 

In  1939  things  were  more  difficult. 
The  Harriman  Cup  was  combined 
with  the  first  of  the  national  four- 
event  championships.  Dick  was  then 
a  senior  at  Dartmouth,  studying  and 
enjoying  his  studies.  He  must  have 
pondered  the  wisdom  of  running  a 
langlauf  race  at  6,000  feet  the  day 
before  the  big  event,  the  downhill. 
Characteristically,  he  decided  to  go 
for  broke.  Characteristically,  too,  it 
w'as  the  Swiss  and  the  Norwegians 
w'ho  played  the  game  that  way.  Toni 
Matt  was  saving  himself.  Freidl  Pfei¬ 
fer  wouldn’t  run.  Sigi  Engl?  Nein, 
danke.  Peter  Radacher,  a  great  Ger¬ 
man  skier  and  teacher,  entered  how¬ 
ever.  Twenty  of  the  forty-four  com- 


Dependable  Daily  Skiing 


353  coblewoys  ond  lifts,  finest  in¬ 
struction,  goy  romontic  evenings;  low¬ 
est  costs.  See  your  travel  agent,  or 
write  Austrion  Stote  Tourist  Dept., 

777  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 


3rd  Medical 


Convention  Tour 
Denros  and  Bod  Gastein 
Dr.  CURT  De  CRINIS 
Dr.  GLEN  McDONALD 
March  6  via  Swissair 


EASTER  SKI  TOUR 


PARSENN  IDAVOS)  and 
MATTERHORN  (ZERMATT) 
March  21  via  KLM 


□  INDEPENDENT 

SKI  TRIPS 

Daily  Departures 

□  SATURDAY 

SKI  SPECIAL 
All-inclusive  Holiday 
$555.00 

n  CHARLIE  HYDE’i 

Ski  Excuriion  to 

KITZBUHEL,  DAVOS,  PARIS 
^  F.br  21  via  KLM 

^  FRANK  SCOFIELD'S 

9th  Annual  Skitour 
ZURS,  KLOSTERS,  ZERMAH 
March  14  via  Swissair 
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Rudolf  Rominger,  former  world  ski  champion 

Badrutt’s 


PALACE  HOTEL 

O  St.  Moritz,  Switzerland 

Mony  new  Telepheriques  and  ski 
lifts  as  high  as  10,000  ft.  a.s.l.  Best 
powder  snow  skiing  until  Easter. 

New:  In  construction  PIZ  CORVATSCH 
TELEPHERIQUE  11,000  ft.  a.s.l. 

SEASON  UNTIL  EASTER 


^  ^  HOTEL 

jyVapes 


]9i0  Olymplts- 
Y»»’ll  r*niei"l"' 
frMi  tk.  J-HI*' 
gnd  Ym*"'**-  "• 

rjd  d.«k  rson.  for  r..r 

jkii$...6«"!*j!I!I** 


Dortmouth  teams  in  the  thirties  were  dominated  by  sets  of  brothers  who  mode  names 
for  themselves  in  the  annals  of  skiing.  In  this  picture  ore  o  few  of  the  family 
teoms.  Left  to  right  ore  Warren  and  Howard  Chivers,  Dick  Durronce,  Dove  and 
Steve  Bradley.  Jock  completed  the  Durrance  combinotion,  then  there  were  Bud  and 
Spiff  Little,  Ed  and  Bob  Meservey.  With  the  brothers,  Ted  Hunter,  Ed  Wells  and 
John  Litchfield  were  brilliont  examples  of  Otto  Schniebs'  dictum,  "Veil,  if  you  must 
specialize,  specialize  in  four  events."  These  were  the  oll-oround  skiers  of  yesteryear 


petitors  were  in  for  the  four-way  com¬ 
bined. 

Prager  won  the  langlauf,  two  min¬ 
utes  ahead  of  Radacher.  Then  tough 
old  Heinz  von  Allmen;  then  Reidar 
Andersen,  the  only  man  ever  to  win 
three  Holmenkollen  jumps;  then  Dick. 

There  was  an  air  of  inevitability 
set  during  the  langlauf  which  carried 
through  the  other  three  events.  It  was 
the  year  when  the  amateurs  bowed 
out..  Matt  won  the  downhill,  Pfeifer 
the  slalom,  Engen  the  jump,  Radacher 
the  combined  and  the  Harriman  Cup. 
Such  skiing  was  not  for  college  kids. 
Easily,  complacently,  a  ski  writer  re¬ 
ported  these  events  in  the  Annual: 

“Europe’s  fine  racing  coaches, 
who  have  so  improved  our  Amer¬ 
ican  skiing  standards  the  past  few 
seasons,  walked  away  with  all 
five  places  in  the  downhill,  leav¬ 
ing  sixth  and  seventh  for  Rich¬ 
ard  Durrance  and  Harold  Hill¬ 
man.” 

Subtle  twist  of  the  blade  of  vanity. 
Dick  was  scarcely  more  than  a  boy 
still,  scared  of  “wimmin,”  shy,  pre¬ 
occupied  with  artistic  things,  yet  dur¬ 
ing  six  seasons  he  had  stood  off  all 
comers  with  such  obvious  good  will 
and  high  spirits  that  no  one  could 
take  it  ill  to  have  been  beaten  by  him. 
Not  a  silver  collector  by  nature,  he 
raced  because  of  some  ideal  of  skill, 
not  to  beat  other  men.  He  had  a 
hawk’s  nose  but  not  a  hawk’s  disposi¬ 
tion.  His  eyes  were  large,  of  a  calm 
ocean  blue;  while  they  never  seemed 
to  bum  with  competitive  fire,  they 


had  an  uncanny  way  of  seeing  the  feel 
of  bumps  ahead  and  the  grip  of  edges 
on  ice.  There  was  a  joyousness  in  his 
rabbit  style,  running  over  bumps,  and 
it  showed  in  his  face. 

Sportswriters,  he  read,  already  had 
him  stemming  down  his  decline,  but 
.  .  .  but  .  .  .  there  was  that  Harriman 
tankard,  not  the  trophy,  which  was 
big  enough  for  him  to  sleep  in,  but 
the  symbol— as  big  as  a  man’s  lifetime. 

In  1940  the  Harriman  downhill  was 
held  on  the  Warm  Springs  trail  which 
dropped  3,200  feet  in  two  miles  from 
the  top  of  Baldy,  a  course  which 
Freidl  Pfeifer  had  called  “one  of  the 
five  most  difficult  courses  in  the 
world.”  At  first  there  was  a  long  sec¬ 
tion  in  an  upended  glade  of  enormous 
fir  trees,  exhausting  and  dangerous. 
Then  came  the  steilhang  (37°  steep, 
bumpy,  and  called  respectively  300 
feet  and  500  yards  long  by  two  other¬ 
wise  reliable  observers).  The  steil¬ 
hang  turned  abmptly  left  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  into  a  narrow  winding  trail.  A 
mile  later  the  trail  ran  out  to  a  second 
schuss  and  into  a  deceptive  fall-away 
right  turn  at  the  finish. 

The  best  skiers  in  America  were  on 
hand  for  the  Harriman  races,  and  the 
FIS  imports:  Pfeifer,  Fopp,  Matt, 
Schroll,  Benedicter.  Seventy-four  en¬ 
tries  from  eight  different  countries. 
The  race  was  run  in  an  eery  mood  of 
desperation.  Only  Prager,  Pfeifer  and 
Durrance  looked  steady  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  steilhang,  and  most 
of  the  rest  were  killed  off  there: 
Wren,  Blatt,  Janss,  Goodman,  Engen, 


t 
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Schroll  and  others.  Matt  fell.  The  An¬ 
nual  reported: 

“While  the  remainder  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  cast  took  this  hazardous 
portion  with  three  to  six  turns 
and  still  fell,  the  Little  Man  went 
in  a  straight  line  with  just  a 
roaring  down  the  mountainside 
prayer  on  his  lips  to  save  him  as 
he  made  a  dash  into  the  woods 
at  the  bottom.” 

Another  spectator  tells  it  differently: 
“It  was  the  most  horrifying  thing 
I’ve  ever  seen  or  listened  to.  Dick 
came  flying  over  the  bumps 
moaning  and  crying  like  an  ani¬ 
mal.  How  he  made  that  turn  at 
the  bottom  I’ll  never  know.  It 
looked  like  he  went  straight  into 
the  woods.” 

Actually  Dick  had.  Later  he  showed 
us  where  he  went  in  the  woods.  He 
picked  out  a  small  spruce  about  hvo 
inches  in  diameter  and  patted  it  af¬ 
fectionately: 

“This  is  my  little  tree,”  he  grinned. 
“I  knew  I  was  going  in  the  woods.  I 
was  already  dead,  I  knew  that.  I  just 
closed  my  eyes.  Bang!  And  the  next 
thing  I  knew  this  tree  had  tossed  me 
back  on  the  trail  and  I  was  still  going!” 

Dick  was  running  his  first  and  last 
out-of-control  race,  figuring  to  pile 
himself  up  or  pile  up  so  many  sec¬ 
onds’  advantage  that  nothing  could 
hurt  him  in  the  slalom.  A  mile  after 
the  steilhang,  over-urging  on  that  otit- 
side  comer  at  the  finish,  he  slammed 
into  the  woods  again— but  scrambled 
out  to  fling  himself  across  the  line. 
Eleven  precious  seconds  lost. 

But  that  was  the  end  of  the  com- 


Roebling 
ski  lifts 


have  three  kinds 
of  power: 


electric, 


internal 


and^earning 


Cal  on 
Roeblinf  for 
roplacontont 
wiro  roRO  for 
your  ski  Hft 
or  chair  Rft 


Heword  Chiven  wot  best  cross-country 
skier  the  United  Stotes  ever  produced 


As  a  leading  manufacturer  of  T-Bar  and  Chair  Lifts, 
Roebling  realizes  that  the  most  important  power  of  any 
lift  is  its  earning  power.  Consequently,  a  Roebling  lift  is 
much  more  than  wire  rope,  pulleys,  chairs,  etc.;  it  is  an 
engineering  project.  Such  factors  as  safety,  comfort,  year- 
round  service  at  rated  capacity  and  economy  of  operation 
are  first  considerations.  When  these  factors  are  properly 
considered,  good  earning  power  becomes  a  reality. 

Roebling  is  in  the  enviable  position  of  being  able  to 
offer  unparalleled  engineering  knowledge  and  materials 
for  ski  lifts  of  virtually  any  length  and  capacity.  If  you 
are  considering  a  new  ski  lift,  you  will  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  Roebling. 

For  any  kind  of  information  on  ski  lifts,  their  design, 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance,  write  Bridge 
Division,  John  A.  Roebling’s  Sons  Corporation,  Trenton 
2,  New  Jersey. 


(ranch  Officu  h  Principal  Cifiot 
Subsidiary  of  Thu  Cohrarlo  fuul  and  Iron  CorporoHon 
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Skiing  as  you  like  it  in  old  Quebec 

It’s  just  overnight  to  Quebec’s  famous  facilities  right  at  the  Chateau. 

Chateau  Frontenac,  the  Lac  Beauport  And  don’t  miss  Quebec’s  Winter 
Ski  Bowl  and  a  thrilling  Alpine  lift.  Carnival  Mardi  Gras  in  February! 
There  are  slopes  for  experts  and  begin-  All-expense  holiday  rates:  3,  7,  10 
nets.  Ski  instruaion  from  Fritz  Loosli,  days,  $54.75  to  $172.00  per  person, 

originator  of  the  Parallel  Technique,  double  room.  Includes  meals,  ski  les- 
Tobogganing,  skating  and  many  other  sons,  skating,  tobogganing. 


Walter  Proger  succeeded  Otto  Schniebs  in 
1936.  Trained  in  Switzerland's  Parsenn, 
Prager  is  one  of  the  three  men  who  hove 
won  the  Ariberg-Kondohar  race  3  times 

petition,  and  the  end  of  the  Harriman 
Cup.  Dick  had  averaged  forty-eight 
miles  per  hour,  fallen,  and  still  beaten 
Prager  by  more  than  three  seconds, 
Pfeifer  by  twelve.  Matt  by  nineteen, 
and  the  rest  of  the  racers  by  a  half 
minute  or  more.  There  was  no  one 
to  stop  him  in  the  slalom. 

Skiing,  according  to  the  book  of 
Otto,  is  a  way,  not  a  single  path.  For 
some— Jack  Durrance,  George  Shel¬ 
don,  Chap  Cranmer— the  way  led  to 
the  Karakorums  in  a  tragically  con¬ 
fused  but  nearly  successful  assault  on 
K2.  For  other  men  of  the  DOC  the 
way  has  led  into  teaching,  coaching, 
moving  pictures,  ski  area  operation, 
and  happily  even  into  the  ranks  of 
ofRcialdom.  For  still  others  the  way 
runs  out  into  the  arctic  or  to  the  South 
Pole,  into  ICY  and  the  marvels  hidden 
beyond  the  falling  curtains  of  the 
aurorae. 

But  in  1941  the  way  led  simply  to 
war.  The  mountain  troops  were  or¬ 
ganized  and  trained  on  Mt.  Rain¬ 
ier  and  at  Camp  Hale.  Dartmouth 
placed  more  than  120  of  its  former 
skiers  including  Sergeant  Prager  in 
the  Tenth  Mountain  Division!  Five 
were  killed  in  action.  No  one  has  yet 
written  that  story— but  for  two  and  a 
half  frustrated  years  of  “training”  the 
mountain  troops  seemed  mainly  at 
war  with  flatland  generals.  Probably 
they  were  a  difficult  crew,  these  ski¬ 
ers,  to  fit  into  any  ordinary  drab.  One 
exasperated  West  Pointed  said:  “This 
is  the  damndest  outfit  I  ever  had  to 
do  with.  I.Q.  averaging  120  and  no¬ 
body  wants  to  go  to  officers’  school 
for  fear  they  won’t  get  back.” 


Chateau  fironteiiac 


A  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel  in  Friendly  Old  Quebec 
Canadian  Pocific,  581  FifHi  Avenue, 

New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Plaxa  9-4433 


K^kewno 

*HIM  TERRIFIC* 

LN|uiPmaiiUSI-6207fl. 

Tm  ISOO  fi.  Pmu 
SiuiSh^*  ill  Typa  Trails 
k  FaMily  Fava^l 


•  Improved  —  no  other  waterproofer 
compares 

#  Positively  waterproofs  all  boots  & 
shoes 

•  Takes  A  Real  High  Shine 

#  No  more  wet  ski  boots 


Ludlow 


Use  Leath-R-Seal  on  any  kind  of 
leather  shoes  or  boots  —  including 
your  street  shoes! 


REPAIR 

TOP  RID6E  E06ES;  lOT- 
TOMS;  MnAlLIC  SKIS 

with 

LUCENDRO  TOP  RIDGE  FIX. 

Colors:  block,  orzwn. 
red,  white,  blue. 

LUCENDRO  SILVER  SPRAY 

Speed  wax  io  spray  can 


If  not  available  at 
your  favorite  shops 
send  75#  for  one  can 
—  postpaid. 


NEW  LUCENDRO  Sup«r  Sp—d  Wax 
LUCENDRO  Polish  for  Motollic  Skis 


Paul  Volar,  Franconia,  N.H.; 
I'way,  cor.  33rd,  New  York,  1 


F.  H.  WIESSNER,  INC 

BURLINGTON  •  VERMONT 
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The  Tenth  was  finally  broken  up, 
some  going  to  the  Aleutians  and 
thence  to  the  south  Pacific,  others 
into  tanks,  still  others  to  Italy  for  that 
miserable  stalemated  front  below 
Casino  and  Belvedere. 

The  way  leads  on  into  unforseeable 
ranges.  Dartmouth  is  no  longer  the 
dominant  ski  center  in  the  country, 
but  skiing  will  continue  to  dominate 
Dartmouth,  produce  an  occasional 
champion  and  many  amateurs.  Ski¬ 
ing  has  become  the  national  winter 
sport  now.  For  every  racer  there  are  a 
thousand  skiers  and  ten  thousand  kids 
coming  along.  There  are  almost  no 
spectators  except  skiers,  no  profes¬ 
sionals  except  teachers— truly  a  re¬ 
markable  amateur  sport. 

For  the  benediction  of  snow  and 
mountains,  for  youth  and  health  in 
the  snowflake  days  of  our  lives,  we 
could  give  no  better  thanks  than  that 
which  Nat  Goodrich  wrote,  sometime, 
somewhere: 

“We  have  had  great  days  above 
the  world.  We  have  had  compan¬ 
ionship  among  the  snows,  in  the 
serene  and  lovely  presence  of  a 
mighty  mountain.  We  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  most  brilliant  of 
sports,  and  seen  magnificent  feats 
of  speed,  stamina,  and  control. 
We  have  seen  men  and  women 
ride  it  out  and  take  what  came 
in  the  spirit  of  true  sportsman¬ 
ship.  We  have  memories  to  steady 
us  in  the  days  to  come  .  .  . 
Wherefore  in  that  we  are  permit¬ 
ted  such  beauty,  such  achieve¬ 
ment,  we  are  grateful— in  nomine 
Sancti  Petri!” 

Editor’s  Note:  David  Bradley,  in  this  two- 
part  article,  has  written  about  some  of  the 
Dartmouth  people  who  helped  to  make  the 
sport  of  skiing  in  this  country.  He  has 
ended  his  story  with  the  war  years.  If  he 


WHEN  YOU  SKI  NORTH  CONWAY, 
in  the  eastern  slope  region  of  New 
Hampshire,  you  are  in  the  center  of 
ski  activities  in  New  England.  Cran- 
more  Mountain,  within  five  minutes 
walk  of  the  village,  has  held  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  skiers  from  the  world  over 
because  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
slopes  and  trails.  The  Skimobile,  a 
Pomalift,  and  a  double  chairlift  are  all 
at  Cranmore  Mountain,  so— the  whole 
family  can  ski  and  take  lessons  too. 
Fine  ski  shops,  eating  places  and  ex¬ 
cellent  accommodations  with  evening 
of  fim  will  make  your  ski  trip  or  win¬ 
ter  vacation  in  North  Conway  a  most 
happy  one. 


HANNES  SCHNEIDER 

SKI  SCHOOL 


Established  more  than  20  years  ago  by 
the  late  illustrious  Hannes  Schneider 
and  now  directed  by  his  own  son,  Her¬ 
bert  Schneider,  assisted  by  a  stall  of 
certified  and  experienced  instructors, 
this  ski  school  continues  its  great  name 
and  tradition. 


The  world’s  only  SKIMOBIlf 
at  Cronmoro  Mountain,  N.H. 


EASTERN  SLOPE  INN  CRANMORE  INN  OXEN  YOKE  BIRCHMONT 

SEE  “Whoro  to  Stay”  for  further  details. 


SHOP 


A  truly  complete  ski  shop  carry¬ 
ing  only  the  finest  equipment 
and  clothing  for  the  beginner 
and  expert.  A  shop  offering  per¬ 
sonal  and  unhurried  attention 
to  the  individual  needs  of  each 
skier.  Experienced  repair  depart¬ 
ment,  plus  rentals  featuring 
Head  skis  and  double  boots. 


OPERATES  DAILY 

A/  5500'  l-ift 

1000  icfti,  11  CMpUt* 
trails— an)  tialta  slaps 

Complete  Ski  Shop,  Canteen 

All  lifts  $4  a  4ay,  Itwsr  Iw  ckllArtp  ifQk 
Daaaatta’s  JkIusb  Ski  Sakaal  |BaBl| 

Exsallsat  MMooskatlsRS  aaarky 


Open  7  days  a  week 

JACKSON, 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


The  doy  of  the  four-event  skier  is  no 
more,  coach  Proger  decided  as  he  saw 
alpine  skiers  take  off  from  the  jump 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  number  of 
important  jobs  held  by  Dartmouth  people  in 
connection  with  the  1960  Olympics.  As 
chairman  of  the  Ski  Games  Committee  Mai 
McLane  is  responsible  for  every  -matter  per¬ 
taining  to  the  selection  and  training  of  the 
U.  S.  contingent.  His  sister-in-law  Sally 
Neidlinger  Hudson  is  again  doing  the  out¬ 
fitting.  Bill  Beck  and  Dave  Lawrence  are 
coaches  respectively  of  the  men’s  and 
women's  alpine  teams,  while  Andrea  Mead 
Lawrence  is  acting  as  chaperon,  and  Dr. 
Amos  Littie  as  manager.  At  Squaw  Valley. 
A1  Merrill — a  fine  four-event  skier — who 
coached  the  nordic  squad  for  the  last  FIS 
and  succeeded  Walter  Prager  at  Dartmouth — 
is  chief  of  course  for  ali  cross-country 
events,  for  which  also  Warren  Chivers  is 
chief  timer.  Dick  Durrance  is  chief  of  race 
for  all  alpine  events.  Chariie  Proctor  is  a 
member  of  the  organizing  committee,  Steve 
Bradiey  and  Wes  Hadden  of  the  Ski  Events 
Advisory  Committee.  Walter  Prager  will  set 
the  women's  downhill  course. 

That  is  but  one  indication  of  the  enormous 
and  persisting  infiuence  of  Dartmouth  and 
its  skiers  on  the  sport  in  this  country.  In 
every  aspect  of  skiing — amateur,  professional 
and  business — you  will  find  Dartmouth  men. 
And  while,  as  Dave  Bradley  says,  Dartmouth 
is  certainly  no  longer  the  center  of  skiing 
in  this  country,  it  remains  a  fountainhead 
of  the  skiing  spirit.  By  now  the  life-giving 
waters  have  coursed  so  far  and  wide  that 
the  source  often  goes  unrecognized.  But  it 
is  stiil  there,  still  producing. 


had  tried  to  tell  all  that  went  before,  and 
the  enormous  amount  that  went  afterward, 
he  would  have  been  setting  himself  an  im¬ 
possible  task.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  from 
now,  perhaps,  someone  will  write  the  story 
of  postwar  Dartmouth  skiing  with  the  selec¬ 
tivity  and  economy  that  posterity  demands. 

Meanwhiie,  some  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  obvious  successes.  The  American  man 
who  came  closest  to  winning  an  Olympic 
medal  in  the  alpine  events — Brooks  Dodge, 
with  his  fourth  in  slalom  in  the  19S6 
Olympics — was  raised  at  Pinkham  Notch, 
N.  H.,  and  went  to  Dartmouth.  Biil  Beck, 
now  coach  of  the  U.  S.  men’s  alpine  squad, 
scored  fifth  in  downhili  in  the  1952  Olym¬ 
pics,  when  Brookie  made  sixth  in  giant 
sialom.  Ralph  Miller,  a  Hanover  boy  as  well 
as  Dartmouth  skier,  made  two  international 
teams  and  holds  the  unofficial  world  speed 
record  on  skis.  Chiharu  Igaya,  most  ilius- 
trious  of  postwar  imports,  won  medais  in 
both  the  ’56  Olympics  and  ’58  FIS  world 
championships — and  he  didn’t  learn  all  his 
skiing  in  Japan.  Tom  Corcoran,  a  Canadian 
boy,  became  our  most  experienced  competi¬ 
tor  and  an  unofficial  coach  on  recent  inter¬ 
national  teams.  There  are  so  many  names — 
Colin  Stewart.  Jack  Snobble,  the  McLanes, 
Dave  Harwood,  Bob  Gebhardt  ...  so  many! 
The  local  girls,  too,  caught  up  the  spirit 
and  the  know-how,  and  some  of  them  be¬ 
came  internationai  racers ;  Ruth  Marie 
Stewart,  Salty  Neidlinger,  Betsy  Snite,  a 
girl  named  Andrea  Mead  from  nearby  Pico 
Peak. 


SIATTIE, 


SEE  YOUR  OFFICIAL  Aa>T  OEALER 


ANDERSON  &  THOMPSON  SKI  COMPANY 


Visit  Us  For  Friendly,  Experienced 
Service  When  In  The  Berkshires 

★  reasonable  SKI  RENTALS. 
Renlalt  may  be  applied  to  purchase 
at  any  lime. 

■k  Latest  up-to-date  SNOW  REPORTS 
24  hour  sorvice  call  HI  5-4138 

Ar  Generous  TRADE-INS  on  skis  and 
bools  for  adults  or  youngslors. 

Ar  TRY-8EFORE-YOU-BUY  plan  on  better 
skis.  Ski  on  them  before  you  pay  for 
them! 

*  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  or 
loam  OUTFITTING  a  specialty.  Special 
savings  to  loams. 


'Fate  has  marooned  us  together  in  a  snowbound  mountain  cabin!' 


authors’  convictions  on  the  soundness  of 
their  teaching  method.  But  is  it  really 
necessary  to  describe,  in  great  detail, 
three  kinds  of  stem  turn?  Or  to  retain  the 
baseless  admonition  against  waxing  the 
groove  of  a  ski? 

While  some  of  the  material  may  be 
superfluous,  most  of  it  is  extremely  valu¬ 
able,  and  all  of  it  is  directed  toward 
teaching  people  to  ski  well  in  all  kinds  of 
snow,  on  aU  types  of  terrain— not  merely 
on  a  packed  slope.  For  more  experienced 
readers,  the  detailed  discussion  of  skiing 
moguls  is  particularly  rewarding. 
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Continued  from  page  35 

This  book  originally  appeared  in  1947, 
when  much  attention  was  devoted  to 
phases  of  learning  that  today  are  covered 
rapidly  in  all  modem  ski  schools  includ¬ 
ing  the  Aspen  Ski  School  of  which  co¬ 
author  Iselin  is  co-director.  That  so  much 
of  the  elementary  material  has  been  re¬ 
tained  demonstrates  the  strength  of  the 


413  No.  St.,  &  Wendell  Hotel  Bldg., 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  Branch  store  on  US  2 
between  No.  Adams  and  WUliamstown 

Featuring  a  wide  variety  of  the  best  known 
skis,  bindings  and  racing  equipment.  Mall 
orders  invited.  We  pay  postage. 

Authorized  HEAD  and  HART  Skis  dealer. 


CH^PPtD 

.  UPS  • 


Ski  Babel  at 
Alpe  de  Venose 


SKIERS  !  ! 

JOIN  NSA 

NATIONAL  SKI  ASSOCIATION 


Students  of  all  countries 
talk  the  same  ski  lingo 


The  NATIONAL  SKI  ASSOCIATION  is  th«  parent  organization  of  skiart  and  skiing 
in  tha  country. 

The  NATiONAL  SKI  ASSOCIATION  has  sovon  divisions  that  sorva  you  and  ail 
skiars  on  a  local  leva!. 


by  Doug  Pease 


As  the  two  weeks  went  by  before 
the  “Camp  International  de  Ski”  was 
to  begin,  I  heard  more  and  more  of 
what  it  was  to  be,  since  my  friend 
Pierre  was  the  coordinator  represent¬ 
ing  the  student  government  of  the 
University  of  Grenoble.  The  Hun¬ 
garians  wouldn’t  come  because  the 
Russians  would  be  there,  and  the 
Czechs  were  having  passport  difficul¬ 
ties  because  their  embassy  in  Bern 
had  been  captured  by  exile  incendi¬ 
aries  and  the  West  Germans  wouldn’t 
come  if  the  East  Germans  were  com¬ 
ing,  and  so  on.  All  in  all,  it  sounded 
pretty  interesting,  and  when  Pierre 
said  they  needed  a  French-speaking 
American  badly  enough  to  pay  half 
his  expenses  for  ten  days  of  skiing,  I 
accepted,  naturally. 

The  day  of  departure,  Saturday,  led 
off  with  the  usual  early-morning 
scramble  to  finish  the  breakfast  cocoa 
made  the  night  before  and  collect 
knapsack,  skis  and  poles  for  the  mad 
dash  to  the  post  office— of  course,  the 
bus  was  the  usual  and  dependable 
half-hour  late,  but  you  never  could 


The  NSA  ond  its  divisions  promote  junior  ski  programs,  certify  ski  instructors,  assist  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  new  ski  areas,  help  to  improve  existing  skiing  facilities,  sup¬ 
port  the  National  Ski  Patral,  arganize  and  maintain  local  ski  clubs  to  further  the  enjoyment 
of  recreational  skiers  and  make  skiing  a  better,  safer,  and  more  enjoyable  sport  for  oil. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  these  organizations  are  volunteers  and  serve  without  pay. 

Join  NSA  as  a  supporting  member  nowl 


This  Policy — 

— Pays  up  to  $1,000  for  hospital,  surgicol,  modicol 
expenses  incurred  becouse  of  on  Occident.  After  on 
initial  deductible  of  $10.00,  the  poli^  poys  80%  of 
oil  covered  expenses  up  to  $1,000.00  in  ^nefits. 
Covered  expenses  include  physicians,  surgeons,  hos> 
pitols,  ambulance  service,  nurses  expense,  ond  crutches 
ond  X*roys  when  prescribed  by  a  physician  and  sur¬ 
geon.  These  expenses  must  be  incurred  within  26 
weeks  of  the  dote  of  the  accident. 

— Pays  regordless  of  any  other  insurance  you  may  hove. 
— Is  in  effect  for  one  full  yeor  from  the  dote  your 
application  is  postmorked. 

Exclusions:  suicide,  war,  eye  glasses  prescriptiorrs  or 
replacements.  Air  travel  coveroge  is  limited  to  ffyirm 
os  a  passenger  in  a  regulorly  scheduled  commerciol 
passenger  airplane  within  North  America.  Dental  ex¬ 
penses  for  injury  to  sound  noturol  teeth  Is  limited 
to  $100.00. 

Underwritten  by  the  Piremon's  Fund  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Son  Francisco,  Californio. 

Join  individually  or  os  a  family.  You  and  the  second 
member  of  your  fomily  each  pay  tbe  regulor  $15.00 
membership  fee.  Each  additional  member  pays  only 
$12.00. 


•  GROUP  SKI  ACCIDENT  INSUR¬ 
ANCE 

— For  any  accident  at  any  ski  area  in 
the  world. 

— For  any  accident  while  traveling  in 
North  America  directly  from  your  home 
to  o  ski  area  and  back. 


•  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
SKI  PATROL 


•  OFFICIAL  NSA  MEMBERSHIP 
CARD 


•  HANDSOME  FULL  COLOR  DE¬ 
CAL  FOR  YOUR  CAR 


•  SPECIAL  REDUCED  RATES  TO 
SKI  PUBLICATIONS 


—  --- AppllcoMon  For  Momborsfilp  INCLUDiMO  SKI 
NATIONAL  SKI  ASSOCIATION 

1130  16th  Street,  Denver  2,  Colorodo  Dote . 

Fleose  enroll  me  as  o  $15.00  Supporting  Member  of  N.S.A.  (pleose  print) 

NAME  . 

STREET  ADDRESS . 

CITY . ZONE . STATE . 

Please  enroll  the  following  members  of  my  family  as  Supporting  Members  ert  the  following  rates: 

NAME . 

Second  Member  $15.00  NAME  . 

Additlonol  Members  $12.00  Ea.  NAME  . 

Total  for  Memberships  $ . 


There  were  students  already  chat¬ 
ting  on  the  post  office  steps,  and  I 
greeted  those  I  knew.  Solange  in  par¬ 
ticular  didn’t  seem  to  reflect  the  buoy¬ 
ant  enthusiasm  of  the  morning.  It 
seemed  she  had  “been  up  all  night  for 
the  Institute  Ball,  and  then  we  had  to 
greet  the  Russians  at  the  4:35  a.m. 
train  from  Paris.”  I  asked  her  how  she 
recognized  them,  and  she  said  it  was 
easy:  “Voild,  les  croques-mortsr 
( There  they  are,  the  pall  bearers! ) 

Arrived  at  Alpe  de  Venose  and  our 
ski  hotel,  there  was  the  inevitable  long 
wait  for  French  organization  to  crys¬ 
tallize  from  somewhere.  I  struck  up  a 
conversation  with  the  only  Russian 
who  could  speak  French,  and  was  in¬ 
formed  that  Moscow  had  the  most 
modem  subway  in  the  world,  that  the 
individual  I  was  talking  with,  Seva, 
was  a  student,  and  that  the  other 
three,  Serva,  George,  and  Albert, 
didn’t  speak  anything  but  Russian.  I 
was  not  to  know  much  more  than  this  | 


Marry  and  I’M  take  you  to 
The  North  Wind*  for  a  Ski 
Week. 


iEO  BY  DOCTORS  AND  OERMATOLMISTS 


Wilmington,  Vt.  HOmestead  4-5416 

*the  Manor  Lodge  at  Mt.  Snow 
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about  them  ten  tfayy  latei'.-iroM'naHtr 
how  much  anybody  asked.  A  polite, 


merry,  but  uninformative  group,  so 
much  in  contrast  with  the  other  dele¬ 
gations  who  came  prepared  with  ex¬ 
hibits,  pictiures,  articles,  and  pins  to 
trade. 

There  followed  the  first  of  many 
treks  to  the  lifts;  skiing  was  the  order 
of  the  day  during  the  whole  get- 
together.  Sights  such  as  Serva  trying 
to  coach  Anna,  a  Norwegian,  in  Rus¬ 
sian,  neither  understanding  a  word  the 
other  spoke,  became  familiar.  Or 
Albert,  minus  poles,  with  some  Slavic 
war  cry,  would  take  off  like  a  mis¬ 
guided  cannon  ball  from  a  mound  of 
snow  he  had  heaped  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  slope.  Or  the  ever-present  be¬ 
ginner,  trying  to  go  up  the  Poma  lift 
backwards. 

Indoors,  at  meals  and  after  skiing, 
the  French  wine  and  flair  for  gaiety 
combined  in  song,  and  mealtime  usu¬ 
ally  echoed  to  the  strains  of  “My 
Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean”  or  “A 
\a  Bastille.”  In  the  late  afternoon,  be¬ 
fore  supper,  groups  would  usually 
gather  at  the  bar  downstairs  to  ask 
questions  or  just  listen  in  as  they 
sipped  their  aperitifs.  Yaraslav  and 
Frantisek  might  be  there,  answering 
questions  about  Czechoslovakia,  one  in 
j  English,  the  other  in  French.  The 
!  Poles  would  be  there  with  a  picture 
I  book  of  their  country,  dozens  of  prints 
of  national  art  masterpieces,  and 
i  Polish  magazines.  The  Russians  might 
be  discussing  skis  with  Georg  Jou- 
bert,  the  Grenoble  ski  team  coach. 
Lisbeth,  Dutch  leader  of  songs,  would 
be  in  the  process  of  teaching  an  off¬ 
color  French  ditty  to  an  admiring 
group. 

Afternoon  discussions  led  on  to  sup¬ 
per,  its  songs,  a  color  slide  show  or 
film,  singing,  fondue,  dancing,  and  at 
the  end,  after  the  races  were  all  over, 
the  descent  by  torchlight. 

The  last  meal  of  the 


TWO  POMAS  •  ONE  T-BAR 


2,000  Foot  Vertical  Rise.  No  Waiting  Anytime. 


Chalet  Alpina  and  St.  Bernard  Restaurant 
RIGHT  AT  THE  BASE  OF  LIFT  SYSTEM 

LEARN  TO  SKI  WEEKS— from  $69.00 

for  fovon  doys  room  ond  boord,  vnlimitod  lift-wto,  instrvction. 

SKI  SHOP  •  RENTALS  •  CERTIFIED  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SKI  SCHOOL 


TAOS  SKI  VALLEY  BOX  1568  TAOS,  N.M 


For  More  Hours  of 
Downhill  Skiing — a  Sweden 


rLong  Trail  Lod  ge 

M  Pico  PEAK.  Rutland,  Vermont 

GOOD  FOOD — Rooms  with  Bath 
Skiers  Dorm — Fireplace — Lounge 
Evening  Recreation — Center  of 
Ski  Life— Adjoins  PICO— 1  mile 
to  entrance  KILLINGTON  BASIN. 

6.  E.  Wright,  Innkeeper,  Tel.  3-631 D 


Sweden  Speed  Ski  Tow  takes  hard  work 
out  of  skiing.  Compact,  rugged,  easy  to 
set  up.  Automatic  operation.  Praised  by 
clubs,  resorts.  Priced  for  small-group  bud¬ 
gets.  Limited  quantity.  Order  now! 
SWEDEN  FREEZER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  S-4,  Seattle  99,  Washington 


camp  was  a 
silent  one.  The  contrast  with  the  usual 
singing  and  banter  was  overwhelming, 
and  there  were  tears  here  and  there. 
Speeches  were  made  in  appreciation 
for  the  long  work  of  les  responsables  in 
organizing  such  an  undertaking.  Val- 
dimar  Omolfsson,  captain  of  the  Ice¬ 
landic  team  at  Gortina,  was  asked  to 
speak  and  he  said  something  like,  “As 
students  we  should  take  all  opportu¬ 
nities  to  meet  and  understand  students 
of  other  countries.  Only  from  such  an 
exchange  of  views  between  persons 
can  there  start  to  be  understanding.” 
And  a  mere  ten  days  had  borne  out 
his  words  to  the  letter. 


to  ski  better! 


Here's  how  to  ski  with  more  style,  turn  with 
more  ease,  hold  a  truer  course,  ski  more 
safely  ...  and  have  a  lot  more  fun! 


SYSTEM-CARLEVARO  and  SAVIO-TURIN-ITAIY 


THE  FIRST  HIGH-CAPACITY  CABIN-TYPE 
AERIAL  TRAM  DESIGNED  FOR  USE  IN  THE  USA. 


Incorporating  the  latest  features  in  safely, 
comfort  and  operating  simplicity. 

•  DESIGNED  for  potMitgor  oppool 

•  FAST  tor  grootar  capacity 

•  ENCLOSED  for  rider  comfort 

•  ENGINEERED  for  tofaty  and  officioncy 

Write  us  about  your  uphill  transportation  needs. 
TELECAR,  INC  IRZS  W.  Srd  Are.,  Denver  t3,  Colo. 


At  your  favorite  ski  shop 
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THE  FINEST 
OLYMPICS  EVER 

Continued  from  page  21 


Seven  miles  of  challenging  trails.  Two 
T-Bar  Lifts  in  tandem  span  6,200  feet. 
900  per  hour  capacity.  Easily  accessible 
via  Maine  Turnpike  to  Auburn,  Routes 
4  and  27  to  mountain.  Certified  ski 
school.  350  inches  of  snow  at  Sugarloaf 
last  winter. 


NEW — 5-Day  Ski  Package 

$47.50  up 


Inclndet  lodfing.  mealt,  lift  ridet,  ski  le«< 
tons.  Came  Sunday,  leare  Friday. 


SKI  MAINE’S 
NEW  AREAS 


MOST  DEPENDABLE 
SNOW  COVER  IN  THE 
EASTERN  SNOW  BELT 

MODERN  SKI  RESORT  FACIUTIES 
Higk-Spaid  Lifts . . .  Ltw  Gsst  Fn 


Novice  and  Advance 
Slopes  and  Trails 
Easy  to  reach  over  safe, 
modem  superhighways 
Famous  Downeast  Food 
and  Hospitality 

For  now  ski  oxporiontos  . 
Maine's  deep-base 
_  ski  areas 


area  guide-— 

Maine  Winter  Vacations 
1501  Gateway  Circle,  Portland,  Maine 
PlesM  send  FREE  SU  Glide 


City _ State _ 

Maine  Department  of  Economic  Development 


r 


World  Famous 


n*v<ir 


Sole  U.  S.  Representative 

ISELIN  IMPORTS 


means  tradition  in  all 

wintersports! 

Choose  one  of  the  four 

leading  hotels 

THE  KULM 

F.  W  Herrlmg 

THE  CARLTON 

R.  F.  Muller 

THE  PALACE 

Andrea  Badrutl 

THE  S  U VR  ETTA 

Bert  Candrian 


DIVISION  OF  I’ARROTT  &  CO 
231  SANSOMfc  STREET 
fto  ugfas  2  2400 


San  F  r.oncisco  4 


3  double  choir  lifts 
1  T-bor 

\  7  rope  tows 

V  U9  miles  from  L  a 


Ready  to  go  is  the  jumping  hill,  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
jumps  in  the  world.  There  are  three  take¬ 
offs  on  this  hill:  the  eighty-meter,  sixty- 
meter  and  a  forty-meter  practice  hill. 
Since  they  are  side  by  side,  the  landing 
hill  is  tremendous— about  twice  as  wide 
as  the  landing  hill  of  the  jiugschanze  at 
Oberstdorf.  Heini  Klopfer,  designer  of 
the  jump,  was  extremely  pleased  with  the 
work  done.  When  he  measured  the  hill 
the  big  takeoff  was  about  one  and  one- 
half  inches  off  from  the  plans.  On  other 
jobs,  Heini  said,  discrepancies  of  one  to 
two  feet  are  acceptable,  even  good. 

The  best  landing  area  for  jumps  from 
the  big  hill  will  lie  between  se\enty-five 
and  ninety  meters.  The  longest  jump  dur¬ 
ing  Olympic  competition  was  eighty-four 
meters  at  Cortina  in  1956;  given  reason¬ 
able  conditions,  a  new  record  should  be 
set  at  Squaw  Valley. 

The  judges’  tower  has  various  innova¬ 
tions,  particularly  in  the  way  the  judges 
are  placed  so  that  they  can  all  see  the 
whole  hill  without  interference.  Tliere  is 
a  lowered  catwalk  around  the  big  takeoff 
from  which  the  lip  can  be  raked  effici¬ 
ently  without  need  for  stepping  on  the 
snow. 

A  tunnel  leads  through  the  knoll  bemw 
the  takeoff  so  that  officials  and  photog¬ 
raphers  can  get  from  side  to  side  without 
interfering  with  the  jumping.  There  are 
starting  blocks  at  various  levels  on  Ixith 
of  the  major  inruns,  and  a  warming  house 
for  the  competitors  will  be  built  at  the 
top  of  the  hill. 

The  guy  who  is  actually  doing  a  lot 
of  the  work  in  preparing  and  finishing  the 
jump  is  Birger  Torrissen,  a  great  old 
competitor  and  a  guarantee  that  things 
will  be  well  handled.  It  is  obvious  to  me, 
listening  to  him  and  Klopfer,  that  these 
two  speak  the  same  language.  Helping 
Birger  is  John  Cress,  a  fine  former  four¬ 
way  competitor  from  Denver  University. 

Signaling  and  measuring  des  ices  are 
being  worked  on  in  great  detail  under  the 
supervision  of  men  like  Olav  Ulland,  Cus 
Raaum  and  Earl  Little.  An  ample  net¬ 
work  of  phones  along  the  jump  is  being 
provided  for,  of  course. 

Heini  Klopfer  told  me  the  Squaw  N'^al- 
ley  jumps  definitely  appear  to  be  the 
best  Olympic  jumping  facility  ever  con¬ 
structed.  He  was  amazed  and  impressed 
by  what  had  been  achieved  in  a  short 
time,  saying  that  Europeans  simply  can¬ 
not  conceive  how  we  in  America  tackle 
such  a  major  construction  job  with  all 
our  heavy  machinery,  expert  bulldozer 
men,  etc. 

He  says  he  saw  both  Oslo  and  Cortina 
in  the  fall  before  the  Olympics,  and  that 
Squaw  Valley,  at  a  stage  one  year  earlier, 
was  in  many  ways  farther  advanced.  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  we  start  from  scratch 
is  an  advantage  as  well  as  a  disadvantage. 

The  fact  that  practically  everything  is 
so  close  together  Heini  sees  as  a  tremen¬ 
dous  plus.  For  instance,  the  jumpers  are 
only  five  minutes  from  the  hill,  thereby 
making  it  easy  to  call  them  together  and 
get  them  out  when  conditions  look  good 
for  practice.  Moreover,  they  have  a  chair 
lift  right  next  to  the  jump,  so  that  they 
can  get  in  a  lot  of  practice  in  a  short 
time.  At  the  other  Olympics,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  jumpers  from  hotels  all 
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/  A3  \ 
MOUNTAIN  DEVELOPMENT 


VEHMONTS 
SECOND  HIGHEST 
MOUNTAIN,  4241  FT. 


SHOW  INTO. 
TUNE  LAST  YEAH 


HIGHEST  COMPLETE 
LIFT  AREA  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND 


'AT  SHERBURNE.  VERMONT 
14  MILES  EAST 
OF  RUTLAND 


SmitzeHaaJ 


over  the  place,  some  of  them  miles  and 
miles  away,  Ix-fore  practice  could  be  or¬ 
ganized.  From  the  jumpers’  point  of  view 
Squaw  should  be  infinitely  better  than 
other  Olympics.  And  how  the  jumpers 
seem  to  like  the  hill!  I  met  Keith  and 
Paul  Wegeman  there,  and  they  were  just 
glowing  in  praise  of  the  hill— could  hardly 
wait  to  get  on  it. 

As  for  the  recent  criticisms  of  the 
cross-country  setup,  they  are  just  idiotic. 
The  cross-country  events  could  have 
started  and  ended  in  the  valley  but  for 
the  denial  of  transit  on  the  part  of  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  individuals  across  whose  property 
tlie  courses  would  have  run.  This  is 
hardly  the  fault  of  the  Olympic  officials. 
As  it  is,  the  events  will  take  place  some 
fifteen  miles  away  at  McKinney  Creek, 
which  is  closer  to  the  athletes’  living 
quarters  than  the  Olympic  courses  at  Oslo 
in  19.52  or  St.  Moritz  in  1948.  To  a  Cali¬ 
fornian,  fifteen  miles  is  around  the  comer, 
whereas  to  a  Scandinavian  it  is  almost 
halfway  across  his  country,  and  this  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  criticism. 

The  question  of  altitude  is  another 
false  issue.  The  altitude  has  not  changed 
since  Stpiaw  Valley  was  chosen  as  the 
Olympic  site;  if  the  Scandinavians  wanted 
to  squawk  and  pull  out,  the  time  was 
then. 

The  most  reassuring  thing  to  this  re¬ 
porter  was  sitting  in  on  some  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  technical  ski  racing  commit¬ 
tees.  These  people  are  about  the  best  we 
can  provide  in  this  country,  and  they  are 
doing  the  real  job. 

Undoubtedly  there  have  been  differ¬ 
ences  with  the  Olympic  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  it  seems  to  me  these  were 
.settled  a  long  time  ago.  From  where  I 
sat  it  seemed  the  technical  director  and 
his  committees  are  pretty  much  having 
their  way  as  long  as  their  requests  are 
reasonable  from  a  budgetary  point  of 
view. 

With  every  proposed  expense,  Prentis 
Hale,  chaimian  of  the  Olympic  Organiz¬ 
ing  Committee,  has  to  ask  whether  or 
not  it  is  indispensable.  Naturally,  every 
technical  man  thinks  that  everything  in 
his  event  is  indispen.sable,  and  that  sav¬ 
ings  should  be  effected  somewhere  else. 

As  with  all  such  big  jobs,  those  in 
command  arc  likely  to  be  damned  if  they 
don’t  and  damned  if  they  do.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Willy  Schaeffler  told  me  that  he 
had  to  budget  even  into  such  fine  details 
as  the  bouquets  of  flowers  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  presented  to  the  medalists  in 
the  women’s  races. 

In  Schaeffler  we  have,  to  my  mind,  a 
man  who  could  hardly  be  surpassed  in 
his  job  as  director  of  ski  events.  He  is  a 
hound  for  detail,  while  he  can  still  see 
the  job  as  a  whole.  He  is  a  slave  driver 
for  himself  as  well  as  for  those  under 
him.  Having  Nelson  Bennett  as  his  as¬ 
sistant  gives  him  another  man  who  is  a 
perfectionist  with  long  experience.  Eddie 
Seagle,  the  Sun  Valley  engineer  in  charge 
of  timing,  probably  has  more  experience 
in  timing  major  races  than  anybody  else 
in  the  U.S. 

Dick  Durrance  is  an  excellent  choice 
as  chief  of  course  for  alpine  events.  As  a 
long-time  competitor,  as  an  expert  con¬ 
sultant  in  area  layout  and  management 
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THE  ARLBERG  INN  SKI  SHOP 
Rte  11-A 

Laconia-Gilford,  N.H. 
Freddie  Nachbaur 


and  as  the  designer  of  the  Aspen  FIS 
courses,  Durrance  really  knows  his  stuff. 
Steve  Bradley  falls  into  the  same  classifi¬ 
cation.  Others  like  Ed  Taylor,  Charlie  Mc- 
Lane,  the  Lawrences  and  many  others 
bring  exceptional  ability  and  know-how 
to  the  problems  at  hand.  This  wealth  of 
talent  is  visibly  bearing  fruit. 

Major  problems  from  now  on  are  less 
likely  to  revolve  around  the  creation  of 
facilities  and  courses,  than  about  the  se¬ 
lection  and  training  of  the  hosts  of  offi¬ 
cials  and  workers  who  will  be  needed. 
Course  setters  have  already  been  named 
(Friedl  Pfeiffer,  women’s  slalom;  Stein 
Eriksen,  men’s  slalom;  Willy  Schaeffler, 
men’s  downhill;  Walter  Prager,  women’s 
downhill;  Barney  MacLean  and  Gordie 
Wren,  men’s  and  women’s  giant  slalom). 

However,  there  will  be  a  big  problem  in 
selecting  gatekeepers.  Though  some  gate¬ 
keeper  training  programs  have  been  or-  i 
ganized,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake 
for  skiers  to  think  they  can  get  a  job  and 
a  free  trip  to  the  Olympics  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  go  through  the  training  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Austrians,  for  instance,  had  a 
five-year  training  program  before  the  | 
FIS  world  championships,  with  the  final  : 
sixty  or  so  gatekeepers  being  selected  i 
from  a  cadre  of  some  1,200  highly-trained  ; 
and  certified  officials. 

I  feel  that  aspirants  will  have  to  show 
up  well  in  the  training  courses  and  at  the 
pre-Olympic  trial  races,  and  preferably 
be  able  to  point  to  actual  international 
officiating  or  racing  experience.  A  similar  I 
process  of  selection  is  likely  to  extend 
into  every  other  phase  of  Olympic  prep¬ 
aration. 

The  one  thing  that  worries  Olympic 
officials  most  at  present  is  the  possibility 
of  too  much  snow.  A  five-  to  ten-foot 
snowfall  during  the  games  would  be 
tough  for  competitors  and  spectators 
alike.  The  technical  director  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  are  working  and  experimenting 
with  various  snow  compacting  and  re¬ 
moval  machines;  perhaps  they’ll  come  up 
with  important  improvements. 

Since  only  a  small  percentage  of  offi¬ 
cials— let  alone  press,  spectators,  etc.— 
can  be  housed  in  Squaw  Valley  itself,  a 
huge  snowfall  could  really  mess  things 
up,  particularly  when  you  envisage  tens 
of  thousands  of  cars  driven  by  people 
most  of  whom  have  rarely,  if  ever,  driven 
in  snow. 

'The  same  people  with  wrong  clothing 
are  also  likely  to  get  more  than  a  little 
cold  when  they  find  out  that  the  stands 
around  the  jump  and  speed-skating  rink 
are  just  that— stands  for  standing  and 
not  for  sitting.  Obviously  it  wouldn’t  pay 
to  build  big  sitdown  spectator  stands  for 
what  is,  es.sentially,  just  one  really  big 
event. 

All  in  all  I  am  most  encouraged.  The 
technical  people  working  in  the  ski  events 
are  on  top  of  their  work;  there  seems  to 
be  sound  planning  on  top;  and  dynamic 
cooperation  is  being  given  by  Alex  Cush¬ 
ing,  the  man  most  responsible  for  getting 
the  1960  Winter  Olympics  to  Squaw  Val¬ 
ley.  The  events  this  February  will  provide 
an  excellent  rehearsal,  and  will  give  many 
hints  towards  changes  and  improvements 
which  may  well  lead  to  the  best  Olympic 
Winter  Games  ever  held. 


Bald  Knob 
W  3,400'  high. 

f  Via  US  19-21,  W. 
Virginia  Turnpike,  C&O, 
N  &  W,  or  Piedmont  Air¬ 
lines  to  Beckley-Bluefield 


)^A  Beginner’s  Paradise 

Complete  Private  Facilitiet  at  our  Deer 
SkaUnr  Rink  •  Tobbozcan  Run  •  Ski  Slope  • 
Tow  •  Ski  School  •  Ski  Rentals  •  Sun 
Deck  •  ETerythinz  Illuminated  at  Nizht. 
Recommended  by  Duncan  Hines  Ic  AAA. 
Lounze,  Dancinz.  Parties.  Write  tor  folders. 
“LEARN  TO  SKI  WEEKS  PLAN”  Includes 
ski  equipment.  Phone  GLendaie  2601. 

KING’S  GRANT  INN,  Rt.  IIB  A  Airport  Rd. 
Laconia  22,  New  Hampshire 
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THE  CROSSROADS 


Vermont's  Rutland  Region;  2  Great 
Ski  Areas  on  2  Mighty  Mountains 

[KillindShVa  tfin 

Highest  lift  serviced  skiing  in 
Vermont!  2V2  mile  wide  snow 
basin.  Four  Pomolifts  —  8,000 
ft.  of  lift-line  —  four  miles  of 
wide  trails.  Complete  facilities 
for  skiers  of  every  ability. 

Glade  area  at  4,000  ft.  eleva¬ 
tion  on  Killington.  Open  sloped 
served  by  Pomolifts  especially 
designed  for  beginners.  12  mi. 
east  of  Rutland  —  off  U.S.  4. 


Now  —  Two  T-Bar  Lifts,  1,400 
skiers  hourly  —  Complete 
new  novice-intermediate  giant 
open  slope;  100  acres  of 
famous  slopes  and  trails,  all 
above  2,000  feet  in  heart  of 
snow  belt.  Certified  Karl  Acker 
Swiss  Ski  School.  Complete 
Pico  Ski  Shop,  9  mi.  East  of 
Rutland  on  U.S.  4.  Write  for 
color  brochure. 

YOU’LL  LIKE  THE  RUTLAND  REGION 

*  * 

^  Best  in  Skiing  .  .  .  Staying  .  .  .  Playing.  * 

*  Friendly  accommodations  for  2,000  skiers.  -k 

^  After-ski  fun  unmatched  in  Vermont.  % 

J  —  Don't  miss  the  Rutland  Winter  Carnival  —  { 

I  February  12,  13,  14,  15  * 

*  “Vermont's  Gteatest  Winter  Weekend"  * 

Write  for  free  Ski*  Vacation  Kit 

RUTLAND  C.  of  C.,  RUTLAND  1,  VERMONT 


wliat  do 


^ou  want 
Li  vacation  ? 


on  t^our  dm  uaca 

•  POWDER  SNOW 

•  FRIENDLY  ATMOSPHERE 

•  NO  LONG  LIFT  LINES 

•  EXCELLENT  FOOD 


ALTA’S  FINEST 


ALTA  •  VIA  SANDY  •  UTAH 


Eastern  Distributors,  Inc. 


3  North  Main  St.  Concord,  N.  H. 

Tel.  CApilol  5-5902 

Alain  J.  Chartlou  ,  Manager 
Snccessors  to  Sno-Cat  Corp.  of  N.  H. 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

dUtribatom  of 

Tucker  Sno>Cat 

Sales  and  Service 


Potential  Lodge,  Only  $3,000 

STOVE,  Vermont  —  Former  creamery.  Plane 
drawn  to  convert  te  private  or  commercial 
Lodge.  1 V,  miles  center  Stowe  en  Route  100. 
Acre  on  beautiful  etroom.  Idool  for  **ebeontoo'* 
ownor  or  eki  club  Ino  plowingl.  Eloctricity  at 
door.  Noodt  plumbing,  hooting.  H.  1.  King,  2 
Tudor  City  PI.  Now  York  17,  N.Y.,  MU  6-7000. 


Should  You 
Start  Using 
Shorter  Skis? 

And  if  so,  just  how  short? 

Here  are  the  pros  and  cons 

You  hear  it  everywhere  skiers  con¬ 
gregate  these  days:  Short  skis  are  the 
answer.  All  you  have  to  do  is  get  some 
short  skis,  so  the  gospel  goes,  and  all 
your  problems  are  solved.  No  work, 
no  strain,  no  breaks,  no  sprains— the 
“shorties”  make  skiing  as  easy  and  safe 
as  mom’s  apple  pie.  The  claim  is  made 
that  you  not  only  have  more  fun  but 
can  learn  to  ski  faster  and  better  on 
the  short  boards. 

Now,  if  all  this  is  so— and  we  aren’t 
saying  it  isn’t— why  didn’t  the  short 
ski  become  popular  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago?  Why  do  ski  instructors  and 
shops  still,  by  and  large,  recommend 
the  longer  lengths?  Why  are  the  short- 
ski  converts— many  of  whom  never  or 
only  occasionally  use  short  skis  them¬ 
selves— a  vociferous  minority  instead 
of  a  majority  dutifully  practicing 
what  has  been  preached  from  the  high 
places  in  the  ski  world? 

Just  exactly  what  good  are  short 
skis,  and  what  stand  does  SKI  maga¬ 
zine  take  on  them? 

Now  some  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions.  First,  short  skis— that  is,  for  the 
average  adult,  skis  four  to  six  feet  long 
—are  not  a  brand-new  idea.  Every 
decade  or  so  the  old  arguments  are 
revived  and  there  is  a  brief  flurry  of 
interest  which  dies  quietly  away.  But 
this  time,  perhaps,  it  will  not  die  away. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century, 
most  of  the  skis  used  in  Europe  were 
eight  feet  long  or  longer.  But  in  the 
Alpine  countries,  when  ski  mountain¬ 
eering  came  into  vogue,  it  was  found 
that  shorter  skis  were  easier  to  handle 
while  maneuvering  a  heavy  pack 
down  a  steep  slope,  especially  for 
people  who  were  primarily  mountain¬ 
eers  and  by  modem  standards  at  least, 
rather  rudimentary  skiers. 

Short  skis  first  became  a  cause  at 
the  start  of  World  War  I.  Their  apol¬ 
ogist  was  Colonel  Bilgeri,  who 
equipped  the  Austrian  mountain 
troops  with  fat,  stubby  -little  skis  on 
the  theory  that  even  a  Hungarian  flat- 
lander  could  master  a  snowplow  on 
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them,  even  while  lugging  his  military 
pack  and  ammunition  or  a  piece  of  a 
howitzer.  This  might  have  worked  out 
all  right,  had  Colonel  Bilgeri  not  also 
had  a  theory  that  a  ski  trooper’s  bind¬ 
ings  should  permit  him  to  flop  down 
prone  over  the  tips  of  his  skis  into 
Bring  position.  Too  many  would-be 
skiers  flopped  down  prone— uninten¬ 
tionally— downhill  and  in  a  foot  of 
snow,  with  an  army  mule’s  burden  on 
their  backs,  and  were  unable  to  rise 
again.  Among  knowledgeable  skiers 
who  objected  to  all  this  was  Hannes 
Schneider;  but  then,  he  was  only  a 
sergeant. 

The  short  ski  idea  never  died  out 
completely.  Short  skis  continued  to  be 
used  in  the  high  mountains,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  glacier  skiing  in  summer. 
“Goon  skis,”  turned  up  at  both  ends, 
became  a  clownish  vogue  in  the  late 
thirties;  a  few  of  these  are  still  around. 
Then  at  Kitzbiihel,  Austria,  after  the 
war,  the  old  argument  was  revived 
again. 

Kitzbiihel  is  the  only  place  in  the 
world  where  thousands  of  people 
have  skied  on  short  skis  over  a  period 
of  several  years,  and  where  consider¬ 
able  experience  has  been  gained  in 
their  use  under  various  conditions  of 
snow  and  terrain  and  by  variously 
skilled  skiers. 

The  special  short  skis  recommended 
by  the  ski  school  in  Kitzbiihel  and 
made  first  by  the  Ober  factory  there, 
then  by  other  Austrian  skimakers  as 
well,  were  about  shoulder  height  and 
rather  broad  in  dimension.  For  a  good 
skier,  using  these  boards  was  some¬ 
thing  like  trying  to  ski  on  a  pair  of 
snow  saucers— they  felt  wobbly,  un¬ 
certain,  jolting,  completely  diflFerent 
from  the  true  tracking  of  a  good  ski. 
But  to  beginners  and  older  people, 
they  were  a  revelation. 

To  sum  up,  the  ski  school  found 
that  pupils  could  learn  the  rudiments 
of  ski  technique  much  more  rapidly 
on  the  short  skis,  and  could  then  easily 
make  the  transition  to  longer  boards 
provided  they  were  physically  up  to 
it.  Older  people  were  content  with 
the  short  skis,  which  enabled  them  to 
Christie  down  the  packed  slopes  with 
little  eflFort,  and  comfortably  to  nego¬ 
tiate  more  difficult  snow  by  means  of 
stem  turns. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  accident 
rate  among  short  ski  users  was  micro¬ 
scopically  small— a  tiny  fraction  of 
what  it  had  been  among  the  same 
classes  of  skiers  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  short  skis.  Continued  ► 


Inspects  the  new  equipment  at  Timberline 


THE  BAROIV  was  amazed  at  the  new  heated  swimming  pool, 
beautiful  setting  of  the  lodge,  extensive  lift  system,  and  top 
flight  ski  school.  So  follow  the  well  traveled  BAROX  to: 


2000  F*  CABLE  LIFT  •  RESTAURANT  WEST  OSSIPEE  .N  M 
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California  Skiing 

at  its  best 
at  the 

SUGAR  BOWL 

Norden,  Calif. 

2  Giant  Chairlifts  on  Mt.  Lincoln 
□nd  Mt.  Disney.  Ropetows — Complete  j 
lodge  facilities — Reliable  snow  con-  ^ 
ditions.  Open  Dec.  12 — April  27. 
Bill  Klein  Ski  Shop.  Mid-week  rates. 

5  day  Learn  To  Ski  Week. 

JUNIOR  BOUNOUS 
Ski  School  Director 

For  brochures  write 

SUGAR  BOWL,  Norden,  Calif. 

Walter  E.  Haug,  Mgr. 


all  inclusive  from 
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UniquA  for  its  French  atmosphere 
and  De  Luxe  Motel  Accommodations. 
Ski  at  famous  Mont  Tremblant 
and  Mont  Blanc!  “Learn-To-Ski- 
Weeks”  from  $68.50.  Reserve  to¬ 
day!  Use  of  chair  lifts,  T-Bars, 
tows;  lessons  by  Villa  Bellevue 
Ski  School;  Free  transportation 
to  and  from  Mont  Tremblant  south 
side;  7  days,  6  nights,  all  meals. 
Write  today  for  folder  and  rates. 
Rene  Dubois.  Tel.  St.  Jovite  480. 


VILLA  BELLEVUE 


Mont  Tremblont,  P.Q.,  Canada,  Tel.  480 

VILLA  BELLEVU8  $KI  SCHOdL 
C.S.I.A.  Certified  Instructors 

N«w  York  Representative:  Gertrude  Donnelly 
201  E.  39th  St.,  Tel.  MU  9-5417 


VILLA  BELLEVUE 

Mont  Tremblant,  P.  Q.,  Canada 

Please  Send  Full  Color  Folder  &.  Rates 

NAME  . . 

ADDRESS  . . 

CITY  STATE 


EDGING  CONTROL 

ON  A  SILVER  PLATTER 

In  4  vital  features;  1 — 
Twist-Reinforced  “Quar¬ 
ter” — no  twist  at  the  toe. 
2 — Full-length  Counters — 
the  hoot  in  contact  with 
arch  does  the  work.  3 — 
Steel  Stays — the  support 
of  a  racing  hoot  in  supple 
leather.  4 — High  Inner 
Boot — 1^/4"  higher  than  in 
other  hoots. 

Ask  for  bulletin:  “What  to  look 
for  in  a  ski  boot”. 


a/o  hnny 
f  e  €  s  a  tv  ’s 


DISTRIBUTORS  —  PERU,  VERMONT 


Denver's  Most  Accessible,  Mod¬ 
ern  Ski  Area  •  Nov.  to  May 
•  Complete  Facilities  for  Skiing 


^^WR/TE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


f  Loveland  Basin 

GEORGETOWN,  COLORADO 


THRU 

A  SKicR’s  ms 

^  Equipment  Hr  Apparel 
★  Travel  ★  Snow  Reports 

LIVERPOOL  SPORT  CENTER 

N.Y.S.  THRUWAY  EXIT  38 

LIVERPOOL,  N.Y. 


But  these  findings  have  failed  to 
convert  the  majority  of  skiers  to 
shorties,  in  Kitzbiihel  or  anywhere 
else.  The  long-standing  argument  for 
longer  skis  is  stated  by  Fred  Iselin 
in  his  book.  Invitation  to  Skiing  (see 
review  on  page  35): 

“Novices  sometimes  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  thinking  shorter  skis  are  easier 
to  maneuver,  a  belief  which  is  fostered 
by  their  initial  difficulty  with  the  kick 
turn.  Don’t  be  misled;  too  short  skis 
are  less  stable  than  the  proper  length 
and  will  be  unequal  to  the  dernands 
of  the  dynamics  of  turning,  sideslip¬ 
ping  and  stopping.  Alternatively,  skis 
which  are  too  long  will  be  hard  to 
control,  especially  in  tight  turns.  The 
beginner  may  find  a  slightly  short  ski 
somewhat  easier  to  learn  on;  if  you’re 
buying  with  this  in  mind,  select  the 
length  which  reaches  to  the  base  of 
the  thumb— no  shorter.” 

For  anyone  who  hopes  one  day  to 
become  an  expert  skier,  this  is  sound 
advice.  For  a  good  skier,  shorties  are 
a  tremendous  handicap  in  difficult 
snow  or  terrain,  or  under  any  condi¬ 
tions  at  better  than  a  snail’s  pace. 

But  if  you  have  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  become  an  accomplished  skier, 
and  you  want  merely  to  negotiate 
packed  slopes  with  assurance;  if  you 
are  an  older  person  out  just  for  the 
fresh  air  and  a  hit  of  exercise;  if  you 
ski  only  to  keep  your  spouse  or  chil¬ 
dren  company  on  ski  trips,  and  then 
ski  as  little  as  possible— why,  then, 
short  skis  are  for  you.  They  are  much 
safer. 

But  if  you  want  to  be  a  good  skier, 
or  continue  to  ski  well,  take  Fred 
Iselin’s  advice— with  this  proviso.  It 
may  be  that  the  shorter  hase-of-the- 
thumb  length  will  Ire  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  for  you  under  all  conditions 
except  deep-snow  skiing.  If  you  do 
not  ski  particularly  fast  and  are  in¬ 
terested  primarily  in  maneuverability, 
making  your  turns  accurately,  you 
fnay  prefer  this  shorter  length  for  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  reasons  slalom  racers 
do. 

Ski  construction  has  improved  so 
much  that  a  slightly  shorter  ski  can 
give  you  as  good  or  better  perform¬ 
ance  than  the  normal  length  used  t(), 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of  modern 
metal  skis.  So  if  you  want  maneuver¬ 
ability  combined  with  safety,  here  is 
our  recommendation: 

If  you  are  still  using  the  same 
length  of  ski  you  were  five  years  ago, 
go  down  a  size. 
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This  sleek,  trim  new  inno¬ 
vation  in  drive  terminals  is 
installed  and  working  this 
season  at  White  Pass,  As¬ 
pen  Highlands  I  &.  II,  Look¬ 
out  Mountain,  Pine  Moun¬ 
tain  Lodge,  Big  Bromley, 
and  another  will  be  oper¬ 
ating  on  Squaw  Peak  at 
Squaw  Valley,  California. 
The  design  is  exclusive 
with  RIBLET  and  costs  no 
more  than  conventional 
drive  terminals.  Write  for 
facts  concerning  installa¬ 
tion  in  your  area. 

•  Pat.  Appl.  For. 

RIBLET  TRAMWAY 
CO. 

Dept.  P  Box  7,  Station  A, 
Spokane,  Washington 


fit  •form  •function 


When  you  first  try  a  Kastinger  ski  boot, 
you  step  into  a  new  world  of  skiing  enjoyment. 
Kastinger  is  the  ultimate  design  in  ski  boots. 


premieres  the 
“new  look”  in 
chair  lifts!! 

THE 

PYLON 

DRIVE* 


HAMPSHIRE  IMPORTS,  INC 
ESSEX,  CONNECTICUT 
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The  Fabulous 
Piz  Corvatsch 


St.  Moritz  to  get  three-mile  aerial  tramway 


Having  opened  up  the  Piz  Nair  runs  to 
skiers,  St.  Moritz  entrepreneurs  are  em¬ 
barking  on  an  even  more  ambitious 
project:  the  building  of  a  three-mile,  two- 
section  tramway  rising  nearly  one  verti¬ 
cal  mile  to  the  summit  of  the  Piz 
Corvatsch  at  10,700  feet  above  sea  level 


(note  circle  marking  summit  station 
above).  Each  cablecar  will  carry  sixty 
passengers,  and  the  trip  to  the  summit 
will  take  only  ten  minutes.  Shown  above 
is  only  one  of  the  runs,  which  in  their 
variety  and  length  compare  to  anything 
else  in  Switzerland,  or  in  all  of  Europe. 
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learn  to  Ski"  Budget  Plans 
with  your  choice  of  Inn 
at  $53  up 


For  information  write: 

MANCHESTER  CTR.,  VERMONT 
BOX  368-B 
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